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1. Svenska Kyrkans Historia. Af Dr H. Revrerpant. Fijerde Bandet. 
Sverige under Konung Gustaf I. Lund, 1866. (History of the 
Swedish Church, By Dr H. Reuterdahl. Fourth Volume.’ Sweden 
under Gustavus the First. Lund, — 

2. Svenska Kyrkoreformationens Historia. I tre afdelningar. Af L. A. 
Ansov. U 1850, (History of the Reformation in Sweden. In 
three divisions. By L. A. Anjou. Upsala, 1850.) 


a previous article* we were privileged to trace the deeply 
interesting history of the Swedish Reformation from its 
earliest commencement until the election of Laurentius Petri to 
the metropolitan see of Upsala in 1531. Following, for the 
main part, the guidance of Bishop Anjou,f in his Jearned and 
singularly lucid work, we pursued the path of ecclesiastical 
reform, through all its various turns and windings, and 
saw it at last emerge upon the broad and firm platform of a 
total, or almost total, severance from the communion of the 
Romish Church. With the elevation of Laurentius Petri to 
archiepiscopal rank, as remarked at the close of our previous 
paper, there begins a new era in the ecclesiastical annals of 

weden. The extreme energy and ability of the youthful 
metropolitan—who, although young in years, was old in wisdom 
and in knowledge of the world—were required to consolidate 
the freshly-reared Protestant fabric, and impart to it the 





* British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July 1867. 

+ Professor Anjou, it may be stated, is now, and has for some time been, 
bishop of the diocese of Wisby in Southern Sweden. 
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strength and permanence of which it stood so much in need. 
At this date, 1531, the Swedish church had indeed fully or- 
ganised itself, retaining the ancient constitution, yet indepen- 
dent of, and separate from, the Papal system, of which it had 
formed an integral part for ages. It possessed bishops who 
wrought zealously in behalf of the reformed doctrines ; and in 
the reigning monarch, with his unquestioned Protestant lean- 
ings, it enjoyed a warm friend and an influential protector. 
But in many respects the state of matters was still the reverse 
of stable. No fixed form of creed had been adopted; the 
Augsburg Confession of the German Protestants is not so 
much as named in any record of the transactions of the period ; 
and the old code of ecclesiastical law remained in a chaotic 
condition, being neither held formally binding to its former 
extent, nor formally abrogated in all or even some of its de- 
tails. Much, therefore, was still left to be done; and with 
characteristic fervour the king and the new archbishop ad- 
dressed themselves to the herculean task of consolidation. 
Olaus Petri, too, the brother of Laurentius, was no less active, 
and continued that career of authorship which had so largely 
contributed to the successful progress of the protestant cause. 
In 1535 he published two works,—the one a treatise on justi- 
fication, in which he discusses this important subject with his 
usual force and clearness, and in conformity with the generally- 
received opinions of the evangelical church,—and the other, a 
commentary on the tenth chapter of Matthew’s gospel, designed 
in special manner for the times, and exhorting believers to 
steadfastness in the midst of persecution. Along with various 
compilations of psalms and spiritual songs, they were the last 
of Olof's writings in the reformed cause, and, like his earlier 
literary labours, lent a mighty stimulus to the progress of the 
principles they were designed to benefit. Laurentius Petri 
himself, notwithstanding his numerous public avocations, found 
time to appear as an author a year or two afterwards, in 1538. 
His first production related to a comparatively unimportant 
subject—-the use of consecrated water—a practice which he un- 
equivocally condemns. More onerous studies were then, however, 
in his few leisure moments, occupying his thoughts; and the 
fruit of them was soon to ripen in a completed translation of 
the Bible,—part of which, the Psalter, was ere long published, 
along with a version, in Swedish, of the Athanasian creed. 
Thus, as in other lands, during the earlier portion of reforma- 
tion history, administrative genius and literary talent wrought 
side by side in unison for the accomplishment of the one com- 
mon end. 

We now come to a singular, and no less obscure than singu- 
lar, episode in the history of Swedish Protestantism. We 
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allude to the breach between Gustavus and his two firm 
friends and supporters, Laurentius Andrew and Olaus Petri, 
hitherto the foremost champions of the Reformation. The 
circumstances connected with this event are sufficiently mys- 
terious; and but little light has, in our estimation, been 
thrown upon them in the pages of the Swedish historians. 
Bishop Anjou’s account of the incident in question is, without 
doubt, more perspicuous than any we have hitherto seen ; yet 
even his version of the trial and condemnation of Laurentius 
and Olof is far from satisfactory. It will ever be difficult, we 
suspect, to form aught like a true idea of all the causes which 
led to so sweeping and startling a change in the relations 
which had hitherto subsisted between the king and his two 
faithful counsellors and friends. But it would appear that 
about the year 1538 the mind of Gustavus had become partly 
alienated from both Olof and Laurentius, by reason. of various 
minor incidents—none of them individually of any special im- 
portance, but when combined capable of unfavourably in- 
fluencing a character such as that of the Swedish sovereign.* 
Gustavus was on the point of developing those Erastian ten- 
dencies which afterwards not seldom brought him into lament- 
able collision with the ecclesiastical authorities of the king- 
dom over which he ruled. The tendencies to which we refer 
were fostered by the arrival in Sweden of the adventurer 
Conrad Peutinger or Pyhy, who acquired considerable influ- 
ence at court,—and still further when another stranger, George 
Norman, recommended by Luther and Melancthon as tutor to 
the king’s son, the young Duke Eric, ere long became the chief 
adviser of Gustavus in all matters appertaining to ecclesiastical 
reform and the consolidation of the church. Doubtless the 
monarch experienced in Olof and Laurentius unflinching op- 
ponents to his new-born zeal for a more radical reformation, and 
to his semi-Erastian or wholly Erastian schemes ; while it is 
certain that Norman and Pyhy (especially the former) were 
prime instigators of, and actors in, the surprising and melan- 
choly events which shortly followed. On these events we 
cannot here enlarge. Suffice it to say that at the close of 
1539 a judicial process was instituted against both Laurentius 





* Bishop Anjou and other historians lay too much stress, in our opinion, on 
Olof’s “ Predikan emot de grufveliga eder och Guds firsmidelse” (Sermon 
against hideous oaths and blasphemies of God's name), published in 1539, 
and in which the preacher vigorously attacked the practice of profane 
swearing, then carried to excess among the Swedes—not obscurely hinting at 
the monarch himself as a chief sinner in this respect. Doubtless the bolt 
struck home, and galled Gustavus to the quick ; but, had it not been for the 
concurrence of other circumstances, the king’s natural magnanimity would, we 
think, have revolted at the thought of punishing so severely the author of the 
righteous and well-merited rebuke. 
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Andrew and Olaus Petri, in which they were accused of sundry 
treasonable crimes. The articles of impeachment are too long 
to enumerate; but the reader may credit us when we affirm 
that they exclusively bear the character of vamped-up charges, 
—accusations either of the most trivial nature, or destitute of any 
basis in truth. Notwithstanding, on the 2d January 1540, the 
two were found guilty, and sentence of death pronounced against 
them. Intercession, however, being made with the king in their 
behalf, their lives were spared, in consideration of the payment 
of heavy fines, which, in the case of Olof, were raised for him by 
his friends at Stockholm, but in that of Laurentius, who had 
no resource but his private income, nearly absorbed his entire 
fortune. The whole mysterious transaction has left a dark 
stain of ingratitude on the character of Gustavus Vasa; and 
so keenly was his father’s unjust and ungenerous conduct felt 
by his son and successor, Charles the Ninth, that he expunged 
from Tegel’s “ History of Gustavus” the narrative of the pro- 
ceedings against Laurentius and Olof, out of filial regard for 
his illustrious parent’s memory. 

Having thus effectually removed the chief obstacles to his 
new ecclesiastical plans, the king,—urged on and assisted by 
George Norman and by Pyhy,—whom he had now made his 
chancellor,—lost no time in putting them into execution. In 
the August of 1539, he had already issued an edict appointing 
the former of the two “ Superintendent” of the Swedish Church, 
with full power over bishops, deans, and all other ranks and de- 
grees of theclergy. This was followed by the establishment of a 
semi-presbyterian system of church government, which reduced 
the existing episcopal rank and authority to a mere empty name; 
and, in a word, virtually subverted the “recess” and “ ordi- 
nances ” of Vesteraas. By a stroke of the sovereign’s pen, the 
entire ecclesiastical constitution of the realm was radically 
changed ; and the transformation was declared to be the result 
solely of his own good will and pleasure. Gustavus declared 
himself empowered, by right of the royal office, to exercise full 
influence in the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. Hardly a 
vestige of their former spiritual functions was left in the hands 
of the bishops ; and it only remained for the king to complete 
the metamorphosis by abolishing the episcopal order altogether, 
and declaring, in common with the German Protestants, that 
the goverment of the church exclusively appertained to the 
temporal power, which had the same right to decide concerning 
matters of Christian faith and worship, as about the affairs 
of ordinary secular legislation. Now, with regard to the 
propriety of such a step on the part of the Swedish monarch 
and his advisers, there can, we should fancy, be but one opinion. 
It was a political mistake of the grossest kind. Presbyterians 
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ourselves, we of course believe,—in —— to Bishop Anjou, 
whose occasional outbreaks against the system of Presbyterian 
polity deface certain portions of his work, but which we will- 
ingly oo in consideration of its great and remarkable 
general merits,—that had Presbyterianism, from the first,formed 
the mould in which was cast the youthful Protestant church of 
Sweden, it would have been all the better for that church during 
the successive periods of her history, and all the better for the 
religious state of the Swedish people at the present day. But 
to thrust Presbyterianism, either in perfect or imperfect shape, 
down the throat of a reluctant nation, is surely at once a 
blunder and a crime. To Episcopalianism the Swedes had 
been accustomed in the old me of Rome’s supremacy, and 
when the Reformation occurred, the Protestant church, in ac- 
cordance with their tastes and habits, and, in fine, with the 
whole genius of the people, assumed the external aspect of the 
ancient system, and, in this guise, rooted itself firmly in the 
popular esteem. Nor should it be forgotten that, to the 
Swedish bishops of the period, belongs the credit of a noble 
struggle with the Erastianism of Gustavus and his successors 
on the throne, a struggle in which, notwithstanding their 
dislike to prelacy, Scottish Presbyterians, at all events, can 
fully sympathise with them, and a struggle, moreover, which 
was so far successful as to keep, for a lengthened period, the 
church in Sweden more pure from the despotic control of 
the state than in any other land where Lutheranism prevailed. 
Be this, however, as it may, the new ecclesiastical principles 
were speedily—at least to some extent—for a time reduced to 
practice. Norman visited, as superintendent, the districts of 
Vestergitland, (Estergitland, and Vermland, in order to in- 
augurate the new regime, and also to enforce the surrender of 
the remaining property of the church into the hands of the 
sovereign. For, simultaneously with the change of ecclesias- 
tical polity, a royal edict had announced that all the treasure, 
in the shape of gold and silver vessels, &c., possessed by the 
different places of 7. in the kingdom (except what was 
absolutely necessary for divine service), should be forthwith 
delivered over to the crown. A minute description is given 
by Bishop Anjou of the amount of pillage which was thus 
gathered in from the various religious edifices throughout the 
country. We use the word pillage advisedly, because it seems 
to us fitly to apply to the whole circumstances of the case. In 
1524-7, Gustavus acted with perfect wisdom and tsar in 
laying an assessment upon the church’s property, and applying 
the superfluous ecclesiastical possessions to relieve the Freming 
necessities of the state ; but these necessities no longer to suc 

extent existed, and the sovereign, without asking, as before, the 
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advice of his council, and acting in the spirit of pure autocracy, 
here at once proceeded to the appropriation, for his own behoof, 
of the remaining temporal treasures of the church,—a church, 
moreover, not now popish, but reformed. Like the ungenerous 
trial of Laurentius Andres and Olaus Petri, this transaction 
has cast a dark shadow over the reign of the great founder of 
the Vasa dynasty ; and all impartial Swedish historians concur 
in lamenting and condemning it. 

It is pleasant to pass from these gloomy episodes in the 
apnals of the Swedish Reformation, to the more purely spiritual 
aspects of the Protestant cause, and the triumphs which, at the 
present period, it was slowly, yet surely, gaining. One of the 
most notable incidents that marked its progress, was the 
publication of the Swedish Bible in 1541. Laurentius Petri, 
since his elevation to the see of Upsala, had laboured un- 
weariedly for the furtherance of this good work, and at last 
experienced the satisfaction of seeing his efforts crowned with 
complete success. It was he who superintended the translation, 
and mainly executed it, although he speaks of others being asso- 
ciated with himself, in all likelihood his brother Olof, Lauren- 
tius Andrex, and Bishop Bothvid of Strengniis. The expenses 
were defrayed out of the revenues of the church, the proceeds 
of the archdeaconry of Upsala being applied to this purpose ; 
and, in addition, each parish in the kingdom was commanded 
to furnish the value of a measure of “pure and weighty” grain 
(an ecclesiastical tax still existing, curiously enough, in 
Sweden, under the name of Bibeltryckstunna, or “ Bible print- 
ing measure,” although devoted to an altogether different 
object), in order that the publication of the new version of the 
Scriptures might be speedily and satisfactorily completed. As 
regards the merits of the translation, they are unquestionably 
of a high order. The meaning of the original is rendered alike 
faithfully and perspicuously, while the language is the purest 
and most elegant Swedish to be found in any work of the time. 
With very few alterations, this version of the Scriptures is that 
which is still used in the services of the Swedish church. Its 
first appearance marks an epoch in the history of the Refor- 
mation, an epoch from which may be dated all-important moral 
and spiritual results. Beneath, also, the political convul- 
sions and violent ecclesiastical changes of the period, such as 
the various insurrectionary movements which not seldom dis- 
turbed the reign of Gustavus I., and his ill-advised attempts 
despotically to remodel the entire constitution of the Swedish 
church, there flowed a strong current of prosperity and pro- 
gress, that at once proved the firm hold which the principles of 
the Reformation had taken on the mass of the Swedish people, 
and afforded a happy omen of final triumph to be acquired 
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over every opposing foe. Doubtless, there were still, in remote 
districts of the country, numerous adherents of the old religion, 
and Rome had never relaxed her efforts to regain the sceptre 
of spiritual dominion which, in Sweden, with the election of 
Gustavus Vasa to the throne, and the formal embodiment 
of Protestantism in the constitution of the new monarchy, 
seemed to have fallen from her grasp; yet the popular affec- 
tions were now enlisted in behalf of the reformed cause, and 
so henceforth it marched on conquering and to conquer. 

But we must hasten to the death of Gustavus, which 
occurred in September 1560. Notwithstanding the grievous 
occasional errors and transgressions of his reign, this great 
monarch lays unduubted claim to the gratitude of posterity, 
and especially of the Swedish people. By the latter the meed 
of thankfulness has been duly paid. Sweden still reverts, in 
legend and in song, to that momentous epoch when her deliverer 
appeared, when 

“ Gustaf Vasa 


Sag tyrannen rasa, 
Slet en blodig spira ur dess klor,”’* 


and founded a royal house which, in after centuries, so wonder- 
fully aggrandised the glory of her name. For, with little ex- 
aggeration, it may be affirmed that modern Swedish history was 
in large measure the work of the Vasa dynasty ; that dynasty 
politically created Sweden, and made her, at least on two re- 
markable occasions, the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. All 
know how the Vasa genius and valour, which the first monarch 
of the family in such marked measure possessed, flamed forth 
with surpassing splendour in Gustavus Adolphus and in Charles 
XII.—the latter no mere soldier-lunatic, as represented by the 
shallow historians of the past, but a profound and far-seeing 
politician, worthy to be set side by side with the royal hero- 
statesman who baffled Wallenstein, and saved from death 
the liberties of Germany. Bishop Anjou remarks, in words 
alike true and graceful, when referring to the decease of the 
first founder of the house, that “at the beginning of the Re- 
formation, its progress could not but in large measure depend 
upon the personal character of the princes who espoused it. 
During the long reign of Gustavus I, it was supported in 
Sweden by his powerful hand, which he extended to this work 
with the full conviction that it was the triumph of Christ’s 
kingdom which was thereby advanced. In the course of this 
period Protestantism by degrees developed itself so far as to 





* “Gustaf Vasa 
Saw the tyrant ravage, 
Tore a bloody scaptre from his grasp.”— Bellman. 
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discern the need of organisation in the form of a self-subsistent 
church. Such a development was not, indeed, completed before 
the sovereign’s death, since as yet, on account of the conclusions 
of the Council of Trent, and the more vigorous efforts of the 
order of the Jesuits to secure the tottering dominion of the 
Vatican, all hope of the restoration of the church’s unity had 
not wholly died away. Therefore Gustavus I. did not finally 
accomplish the Swedish Reformation ; for he would not be a 
reformer himself, as afterwards was John the Third, but was, 
and continued to be, a disciple of the reformers ; and the un- 
equal steps he took, ever more firmly and securely, on the 
path of the Reformation, denoted his own ever-increasing con- 
fidence in those Protestant principles which he himself con- 
fessed, and, as the father of his subjects, strove to introduce 
among them. The exceptions that may be taken to his motives 
and procedure, find partly their apology in the undetermined 
rights and obligations of the transition period during which 
he lived, and partly in the imperfection from which no human 
greatness is ever entirely free. Nor should they prevent the 
Swedish heart from venerating his memory, so long as we yet 
enjoy the light and freedom, for which he battled, and which, in 
his days, began to dawn upon our Swedish fatherland.” 

The remains of the great king were interred, amid all out- 
ward signs of public mourning, in the cathedral of Upsala, 
and his eldest son, under the title of Eric the Fourteenth, 
ascended the vacant throne. But Eric lacked the abilities and 
virtues of his father. His education, indeed, had been care- 
fully attended to, and he was skilled in the various accomplish- 
ments of the age; yet he wanted solidity of mind, and his 
restless and violent temper, that often seemed to verge upon 
insanity, involved him in constant troubles, and at length de- 
prived him of his kingdom. What forms a specially interest- 
ing feature of Eric’s reign, in connection with our present 
subject, is the struggle between Lutheranism and Calvinism 
in Sweden, which terminated, as might readily be arrears 
in the final victory of the former. Already, during the life of 
Gustavus, some of Calvin’s followers had arrived in the king- 
dom, foremost among whom was Dionysius Beurreus, one of 
Duke Eric’s tutors, of whose previous history —* known 
with certainty, except that by birth he was a Frenchman, and 
about the year 1537 had studied at the Sorbonne in Paris.* 
Many other Calvinists of different occupations had also emi- 
grated to Sweden, partly to advance their worldly interests, 





* Beurreus was afterwards raised to the rank of knight and senator by his 
former pupil ; but in 1567 the capricious Eric commanded him to be put to 
death. 
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partly to escape persecution in the lands of their nativity. Of 
these a large proportion were from France and England. Just 
about the time of the third nuptials of Gustavus, in Vadstena, 
some tumults broke out there, originating in a burst of strong 
anti-papal feeling, and in which the images and pictures yet 
remaining in the cloister-church were mutilated or destroyed. 
These tumults were ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to the Cal- 
vinists among the king’s musicians, and the fact that Gustavus 
neglected to punish their misdeeds occasioned scarcely less 
irritation than did the conduct of the guilty parties. Calvin 
himself is reported to have written to the Swedish monarch in 
1559, to bespeak a favourable consideration of his doctrines.* 
The two elder sons of Gustavus, who were among the most 
accomplished persons of the time, were reported to have Cal- 
vinistic leanings, acquired by Eric from his instructor Beurreus, 
and by John through his sojourn in England during 1559 and 
1560, when he had been favourably impressed with the 
writings of Calvin, with which he there became acquainted. 
Upon Eric’s accession to the crown, the stricter Protestant 
party among the Lutherans, with which party the Calvinists at 
the beginning coalesced, anticipated therefrom much greater 

rogress in the work of reformation. When the new sovereign, 
like his father before him, invited foreigners to settle in his 
kingdom, this was done by the letters-patent which he issued 
in 1561, and through Beurreus, who the same year was sent to 
England, distributed in that country,—letters-patent which 
contained, indeed, the reservation that all such foreigners 
should profess the pure Christian faith as it was embodied in 
the Holy Scriptures, and that they should refrain from dissemi- 
nating heresy or seducing the minds of the people from the 
existent religion of the land; but so long as the Swedish 
Church possessed no definite symbolical standards, it was im- 
possible, with any accuracy, to decide what might constitute a 
breach of these conditions. The same year, at the Diet of 
Arboga, a series of questions relating to external ecclesiastical 


Calvinistic Setilers in Sweden. 





* In Beza’s edition of Calvin’s correspondence, however, there is no such 
epistle, nor any indication of Calvin's relations with Sweden or its sovereign. 
In a letter sent to Archbishop Laurentius Petri, in 1559, by a Swede, Marti- 
mus Olai, then travelling in France and Switzerland, there occurs the following 
amusing and suggestive passage,—amusing, as evidencing the writer’s strong 
Lutheran prejudice against the great Genevan Reformer, and suggestive, as 

roving, by its very extravagance, the veneration with which he was regarded 

y his contemporaries :—‘ Quidam tanti faciunt Calvinum, ut dicere non 
vereantur, non posse illum in aliquo errare, eo quod Spiritum Sanctum habeat, 
quod mihi pontificium quiddam redolere videtur.” Was Calvin, we may justly 
ask, the exclusive object of this exaggerrated hero-worship, and did it not find 
a counterpart in the almost deification of Luther by some of his extreme fol- 
lowers and admirers ? 
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ceremonial were propounded by the king to the clergy, which 
proved that his inclinations were wavering between Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism ; and a year later, at Stockholm, he again 
interrogated the assembled priests and bishops with regard to 
certain disputed articles of faith and practice. Laurentius 
Petri, in virtue of his high office, now felt himself called upon 
to interfere, and take a leading part in the discussions that 
ensued. The freedom of the church in general, and the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Eucharist, were the chief points 
which enlisted the powerful support of the metropolitan. 
Such a support he was the more impelled to grant, inasmuch 
as, according to Bishop Anjou, whose words are not without a 
certain truthful basis: “ He was led by internal conviction to 
shun the freedom that arrogated the name evangelical, but 
exhibited its opposition to the popish reverence for the sacra- 
ment by its professors standing, while the solemnity was going 
on, with covered head or averted countenance, or engaged in 
conversation with others near them, in order to shew their 
complete regardlessness.” Archbishop Laurentius threw down 
the gauntlet by the publication of two works in 1562,— 
the first of which advocates the practice of exorcism in bap- 
tism, and the second expressly rejects as well the doctrine of 
the “Sacramentarians ” (7.e., Calvinists) about the mere spiri- 
tual participation of Christ’s body and blood in the ordinance 
of the supper, as the Romish dogma of transubstantiation,— 
while it, on the other hand, defends the consecration of the 
elements and their “adoration” (which, however, we must 
state in justice to Laurentius, only meant the reception of 
them in a kneeling posture), the lawfulness of images (not, of 
course, for purposes of worship), and the general liberty of the 
church in all merely indifferent matters. The archbishop’s 
challenge was forthwith met by Beurreus, who sought to refute 
the attack made upon the “Sacramentarians”” by a reply in 
which he justified the Calvinistic doctrine of the Eucharist, 
appealing, among other things, to the Augsburg Confession 
and its Apology. This was the first time, so far as is known, 
that an appeal had been taken to these symbolical writings in 
Sweden ; but Laurentius, in bis answer to Beurreus, which 
shortly followed, does not seem to attach to them any special 
weight and importance, although he remarks that between him 
and the “Sacramentarian ” doctrine there was no greater 
agreement than between Christ and Belial ; while, for the rest, 
he endeavours to find support in Scripture and the fathers for 
his own view of the Eucharist, and the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in that solemn ordinance. Beurreus 
shewed no signs of discomfiture, and propounded ten questions 
referring to the orthodoxy of the Athanasian Creed, the Lord’s 
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Supper, the union of the divine and human natures in Jesus, 
&c., &c. But, with the theological culture which since the 
latter part of the reign of Gustavus was to be found in Sweden, 
and with the close connection subsisting between that land and 
Wittemberg and Rostock, where the majority of educated 
Swedes had studied, it was not likely that the archbishop 
would long be left alone in his contest with Calvinistic adver- 
saries. Martinus Olai responded to the ten questions of 
Beurreus, and proposed other interrogations in return. So the 
warfare progressed, until king Eric found it necessary to calm 
the disquietude and turbulence thereby awakened, and openly 
declared himself against Calvinism, which, although not men- 
tioning it by name, he plainly stigmatised as vranguis lardom, 
“erroneous doctrine.” This was in the edict which he issued 
from his camp on the 29th August 1563, a few days after he 
left Stockholm to engage in the newly commenced Danish war. 
That edict forbade the dissemination of such doctrines among 
the multitude, and their support by means of controversy ; 
yet at the same time foreigners might retain their individual 
opinions unmolested. Religious strife continuing to prevail, 
especially in Stockholm, where the minds of the inhabitants 
were in a state of chronic controversial agitation, the king 
finally, in December 1565, promulgated an ordinance in which 
he says that a number of the strangers who have settled in the 
country are cherishing and propagating erroneous doctrines, 
denying that Christ's body and blood are present in the 
supper, and are really communicated to its recipients, and that 
the humanity of the Redeemer is equally omnipotent with His 
divinity. As such doctrines are at variance with Holy Scrip- 
ture, the king, by virtue of his royal authority, enjoins their 
professors to abstain from henceforth entertaining them. If 
they refuse to obey this injunction, then they may retain their 
false faith at the peril of their souls, as the king “ will not 
reign over any man’s conscience.” But they are solemnly for- 
bidden, either by word or writing, to disseminate their errors 
among the king’s subjects. Those who were guilty of disobe- 
dience should be imprisoned by the royal governors and 
bailiffs until they promised amendment. If they renewed 
these transgressions, they should be banished from the country, 
except within fourteen days they could excuse their conduct 
before the king. Eric the Fourteenth thus finally decided to 
permit Calvinism no progress in his dominions, although he 
retained his promise of religious freedom to the extent,— 
limited enough at the best,—of its bestowment upon immigrat- 
ing foreigners in 1561. 

This doctrinal conflict led the Swedish Church to a more 
clearly conscious and complete appropriation of the Lutheran 
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Confession of Faith. It was compelled to test the Lutheran 
Confession, not, as before, only in comparison with the Romish, 
but also with the Calvinistic, and it had now expressly 
embraced,—so far as the opinions of the king and the theolo- 
gical writers could be held to represent the church’s senti- 
ments,—“ the doctrine and ritual which harmonised with the 
teaching of Martin Luther.” Until the present date the 
Swedish Church had been Protestant in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic ; but henceforth it was Evangelical-Lutheran 
in opposition to the Reformed. Full thirty years, however, 
of heavy strife and trials were to elapse ere the labour 
of ecclesiastical organisation attained its full accomplish- 
ment. 

To revert to our narrative: when Eric, on the eighth anni- 
versary of his illustrious father’s death, was compelled to abdi- 
cate the throne, John III. ascended it as his successor. Equally 
with his brothers he had received an education worthy of the 
royal rank which they inherited. Yet his mind had, by nature, 
a greater tendency than theirs to quiet contemplation ; and 
even at the age of twenty he had to submit to paternal warn- 
ings against the undue indulgence of solitary reveries. All 
eyes were at present fixed upon the church, and its circum- 
stances were peculiarly calculated to attract the new monarch’s 
serious attention to those religious differences which divided 
the world, and to the means for healing the division. The ques- 
tion, whether it were really inevitable that the church’s external 
unity should be dissolved, was one which pressed hard upon 
the hearts of many, at the moment in which this unity seemed 
to have irretrievably departed. In England, John had seen 
the yet fresh traces of Rome’s bloody despotism under Mary, 
and the first attempts at ecclesiastical reconciliation under her 
successor Elizabeth ; and in Sweden, shortly afterwards, he had 
witnessed the tumult aroused by the Lutheran and Calvinistie 
warfare. The four years’ imprisonment to which he was con- 
demned by his capricious brother, he shared with his wife, who, 
as helonging to the Romish Church (she was the daughter of 
Sigismund II., King of Poland), brought an odious creed and 
form of worship to her adopted country ; and thus, in a nature 
such as John’s, there could not fail to arise comparisons that 
tended to something like religious eclecticism, and termi- 
nated in a struggle, lasting for nearly two decades, within the 
Swedish Chureh, the result of the king’s obstinate efforts to 
give it a new shape and a new character. It should be remem- 
bered, that during the whole of this period, the Church of Rome 
had scarcely been tolerated in Sweden. Eric the Fourteenth 
was certainly not its friend. When he wasseeking in marriage 
the hand of Queen Mary of Scotland, he did not forget that she 
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was a member of the popish communion. He doubted not, as 
he himself expresses it, that his intended spouse would, along 
with him, acknowledge the true faith ; but he at the same time 
instructed his ambassador to inquire what Mary thought of the 
ecclesiastical changes in his dominions, as also to obtain in- 
formation about the state of the Scottish Church. The envoy 
replied that Queen Mary was a papist, and that it was believed 
she would not abandon her religion. Eric, indeed, was advised 
to give up the thought of this matrimonial connection, on the 
express ground that Mary’s French relations, the Guises, would 
alone consent to it in the hope that, by its means, Sweden 
might again be brought back to “popish idolatry.” In the 
same year, John, then Duke of Finland, espoused the above- 
named Polish princess. Before his marriage, he promised never 
to compel his wife to change her catholic creed ; and, at the 
nuptials, reserved to himself the participation of the eucharist, 
not according to the popish custom, but according to the prac- 
tice which was in harmony with the Augsburg Confession,— 
to use his own words, “ Penes consuetudinem confessionis 
Augustane.” 

Externally, the Swedish Church retained, at the commence- 
ment of John’s reign, the same constitution which it had pos- 
sessed throughout the preceding period. The strenuous 
endeavours of Gustavus to remould it in presbyterian or semi- 
presbyterian fashion, had been only partially successful, and its 
organisation and general character were still of the episcopalian 
type. Much uncertainty, however, continued to prevail with 
regard to many ecclesiastical matters ; and, for the sake of all 
parties, it was desirable that the church’s constitution should 
be at last definitely fixed, and formally and legally sanctioned. 
Archbishop Laurentius Petri, now an old man, longed to see 
this object accomplished before his departure,—an object which 
had been the dream and desire of his whole life; and, when 
John assumed the sceptre, he earnestly urged him forward to 
the completion of the good work. Laurentius had already com- 
piled an ecclesiastical code which had been circulated in 
manuscript, and was held valid before it had been ratified by 
the authorities in church and state. But while any departures 
from this code awakened dissatisfaction, as conflicting with 
sound doctrine, decent order, and desirable unity, they had a 
fair excuse in the popular ignorance of the rules and regula- 
tions it contained, so long as they merely existed in manuscript 
form. King John, therefore, urged on by the archbishop, gave 
orders, that after his written constitution had been carefully 
revised by the prelates and other ecclesiastical superiors, it 
should be ak and published, and decreed formally binding 
ever afterwards, Our space will not permit us to give a sum- 
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mary of this important document; but we may indicate two 
or three of the chief points which it comprised. Its author 
refers in the preface to his protracted advocacy of the church’s 
right, independent of extraneous influence, to organise herself 
as might seem best to her; and, while following out such a 
principle in the present governmental code, he says that he 
cannot expect that with 7¢ all persons should be completely 
satistied,—* for where is there any one so fortunate as to please 
everybody alike?’ Consequently, he foresees that the popishly 
inclined will find it too little catholic, and the “sacramentarians” 
too Romish, in its tendencies, yet he himself will rest quite 
content with knowing that it is based upon “sound reason and 
the word of God.” That sacred word in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments is therefore laid down by him as the 
foundation-stone on which the entire subsequent superstructure 
must be erected. For the government of the church, bishops 
(called also superintendents, ordinarii and ordinatores) are 
set apart, whose office, however (and the reader will do well to 
mark this admission), is not of immediate divine appointment, 
but established for the sake of order, and inasmuch as the said 
office is not merely most useful, and in accordance with the will 
of God, the Holy Spirit, the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, but has also been approved and adopted throughout the 
whole of Christendom, and must continue until the end of the 
world, although any abuses connected therewith are to be 
sedulously removed. The bishop’s duty is to watch over the 
doctrine and lives of the clergy, over the morals and education 
of the people, over schools, academies, and hospitals. Yearly with 
one or two clerks he shall visit in his diocese, and when he him- 
self is prevented from doing so, the dean shall be his substitute. 
The seven cathedral churches of the realm shall be maintained, 
with their proper staff of ecclesiastical officials. As regards 
the inferior clergy, the privilege which each congregation pos- 
sessed of calling its own pastors is confirmed ; but if they are 
unable to propose any individual for the vacant charge, or if 
he who has been called shall prove unsuitable, then the bishop 
shall have the power of naming another person. The rules of 
church discipline are likewise fully enumerated ; but to these 
we cannot now more particularly allude. Enough has been 
stated, we think, to shew that the system thus by law estab- 
lished in Sweden was a moderate episcopacy, founded upon the 
principle of avoiding as much as possible any violent severance 
from the ancient forms, and, in fact, of conserving them so far 
as they were in accordance, or fancied accordance, with the 
word of God. By a synod, held at Upsala in 1572, the arch- 
bishop’s constitution was adopted and confirmed, and the Pro- 
testant Church of Sweden seemed at last to be fully organised. 
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“ This congress,” remarks the second of our two ecclesiastical 
historians, “ was the chief glory in the life of Laurentius Petri, 
the seal imprinted on his forty years’ long and arduous labours. 
The venerable father stood here, surrounded by a younger 
gencration, who looked up to him with confidence, and listened 
reverentially to the words he uttered. It wasin the hope that 
the work was finally accomplished, that he exclaimed, ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!’ In this hope 
lay for him the reward that God sometimes gives the faithful 
labourer, to behold the splendour of the triumph, but not the 
bitterness of the struggle by which it must be gained. Or had 
he even then a sense of shadowy foreboding, that ere a few 
years were passed, the edifice he had reared would again be 
threatened with destruction, and that the very men at present 
assembled in harmony around him, would be parted from each 
other in fierce religious conflict, that many of them would wage 
their warfare amid painful questionings of the truth, and that 
deposition from office, imprisonment, and exile, would be the 
lot of no small number who now believed that with united 
hands they had completed the temple of religious concord ?” 
Shortly after this time of crowning happiness, or dim presenti- 
ment, which,—call it by what name we choose,—was the most 
important epoch in the life of Laurentius Petri, he was sum- 
moned to his eternal recompence. “Lord, give peace in our 
day,” were his last words in his last pastoral epistle to his 
diocese, written in the spring of 1573, to exhort to thankful- 
ness for the recent Swedish victories in Livonia; but the 
prayer was answered in another sense than that in which he 
poured it forth, When he felt the end approaching, he re- 
quested Erasmus Nicolai, King John’s court preacher, to bear 
his last grateful remembrance to the sovereign, and to conjure 
him by the imperishable crown which he hoped to win in a 
higher world, to protect the church in its purity, and preserve 
for it the fixed position it had now assumed. His death oc- 
curred on the 26th October 1573, when he had attained the 
age of seventy-four, and in the forty-third year of his primacy 
as archbishop. He was buried by the clergy of his diocese, 
who mourned for him as for a father, in the choir of Upsala 
Cathedral, where his gravestone remains until the present 
time. 

The solemn dying adjuration which Laurentius Petri 
addressed to King John, seems soon to have faded from the 
monarch’s memory. That sovereign, indeed, ever since he 
ascended the throne, had been planning a scheme of religious 
compromise, which should reconcile the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and restore, in outward 
form at all events, the lost unity of Christendom. We have 
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already alluded to John’s peculiar temperament, and the eclec- 
tic tendency he evinced from a very early period. It is proba- 
ble that in his youth he too had received instruction from 
Beurreus, and that thus the germ of Calvinism may have been 
early deposited in his mind,—seed sown, however, in an un- 
grateful soil. Certain it is that his spirit was by nature in- 
clined to piety, or rather pietism. A suggestive anecdote is 
told of his childish years at Gripsholm Castle. He was then 
residing there with fis parents ; and on one occasion, exclaim- 
ing that he saw the figure of the crucified Saviour enter the 
apartment and draw near to where he stood, he fled terrified 
to the shelter of his mother’s arms. This incident occurred at 
the early age of four. A Vadstena monk had predicted in his 
boyhood that, although a younger son, he would one day wear 
the diadem ; and the accomplishment of the prediction contri- 
buted to gain for the cloister his especial favour. When, at a 
later period, his perusal of some of Calvin’s prodactions inclined 
him to the great Genevan Reformer’s views, a Lutheran friend 
recommended him to read as an antidote the works of Cyrill 
of Alexandria; and this advice drew his attention to the writ- 
ings of the fathers, and awakened for them his reverence and 
love. The antidote was effectual ; he soon gave up Calvinistic 
leanings ; and, during his long imprisonment, where he had 
time aud opportunity to hold converse with his books, he con- 
tinued his studies in patristic literature. About that literature 
he often communed with the chaplains of his Romish wife, 
men who had not been educated under the Jesuits, or in the 
principles of the Tridentine Council, and who, therefore, readily 
coincided with John’s own opinion that the source of truth was 
to be found, not, according to usual representation, in the 
church as gradually developed, through episcopacy and papacy, 
under the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, but in the 
sacred Scriptures, and the writings of the fathers, which exhibit 
its doctrines, and bear witness to the faith and worship of the 
earlier Christian ages. Hence the Jesuit Possevin, trained in 
the new school’s severer spirit, does not scruple to affirm that if 
these chaplains, as ought to have been the case with them, had 
been better grounded in dogmatic theology and ecclesiastical 
polemics, most likely they would have long ago restored Duke 
John to the communion of the Catholic Church. Thus it is 
evident that the convictions which John III. entertained re- 
garding Christian faith and the Christian Church, from the 
hour when he first began openly to intermeddle with ecclesias- 
tical affairs until the period of his death, had already been 
formed within the walls of his prison-house. But they were 
convictions which for long he cherished in a kind of dark and 
doubtful way, until, by two extraneous impulses, strength, 
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clearness, and solidity were at once imparted to them. The 
first impulse came from the “Consultatio” of the well-known 
George Cassander, in which that mediating divine describes 
to the Emperor Maximilian the Second, the best plan of re- 
conciling the two opposite parties, and putting an end, by a 
system of mutual concession, to the present divisions-in the 
church. Cassander’s “Consultatio” produced a great effect 
upon the mind of John. The second impulse came from his 
familiar intercourse with his secretary, Peter Michael Fecht, a 
disciple of Melancthon and the Wittemberg school, who, in all 
probability, made John, now reigning monarch, uainted 
with Cassander’s work. One day the king asked Fecht what 
he thought of the ancient fathers, as compared with the theo- 
logical authors of modern times. Fecht replied that he took 
the greater pleasure in the perusal of patristic writings. 
From this moment a close covenant was made between the two; 
and they undertook to investigate together the earliest doc- 
trine, constitution and usages of the Christian Church,—studies 
which lighted up the flame of a twenty years’ warfare among 
John’s Swedish subjects. Yet there can be little doubt that 
the king would have felt himself less called upon to assume 
his future independent position between the protestant right 
of private judgment, and the popish doctrine of blind obedience, 
if the demands of the latter had not been so importunately 
addressed to him through his Roman Catholic spouse, Queen 
Catherine. By her instrumentality the see of Rome expected 
to win back to the true faith the erring sovereign of Sweden, 
and his people ; and all means were therefore put in practice 
to achieve this desirable result. 

Foremost among the men who laboured for the complete 
restoration of the Romish Church in Poland, the native country 
or the Swedish queen, was Stanislaus Hosius, bishop of Kulm 
and Ermeland, and, in 1561, elevated to the rank of cardinal. 
A pattern of Jesuitic piety, and loudly praised by his Catholic 
contemporaries for his learning and devotion, he early conse- 
crated his gifts to the one object of his life,—the extirpation of 
protestantism and the resuscitation of the lost papal power. By 
word and deed he wrought unweariedly for the furtherance of 
the end he had in view. The mildness of King Sigismund 
Augustus he strove to harden into implacable resentment 
against heretics and heresies,—his favourite maxim being that 
the protestants were to be defeated, not with the pen, but with 
the sword, “non stylo, sed sceptro magistratuum, coercendos 
esse.” In 1571, he hoped, on account of theological dissensions 
in the Lutheran Church, to regain for Rome the Elector of 


Saxony and his subjects, for which purpose he resolved to send 
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thither some Jesuit emissaries, and exhorted Duke Albert of 
Bavaria to aid him in the enterprise, a request, however, which 
that prince declined. When, after the death of Sigismund, in 
1572, the estates of Poland decreed religious freedom for the 
Protestants,—the so-called paw dissidentiwm,—he laboured 
with all his might to prevent Henry of Anjou, the newly- 
chosen sovereign, from ratifying the ordinance; and, after 
Henry notwithstanding had confirmed it, he sought to prevail 
with him to break his oath, inasmuch as it should not be con- 
sidered binding,—a notable feature by which to judge of the 
moral worth of Hosius, and the real nature of his.ecclesiastical 
activity. Lutherans, in his estimation, could not be accounted 
Christians ; their doctrine he styled “Satanism,” and their 
reachers were “atheists,” worse than parricides and robbers. 
t was this violent champion of the papacy who, in the first 
instance, endeavoured, through the Queen of Sweden, to effect 
a Romanising metamorphosis in her husband’s as yet uncertain 
mind. MHosius was now resident at Rome, and from thence, 
on the ground of his friendship with the princes of the Jagel- 
lon dynasty, he despatched to Queen Catherine letter after 
letter, filled with exhortations to stedfastness in the faith, and 
entreating her assistance in the great work of John’s conver- 
sion. In 1573, he wrote to the Swedish king himself. But, 
to do John justice, the reply he sent was not what Hosius ex- 
‘aasany The truth is that the former seems, by this time, to 
ave fully determined to take up an independent religious 
poteee of his own, and, however much he might dislike what 
e deemed the extravagances of Lutheranism, to avoid doing 
aught that savoured of a willingness to resume once more 
Rome’s heavy spiritual yoke. 

It was in such circumstances that the Synod of Stockholm 
assembled, on the 6th June 1574 More than seven months 
had elapsed since the death of Archbishop Laurentius Petri, 
and no one had as yet been appointed to the see left vacant by 
his decease. The intervening time was devoted by King John, 
anc his friend and secretary, Fecht, to the studies which were 
designed to give form and substantiality to their future ecclesi- 
astical projects. When the Synod met, the king himself 
appeared at it, and not obscurely indicated the peculiar views 
he entertained. He seems to have found it already necessary 
to dispel the suspicions floating in men’s minds that he was 
about to return to the Romish communion; all this, he said, 
was an utter falsehood. For his own part, he would preserve, 
protect, and perpetuate the “doctrine of the ancient church,” 
and provide br the liberal support of religion and of learning. 
But it was well known how many heresies were now being dis- 
seminated through the different countries of Europe, and how 
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much division and disturbance existed even among the theolo- 
gians who adhered to the Augsburg Confession, certain of whom 
in Wittemberg and Leipzig would somewhat fashion their doc- 
trine in accordance with the belief of the early Christian 
fathers, while others presumptuously assailed it. In the midst 
of such discussion concerning matters of faith, it might be 
therefore advisable to attach oneself to the “apostolic and 
catholic belief of the earliest church,”"—a belief corroborated 
alike by the sacred Scriptures and the writings of the holy 
fathers. In many respects we had departed from it; the order 
of the mass* in especial had deviated from the ancient litur- 
gies, and should be forthwith restored to its pristine purity. 
Then, cautiously feeling his way, the king propounded certain 
minor changes in the celebration of the p Even oy which, how- 
ever, with the exception of one or two, the Synod declined to 
entertain. Thereafter, mainly through John’s influence, Lau- 
rentius Petri (usually called the younger, to distinguish him 
from his father-in-law and predecessor in the primacy), at that 
time professor in Upsala, was elected to the vacant see. In 
learning, the new archbishop surpassed most of his contem: 
poraneous fellow-countrymen; but yet it could scarcely be 
affirmed of him, to use the common expression, that he was 
“the right man in the right place.” e period was one of 
spiritual storm and convulsion ; grievous trials were impending 
over the newly-formed Protestant Church of Sweden; and Lau- 
rentius Petri the younger, lacked the unyielding strength of 
spirit which was requisite to grapple with external opponents, 
and to check effectually internal broils. Of a flexible and 
wavering nature, he was too much inclined to give way to the 
plans which, with characteristic stubbornness, the king for a 
series of years attempted to obtrude upon himself, the other 
bishops, and the inferior clergy,—so that where an ecclesiasti- 
cal helmsman, gifted with greater nerve and energy, would 
have steered the church’s vessel safe through the tempestuous 
surges, under the guidance of the new metropolitan it was too 
frequently in danger of being well nigh left to the tender 
mercies of the stormy winds and waves. 

We can but very briefly advert to the incidents which more 
immediately followed. In the February of 1575, King John 
issued a set of “ ordinances,” as they were called, which he had 
compiled with Fecht’s assistance, and submitted for their 
approbation to some of the deans and bishops, along with the 





* It is almost superfluous to remark that the word massa or ‘‘ mass,” must 
here, as in the Lutheran Churches generally, be taken in its widest sense, ¢¢., 
the service at the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper, and not necessarily the 
popish ritual which distinctively bears that name. 
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clergy of the capital. The required approbation, it is rather 
singular to find, was granted, although after serious consi- 
deration and much reluctance, by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities thus assembled. For the “ordinances” were, to all intents 
and purposes, an alarming backward step in the career of the 
Swedish Reformation. 4 them were fully embodied the 
middle views which had been so zealously embraced by the 
sovereign, and which, neither popish nor Lutheran, hovered in 
a kind of spiritual cloudland between the two,—professing to 
oppose Rome on the one hand, yet the whole time, insensibl 
it may be, still surely nearing her,—and on the other hand, 
professing to oppose Calvinism, yet along with it virtually con- 
demning what even the evangelical Lutherans believed to be 
harmonious with Scripture. Unfortunately, our space will not 

rmit us to enumerate the various articles in the “ ordinances” ; 

ut this is a matter of the less moment, as the chief interest 
gathers around the subsequent “ liturgical ” struggle, which was 
properly the legitimate and inevitable issue of the “ ordinances” 
that preceded it. Notwithstanding, we must again record our 
surprise, that the very men who afterwards imperilled their 
offices for their resistance to the liturgy and the ordinances 
themselves, should now, at the request of the king, have sanc- 
tioned, however unwillingly, the latter. The only charitable 
motive we can assign for such conduct is that, from sad lack of 
forethought, they saw in these ordinances a mere code of minor 
regulations, which did not bear within them the germ of greater 
and more disastrous changes yet to come. 

It was not long until the bishops and the Stockholm clergy 
found good cause to repent their too ready and blameable com- 
ee with the wishes of the sovereign. For some time he 

ad been engaged, by Fecht’s aid, in the compilation of a new 
Liturgy for the Swedish Church, intended to replace the one 
presently in use, which had been prepared by Olaus Petri in 
1531. Olof’s liturgy or “ missal ” was unmistakeably Protestant 
in its whole scope and character, and therefore distasteful’ to 
King John, who, as one most important step towards the accomp- 
lishment of his dearly cherished object, desired to effect a change 
in the eucharistic service, for the purpose of closely approximat- 
ing that service to the ritual of the Church of Rome. The 
new liturgy, in truth,—first published in the spring of 1576, 
and called familiarly the Red Book, from the colour of its 
binding,—was based upon the “ Missale Romanum,” or Roman 
Missal, employed in the papal worship, and involving, of course, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The passage chiefly offen- 
sive in the Red Book was the following :—“ Thy same Son, the 
same sacrifice, which is a pure, unspotted, and holy sacrifice, 
exhibited for our reconciliation, for our shield, shelter, and 
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rotection against Thy wrath, and against the terrors of sin and 
Feath, we do with faith receive, and with our humble prayers 
offer (frambdara, 1.¢., ‘ set forth,’ or ‘ offer”) before Thy glorious 
majesty.”"* But, independently of this passage, the whole of 
the new missal was pervaded by a Romanising spirit,—in so 
far, at least, as it deviated from the previous missal of Olaus 
Petri,—because of course it could not be said that the former 
lacked all points of resemblance to the latter, which had now 
been used for upwards of forty yearsin Sweden. The dissemi- 
nation of the Red Book was at first accompanied by no order 
for its adoption. Its authors expected that this would gradually 
follow through the agency of the bishops in their several 
dioceses, and only sought meanwhile to make it generally 
known, before its introduction, by formal and solemn decree, 
for congregational use in general. It was by separate and 
semi-private negotiations that, at the beginning, King John 
expected to gain his end. But the issue of such attempts 
would have intimidated any one less self-willed and less firmly 
convinced of the truth and justice of his cause than was the 
opinionative Swedish sovereign. The earliest sign of the 
approaching tempest appeared in the capital, where the cle: 
soon evinced their complete repugnance to the pro’ ecclesi- 
astical innovation. Abhaas as has been ulready mentioned, 
they had subscribed the “ordinances” of the preceding year, 
they had notwithstanding refused to put them in practice, so 
soon as the speedily ensuing sequel, 2.¢., the liturgy, denoted 
with sufficient clearness the goal at which the king and Fecht 
were aiming. They declined to celebrate, in the June of 1576, 
the then occurring solemnity of the “Body of Christ,” which 
had been for the first time enjoined upon them by the “ ordi- 
nances,” and which, from its close connection with the popish 
doctrine of transubstantiation, might well give rise to doubts 
and suspicions of the gravest kind. When, —- the follow- 
ing autumn, the Nativity of the Virgin Mary fell, by the same 
“ordinances,” to be celebrated on the 8th September, they 
again refused to yield obedience, and expressly declared their 
firm resolve to reject the Red Book, the introduction of which 
into divine service at Stockholm was to have taken place that 
very day. Foremost among the malcontents were two, re- 
spectively named Olof and Abraham, who, however, did not 
lack zealous adherents and supporters. Their undisguised 
opposition was more than John could tolerate, especially as it 
might prove a dangerous example on account of the prominent 





* The exact words of the Romish Missal are “ offerimus preclare magis- 
tati tux, de donis tuis et datis, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam, panem 
sanctum vite sterne et calicem salutis perpetus.” The words “ offerimus” 
and “ hostiam ” are retained in the Latin text of King John’s liturgy. 
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lace occupied by those who thus stepped forth as hostile to 
his royal wishes. Olof and Abraham, therefore, along with 
two others, the chaplains Ericus Petri and Petrus Erici,-were, 
on the 7th September, suspended from their offices, and de- 
tained prisoners in their several dwellings. The king charged 
them not merely with disobedience to ecclesiastical law, but 
with violating the allegiance they owed to their earthly sove- 
reign: From a second quarter, moreover, the mutterings of the 
impending storm were heard. This quarter was the dukedom 
of John’s youngest brother Charles. In impressible boyhood, 
before he reached the early age of ten, Charles had stood 
beside his father’s knees, when the great Gustavus, shortl 
prior to his death, took his last solemn farewell of his people's 
deputies, and uttered the words of paternal love and fervour 
which no Swedish heart can yet remember without emotion. 
Inheriting, beyond the other sons, his father’s power and 
earnestness, he perhaps cherished also, as not seldom happens 
to children who are early rendered orphans, with profounder 
and holier reverence that illustrious father’s memory. Often 
in his boyhood he was seen perusing the testamentary instruc- 
tions of Gustavus, which, in addition to temporal bequests, 
contained the memorable exhortation addressed to his son, 
“ never to allow himself to be drawn from God’s pure doctrine, 
but therein continually to abide.” King Eric had with great 
care watched over the education of his younger brotber ; and 
the religious discussions so common at the time, and especially 
in the Swedish Court, concerning Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Popery, must have been familiar to Charles from a very early 
period, and, as is proved by the events that followed, must have 
produced a deep effect upon his mind. When eighteen years 
old, he took possession of the principality allotted him, which 
comprised the whole diocese of Strengniis, and a portion of that 
of Som including the districts of Vadsbo and Valla in Ves- 
tergotland, His father’s will had provided no definite arrange- 
ments with regard to matters ecclesiastical in the province 
which formed Charles’s dukedom ; but Eric, in 1561, had 
entered into an agreement with his brother, which stipulated 
that the latter should enjoy the privilege of appointing the 
inferior clergy, although not the bishops or “ ordinaries,’—a 
right reserved for the reigning sovereign. The parish priests 
of the principality were to share in the management of all 
church affairs along with their brethren in the remainder of the 
kingdom. Such was the ecclesiastical condition of the separate 
dominions of Duke Charles, when, in 1576, the famous Red 
Book or liturgy appeared, As early as the month of March it 
was transmitted to Charles through Goran Gera, Eric Sparre, 
and Henrick Mattson, whom King John had sent to Nyképing 
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for that purpose, and who were also empowered to convey the 
request that Charles would introduce the new prayer-book 
into divine service within his territories as speedily as possible. 
Duke Charles replied half evasively and half in language of 
reproof. “With regard to the new ecclesiastical forms,” he 
said, “he could not so easily approve of them and put them in 
= practice, while he bore in mind that he, like his other 

rothers, was so solemnly advised and enjoined, by their 
father’s dying testament, to guard against human doctrines and 
inventions.” Continued negotiations during the summer and 
the autumn had no influence in prevailing upon Charles to 
return a more favourable reply. He and the clergy of his 
principality had now assumed the firm position from which 
they never afterwards could be either enticed or compelled to 
withdraw. Jealous of his privileges, the duke compiled a col- 
lection of extracts from the records on whith he based his right 
to temporal and spiritual jurisdiction within the territories over 
which he ruled. Finally, in September 1576, he assembled 
the representatives of his subjects at Nykoping, where they 
bound themselves stedfastly to maintain the true faith and 
doctrine, and not to embrace any other religious rites than 
those which had been in Christian use from the time of Gus- 
tavus until the present day. There is‘no doubt that the 
resolution thus adopted, and scrupulously observed to the last, 
formed one chief obstacle to John’s bold, but at once unwise 
and unscriptural ecclesiastical innovations. 

In the midst of the gathering storm of opposition, both in 
his brother’s dukedom and the kingdom proper, the Swedish 
monarch convoked the estates of the realm and a subsequent 
synod, to be held in the month of February 1577. On the 
1lth day of that month the diet was opened by King John. 
In his introductory address he drew a dark, and, we shall 
charitably hope, somewhat exaggerated picture of the existing 
condition of the clergy in his dominions. He complained that 
neither in life nor in acquirements were they fitted for their 
sacred calling. They allowed the churches to fall into disre- 
pair; and, especially, they solemnised the sacrament of the 
supper in unworthy fashion, with unwashed hands, in dirt- 
stained clothes, often wearing riding-boots and spurs; not 
unfrequently the sacred elements were dispensed by them 
from wooden platters, and vessels of tin or clay, while at the 
entertainments which they gave in their own houses, they 
made use of cups of silver. Each one introduced new rites 
and ceremonies according to his individual will and pleasure. 
He (John) had therefore of his own accord, as well as moved 
thereto by many supplications from his subjects, compiled, 
with the assistance of the primate and the bishop of Vesteraas, 
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a series of rules for divine service and for the proper celebra- 
tion of the eucharist, in order that the clergy might lead their 
hearers to the true fear of God. They were not, he continued, 
to believe the false reports in circulation, that he was going to 
smuggle in heresy elenaend doctrine, to re-establish a Latin 
service and the celibacy of the priesthood, or that he had 
already invited monks by the thousand to take up their resi- 
dence in Sweden. He concluded by asking the Estates if 
they were willing to adopt the liturgy he had thus prepared,— 
a question to which those who did reply, replied in the affirma- 
tive. It would seem as if the clergy had not been present on 
this occasion ; but, whether or no, the king evidently proceeded 
upon the assumption that they had not given their assent 
along with the other members of the diet. For, the next day, 
the Synod,—if it can indeed be called so,—was opened, under 
the presidency of John himself. A vote was immediately 
taken ; they who approved of the liturgy were to occupy the 
right, they who disapproved of it, the left. On the right side 
the majority assembled around the archbishop ; on the left, a 
smaller number gathered round Bishop Martin Gestricius of 
Linképing, who now assumed the vacant place as opposition 
leader. An earnest attempt was made by the king to gain 
over, by argument and entreaty, the minority to his views. 
The question was discussed aloud in his presence between the 
a pa and Bishop Martin. The respect which the latter 

ad acquired for learning and integrity, lent the greatest im- 
portance to his opinions ; and his unfavourable criticism of the 
new liturgy produced a deep impression on his auditors. Yet, 
notwithstanding, when the Synod reassembled, the day follow- 
ing, at Stockholm Castle, Bishop Martin stood alone ; all those 
who, a few hours before, seemed to share his convictions, had 
now fairly deserted him for the other side. It is certainly 
somewhat difficult to comprehend a result so singular. But, 
in the first place, it must be remembered that the meeting was 
not properly a Synod ; it did not fairly represent the Swedish 
clergy,—for the adoption of the liturgy was only sanctioned 
by ninety-six persons, exclusive of the bishops who were 
favourable to it ; and in the second place, there is much force 
in the judgment passed by Anjou on the whole proceedings of 
this so-called Council of the Church. “It requires,” he remarks, 
“no great measure of attention to the phraseology of its final 
resolution, to discover that here we have not men who, with free 
and full conviction, pledge themselves to what they confirm 
by the subscription of their names; and with such expres- 
sions of approval no one would rest satisfied, whose views were 
cordially accepted. It was just a sample of the attempts at 
accommodation, repeated over and over again in history, when 
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rties who are really unreconciled to each other meet upon a 
| et territory which purblind mediators call that of peace 
and reconcilement, but which, for one or both of them, is rather 
that of falsehood and hypocrisy,—meet for a single hour, to be 
severed the next, with increased bitterness of feeling, so much 
the farther from each other.” On the 27th February the 
bishops left Stockholm, in order, as their several feelings 
prompted them, either to advance or impede the introduction 
of the liturgy into their different dioceses. Archbishop 
Laurentius Petri was especially zealous in forwarding the 
wishes of his sovereign. He would tolerate no disobedience to the 
mandate compelling the employment of the new prayer-book, 
and declared that whoever of the clergy should refuse to receive 
it before the following 18th of May, would thereby forfeit his 
office—a declaration reduced to practice in the case of some, 
who remained firm in their opposition to the hated manual. 
In the diocese of Skara a similar intolerant course was pursued. 
Within the bishoprics of Linképing and Strengnis, however, 
the enforcement of the liturgy had to encounter much greater 
difficulties, arising partly with the occupiers of the two sees 
themselves. Bishop Martin of Linképing, after his return 
from Stockholm, did nothing to further the adoption of the 
prayer-book, but, on the other hand, emitted, along with his 
chapter, a declaration, in which they stated that it was unad- 
visable either by command or compulsion to introduce its use. 
Bishop Nils of Strengnéis, while the Stockholm Synod was still 
in progress, despatched messengers to ascertain from his sove- 
reign prince, Duke Charles, the opinion of the latter with 
regard to the new liturgy. Charles replied that “he did not 
know of any other church ritual or missal than that which had 
been so long employed in Sweden, and had no desire to try 
anything novel,—however fair-seeming the reasons might be 
for its adoption,—until it was clearly proved to him that the 
old ritual was wrong, and that the grounds of its employment 
were untenable.” Within Charles’s dukedom no subsequent 
step was taken which denoted the slightest approval of the 
new ecclesiastical change. Its ruler was as stubborn in his 
determination as was King John himself; and when, in the 
August of 1577, he set out on a foreign journey, he strictly en- 
joined his unmarried sister Elizabeth to continue firm in the 
doctrine which had been adopted during their father’s lifetime. 
While absent on this journey, he more than once exhorted the 
bishop to refuse his sanction to any change in divine service 
while he was away from his dominions. He publicly assumed 
the position which he occupied ever afterwards, as the great 
supporter of the opponents of the liturgy, and began to open 
a place of refuge in his territories for the Swedish clergy who 
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were deposed from their charges on account of their refusal to re- 
ceive it. But all this had no weight with John, who, prompted 
by his wife, and strengthened by the proselytising efforts now 
strongly put forth by Rome, urged forward his favourite scheme 
with an indomitable energy worthy of a better cause. He had 
at last openly called the Jesuits to his kingdom, and all the 
former rumours of his conversion to the Catholic faith were 
alarmingly revived and circulated. The Vatican, in truth, 
cherished strong hopes of the final realisation of its wishes, and 
beheld in prospect the Swedish sovereign and his people once 
more prostrate at the feet of the supreme pontiff, and devoted 
children of the Romish Church. A time of heavy trial came 
for those who remained faithful among the Lutheran clergy of 
Sweden ; and high honour is due to the firm and constant 
sufferers who, at the risk of losing their every temporal pos- 
session, refused to bow down before the man-made semi- 
popish Dagon which John, in his obstinate infatuation, had 
constructed and commanded them, under the severest penal- 
ties, to worship. To the fact that so many were faithful is 
mainly owing, under the providence of God, the rescue of the 
Swedish Church from re-immersion in the ancient spiritual 
darkness,—a darkness that would have been all the lane 
after the brief preceding years of comparative gospel radi- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, we cannot more appropriately conclude than by 
quoting the weighty and suggestive words of Bishop Anjou, in 
which, referring to the whole of the great liturgical conflict, he 
remarks as follows :—“The severity with which King John 
endeavoured to compel the introduction of his prayer book, 
was the testing-fire which purified the Swedish Church to a 
clear conviction of the Protestant principles which formed its 
basis. Besides what we have already mentioned, many cases 
are recorded of the ecclesiastical confusion which it caused, 
and of the sore soul-trouble occasioned to each Swedish pastor 
by the question forced upon him, whether his conscience 
approved or rejected this novel liturgy; and the names of 
many are given, who partly on their death-beds lamented in 
the deepest penitence that they had been seduced to sanction 
the fatal prayer book, partly ended their sorrowing lives in 
madness,—narratives of which incidents were sometimes care- 
fully drawn up and attested by the members of the congrega- 
tions so sadly tried. Of the people’s inclination to the liturgy 
no evidence remains, except the petitions referred to by King 
John in 1577, and what Possevin says on the same subject ; 
no dissatisfaction, such as appeared in the time of King Gus- 
tavus, when the superfluous ecclesiastical ceremonies were 
removed, was now expressed towards the clergy who declined 
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to reintroduce them. But, on the other hand, it is recorded 
that many persons absented themselves from public worship in 
the churches where it was conducted according to the new 
form, and attended those only where it was not employed ; 
and that many also, at the point of death, refused to receive 
the sacrament when it could solely be administered to them 
by the hands of a liturgic minister ; while not a few parents 
recalled their sons from their schools and studies, to withdraw 
them from the storms of an uncertain future.” So unpalat- 
able were King John’s Romanising innovations to the majority 
of his Swedish subjects. J.J. 


Art. II.—Scoto-Calvinism and Anglo-Puritanism. 
An Irenicum. 


—— of our readers who have dipped, even sparingly, into 

the history of Christian doctrine, must have remarked 
how often churches and sects which agree with each other on 
the main points of religion, assume, in course of time, shades of 
diversity which distinguish them from each other, as decidedly 
as the different species of animals which belong to the same genus 
innatural history. If they happen tohave burst asunder in deadly 
strife, the two parties retain for ages after the colour of the dogma 
for which they respectively contended. But even when a 
ing has been friendly, like that of Abraham and Lot, each taking 
its own way, mutual distance will often produce all the effects of 
alienation. Time, which works its changes on societies as well 
as on the human frame, seldom fails to leave the marks of its 
finger on the two churches ; and if they should chance to meet 
each other in conference with a view to reunion, they may 
be hardly able to recognise each other as members of the 
same family, so many are the small points on which they are 
found todisagree. To trace the minute shades that distinguish 
churches known as evangelical, is a delicate task, demanding 
an amount of impartiality which it a be deemed presumption, 
perhaps, for us to claim. We can only say that in attempting 
this task, we feel conscious of no other motive than that of a sin- 
cere desire to effect a hearty reconciliation between parties who, 
we are persuaded, substantially agree in the grand vital doctrines 
of the cross. We confine ourselves at present to two of these 
parties who may be said to have existed in Scotland for nearly 
a century and a half, and whom, for the sake of distinction, we 
have named the Scoto-Calvinistic and the Anglo-Puritan. To 
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explain the differences to which those terms refer, it may be 
neccessary to take a brief historical ret ‘ 

Our first reformers expressed themselves on the leading 
doctrines of the gospel with singular boldness and freedom. 
While zealously contending for the doctrine of predestination, 
they were not the less strenuous in preaching the free gospel 
of the grace of God. Obviously they were quite unconscious 
of any antagonism between these two things. Both of them 
they found taught with equal plainness in the Word of God. 
Both of them they found fraught with edification and comfort 
to the believer ; and both of them, without attempting a meta- 
physical adjustment between them, they urged on the unques- 
tioning reception of all true Christians. Calvin and Knox, so 
well known as advocates of the divine decrees, frequently em- 
ploy language, when speaking of the love of God and the duty 
of man, which would be accepted by many in the present day, 
who are partial to the views of Arminius. 


‘¢ Therefore (says Calvin) has Christ brought in life because our 
heavenly Father was unwilling that the human race (genus humanum) 
which he loved should perish.” 

‘‘ Nothing else can be seen in Uhrist than this, that from his infinite 
goodness, God was willing to help us, that he might save the perishing ; 
and as often as our sins oppress us, as often as Satan would drive us 
to despair, let us hold up this shield, God is not willing that we 
should be consigned to eternal destruction, because he has ordained 
his Son to be the salvation of the world.”—-(Calvin on John iii. 16.) 

‘¢ The common solution of this passage (He is the propitiation not 
for our sins only, but also for the sins of the whole world), given by 
the schoolmen, is, that Christ suffered sufficiently for the whole world, 
but efficaciously only for the elect, pro toto mundo passum esse Chris- 
tum, sed pro electis tantum efficaciter. I grant that this is true, but it 
does not apply to the words of the apostle, whose meaning simply is, 
that the death of Christ was the common benefit of the whole church ; 
it embraces not the reprobate, but all who should afterwards believe ; 
for then is the grace of Christ duly set forth when ‘he is preached as 
the only salvation of the world.”—(Calvin on 1st John ii. 2.) 


The following, taken from a beautiful prayer in what has 
been called Knox’s liturgy, runs in the same strain :— 


«¢ © Father of mercy and God of all consolation, seeing all creatures 
do acknowledge and confess thee as Governor and Lord, it becometh 
us, the workmanship of thine own hand, at all times to reverence and 
magnify thy godly majesty ; first, for that thou hast’created us in thine 
own image and similitude, but chiefly because thou hast delivered us 
from that everlasting death and damnation, into the which Satan drew 
mankind by the means of sin, from the bondage whereof neither man 
nor angel was able to make us free ; but thou, O Lord, rich in mercy, 
and infinite in goodness, has provided our redemption to stand in 
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thine only and well-beloved Son, whom of very love thou didst give 
to be made man like unto to us in all things, sin excepted, that in his 
body he might receive the punishment of our transgression, by his 
death to make satisfaction to thy justice, and by his resurrection to 
destroy him that was author of death, and so to bring again life to 


the world, from which all the whole offspring of Adam most justly was 
exiled.” 


Again, in another prayer used in the French church in 
Geneva, and included in the same book, we read as follows :— 


‘We make our prayers unto thee, O Lord God most merciful 
Father, for all men in general, that as thou wilt be known to be the 
Saviour of all the world by the redemption purchased by thine only 
Son Jesus Christ, even so that such as have been hitherto holden 
captive in darkness and ignorance for lack of the knowledge of thy 
gospel, may through the preaching thereof, and the clear light of thine 

oly Spirit, be brought into the right way of salvation.” 


A change, however, may be observed in the tone of their 
immediate successors. Under the chilling breath of controversy, 
the waters of life, which flowed and sparkled so freely in the 
morning of the Reformation, were congealed into the proposi- 
tions of a cold and rigid orthodoxy. It is well known that 
during the 17th century our Scottish ministers studied on 
the continent, and borrowed most of their theological ideas 
from the writings of the Dutch and Belgium divines. After 
the Synod of Dort, they partook largely of the Anti-Arminian 
spirit; and their theology, owing to this antagonism, be- 
came more formal, more guarded, and more one-sided than 
that of the early reformers. The efforts of Laud to introduce 
along with Romanism, a species of Pelagianism into the 
Church of England, tended still more to intensify the oppo- 
sition of our Scottish divines to every thing that savoured 
of Arminianism. The Westminster Confession bears sufficient 
evidence to the prevalence of this spirit ; but in the eyes of 
some of our Scottish theologians, it does not seem to have gone 
far enough in that direction. To this feeling, perhaps, we owe 
the “Sum of saving knowledge,” said to have been the joint 

roduction of Mr James Durham and Mr David Dickson, a 

ocument, which, though not recognised as part of our standards, 
is generally bound up with our Confession of Faith, and was 
no doubt intended to pronounce the mind of the Church of 
Scotland upon the Arminian points, more decisively than the Con- 
fession had done. This treatise brings out very clearly the con- 
trast between what we have called the Scoto-Calvinistic and the 
Anglo-Puritan schools of theology. In the first place, it proceeds 
on the assumption that there are two covenants connected with 
man’s salvation: the covenant of redemption between God the 
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Father and the Son from all eternity, and the covenant of grace 
made between God and the believer in time. This distinction 
implies that the covenant of grace involves certain conditions 
which must be fulfilled by the sinner before he can partake of 
its blessings ; for although it is stated that “ God requireth no 
other conditions but faith,” yet under the term “ faith,” a great 
deal more is included than the simple act of believing; as 
appears from the following explanations :—“ If ye will believe 
me, and be reconciled to me,1 will, by covenant, give unto you 
Christ and all saving graces in him.” “The way of reconcilia- 
tion was in all ages one and the same in substance, viz., by 
forgiving the sins of them who do acknowledge their sins and 
their enmity against God, and do seek reconciliation and 
remission of sins in Christ.” “Ir men shall acknowledge 
the enmity, and shall be content to enter into covenant of 
friendship with God through Christ, THEN God will be con- 
tent to be reconciled with them freely.” 

Another peculiarity of this treatise lies in the prominence 
which is given throughout to the doctrine of election. The 
whole system of gospel truth is formulated with a special 
reference to this doctrine. Thus, instead of simply stating, 
as is done in the Confession, that the end of Christ’s dea 
was to satisfy divine justice and to reconcile us unto God, 
it is said, that “God having freely chosen unto life a certain 
number of lost mankind, for the glory of his rich grace, did 
give them, before the world began, unto God the Son, 
appointed Redeemer, that upon condition he would submit 
himself to the law as surety for them, and satisfy justice 
for them by giving obedience in their name, even unto the 
suffering of the cursed death of the cross, he should ransom 
and redeem them all from sin and death, and purchase wnto 
them righteousness and eternal life.” No notice is taken of 
such passages as John iii. 16, “God so loved the world,” &. ; 
and when commenting on 2 Cor. v. 14, “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself,’ care is taken to qualify 
the expression by uniformly representing it as the “elect world. 
The outward ordinances of the gospel are represented as ap- 
pointed “to make the elect partakers of the covenant of grace, 
and all the rest that are called to be inexcusable” ; and while it is 
granted that in his word the Lord makes offers of grace to all 
sinners, this is qualified by what follows, “upon condition of 
faith in Jesus Christ; and whosoever do confess their sin, 
accept of Christ offered, and submit themselves to his ordin- 
ances, he will have both them and their children received into 
the honour and privileges of the covenant of grace.” The 
offers of grace and salvation in such passages as Isaiah lv. 1, 
“Ho every one that thirsteth,” &c., are described as addressed 
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not to men universally, but to those only who have been called 
“sensible sinners,” or, as it is expressed in this treatise, “to 
every soul without exception, that truly desires to be saved 
from sin and wrath.” 

We need only add, that according to this “sum of saving 
knowledge,” faith does not carry within it the nature of assur- 
ance or appropriation ; which can only be reached by a painful 
and laborious process of self-examination. The mode in which 
this process is to be conducted is by a series of syllogisms of 
which the following’ may serve as a specimen :— 


‘Thence may the weak believer strengthen his faith, by reasoning 
after this manner : Whosoever believeth the doctrines delivered by the 
Son of God, and findeth himself partly drawn powerfully to believe in 
him, and partly driven by the fear of God’s wrath to adhere unto 
him, may be sure of right and interest to life eternal through him. 

‘‘ But sinful and unworthy, I (may the weak believer say) do believe 
the doctrine delivered by the Son of God, and do feel myself partly 
drawn powerfully to believe in him, by the sight of life in him ; and 
partly driven by the fear of God’s wrath, toadhere unto him: There- 
fore I may be sure of my right and interest unto eternal life through 
him 


‘¢ Thence he who hath closed a bargain with God, may strengthen his 
faith by reasoning after this manner: Whosoever doth heartily receive 
the offer of free grace, made free to sinners, thirsting for righteousness 
and salvation, unto him, by an everlasting covenant, belongeth Christ, 
the true David, with all his sure and saving mercies. 

‘* But I (may the weak believer say) do heartily receive the offer of 
free grace, made here to sinners, thirsting for righteousness and sal- 
vation. Therefore unto me, by an everlasting covenent, belongeth 
Christ Jesus with all his saving mercies.” 


This method of teaching saving knowledge differs very con- 
siderably from that of the Anglo-Puritan school. The two 
modes may be said to have come into collision in the Marrow 
controversy of 1720. The book entitled “The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity,” is a compilation of the sentiments of English 
and foreign divines,* the first part of which is devoted to the 
illustration of the gospel, as a proclamation of free and uncon- 
ditional mercy to the race of mankind. The character of the 
treatise may be understood when we briefly state, that the 
grand object of the author was to draw a sharp contrast be- 
tween the law and the gospel, and to prove that the latter was 
a system of pure grace, Sotina from the boundless love of 
God, unencumbered by any conditions or qualifications ; a 





* The book was published in England by Mr Edward Fisher, and having 
fallen into the hands of the celebrated Thomas Boston, he was so much 


struck with admiration for it, that he republished it in Scotland with copious 
notes and comments, 
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system not of bem. but of promises ; not of penalties, but of 
privileges, and breathing throughout only peace and good will 
toward man. The covenant of grace was held to be one and 
indevisable, the proper and only condition of which was the 
finished work of the Son of God. This condition having been 
fulfilled, the blessings of the covenant are offered unto all men 
without exception or limitation. 

Christ was exhibited in the gospel as God’s love-gift to a 
perishing world. He is called “the Saviour of the world,” a 
term which belongs to him in his official character, and to 
him alone, “God loved the world,” taking this term in its 
large general sense as meaning the world of mankind sinners, 
irrespective of any distinction between elect and non-elect. 
The gospel message is, “To you, O men, I call, and my voice is 
to the sons of men.” The invitations to “ every one that is 
thirsty ”—“ to all that labour and are heavy laden,” are held 
to include all in a state of nature, who are thirsting fur happi- 
ness and laden with care, and even those who say, “we are 
rich and have need of nothing,” and who know not (are not 
sensible) that they are “ wretched and miserable.” 

Every child of Adam, therefore, is warranted simply in 
virtue of his connection with the human race, to consider 
himself as personally addressed in the offers of grace, and to 
appropriate to himself Christ and his salvation. This he is 
encouraged to do by being assured of the fact that Christ, whom 
he is invited to receive, has satisfied all the claims of justice, 
has taken away sin, and brought in an everlasting righteous- 
ness. Faith is a simple reception of, and resting upon, Christ, 
as freely offered to us in the gospel. Wherever this faith 
exists, it will produce fruit in genuine repentance, reconcilia- 
tion to God, and new obedience. Still, saving faith is not to 
be regarded in the light of a federal condition, or as a term to 
be fulfilled in a bargain between God and the sinner, far less 
as including confession, contrition, desire of reconciliation to 
God, &c.; itis but the hand stretched out to receive the boon 
of eternal life presented to us in Christ. Further, faith, 
according to the Marrow, partakes essentially of the nature 
of assurance ; but a clear distinction is drawn between the 
assurance of faith and the assurance of sense ; the former 
of these being identical with the fiducia of the reformers, and 
resting simply on the word of God and the work of Christ; 
whereas the latter is the assurance of grace and salvation 
spoken of in the Confession, as attainable, but not essentially 
necessary to salvation, flowing from the testimony of the 
Spirit and Christian experience. It follows that from the 
motives of Christian obedience we must exclude the servile 
fear of wrath, and the mercenary hope of reward. Faith 
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worketh by love, and the obedience of the Christian is that of 
a grateful and loving child. 

Such is a brief summary of the Marrow doctrine. We do 
not now enter into the merits of the controversy which ensued. 
Our object is simply to point out the diversity between the 
two modes of theological treatment. The diversity between 
them must be apparent to the most cursory observer. The 
first mentioned is marked by a singular harshness of tone and 
metaphysical hardness of aspect, from which few evangelical 
preachers of the present day would not shrink with an instinc- 
tive feeling of repugnance. It is not in such terms that the 
Scriptures speak of the glorious gospel of the grace of God. 
It is not in such a guise that our first reformers presented the 
saving knowledge of the Evangel, when its blessed face, 
stripped of the winding sheet of popery, shone out again on the 
benighted world at the era of the Reformation. It is not in 
such formulas that the Christian gives expression to his faith, 
when breathing forth his soul to God in prayer, or in thanks- 
giving for the blessings of salvation. Still the sum of saving 
knowledge exhibits in its main features the theology of what 
was deemed the orthodox party, for a considerable period, in 
the Church of Scotland. Shortly after the Revolution, traces 
of this appeared in the decisions of the General Assembly. In 
1720-1722, the Marrow of Modern Divinity was formally con- 
demned, and the ministers of the church were strictly enjoined 
to warn their people against it ; an act which remains uncan- 
celled in the records of the Assembly to the present day. 
Against this act twelve ministers gave in a solemn representa- 
tion, among the signatures to which were the names of Thomas 
Boston, Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, and other fathers of the 
Secession. To these good men this act appeared as a surrender 
of some of the most precious truths of the gospel ; and the spirit 
of defection which it indicated, led more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else, to the secession which followed. The succeedin 
history is too well known to be repeated. The cold and ha 
orthodoxy of the preceding period gradually merged into 
neonomianism, pelagianism, and legality. On the other hand, 
the Secession continued to maintain the evangelical tinge im- 
parted to it at its birth. The doctrines of the Marrow were 
embodied in their “act concerning the doctrine of grace,” 
under which unpromising title the purely gratuitous character 
of the gospel, as tidings of mercy to mankind, and the duty of 
sinners, “such as they are, without one ~, to come to the 
Lord Jesus by faith, and embrace him for salvation, and the 

rfect freeness of the justification of the believer, are set 
orth and vindicated with a precision and force seldom equalled , 
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and, we venture to say, never since surpassed. During the 
dark night of moderatism, in the last century, the pulpits of 
the Secession alone, in many parts of the land, reflected the 
light of evangelical truth ; mul the utmost jealousy was mani- 
fested by its church courts to maintain it pure and incorrupt. 

The natural tendencies of the two systems which we have 
now delineated, in moulding religious sentiment and teaching, 
within and without the pale of the establishment, hardly admit 
of dispute, and the results must be apparent to all who are 
familiar with the theological writings of the two schools. 
Truth compels us to admit that on both sides a tendency be- 
came ultimately visible, to push their respective modes to 
excess. In the National Church, even among those known as 
evangelical preachers, it must be admitted that there was a 
want of breadth and freedom in addressing the overtures 
of salvation unconditionally to mankind, and considerable 
obscurity was thrown on the path of salvation by an admix- 
ture of law and gospel, by restricting the gospel call to 
“penitent sinners,’ and by shutting the door of assurance 
against all those who had not experienced, or could not pro- 
duce, a certain amount of evidence of their conversion in the 
fruits of a holy life. To the example and influence of the late 
Dr Andrew Pictaeon, Dr Chalmers, and their compeers, 
may be justly attributed the commencement of a new era 
in the preaching of the National Church. And yet, 
whether it may be traced to early training, association, or 
example, it is certain that in the National Church there 
lingered, if it does not still continue to linger, an antagonism, 
more or less decided, to the style of teaching contained in the 
Marrow.* 

In the Secession, again, in the present century, there has been 
a tendency, on the part of some, to stretch the doctrines of the 
Marrow beyond their original design, and their legitimate con- 
clusions. e need only advert, in illustration of this, to the 
rise of what has been called Morrisonianism. And if, even in 
cautious, metaphysical Scotland, these doctrines have been 
pushed to such a degree of extravagance, it is not surprising 





* It is a curious fact, that the late Dr M‘Crie, who furnished to the pages 
of the “Christian Instructor,” in 1882, a series of papers on the History 
of the Marrow controversy, studiously abstained from expressing an opinion 
on the merits of the controversy; alleging as his reason for doing so, 
that the conductors of that periodical, as well as most of its supporters, did not 
agree with him in approving of the Marrow doctrine.—It is said that the late 


Mr M‘Cheyne of Dundee, traced his conversion to the perusal of the sum of 
saving knowledge! The Holy Spirit, no doubt, is sovereign in the use of 
the means which he blesses for conversion; but it is difficult to imagine 
anything more unlike the style of M‘Cheyne’s preaching, than the cold and 
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that in England, its native soil, Anglo-Puritanism should have 
developed itself into extreme furms. In most evangelical pul- 
pits there, within and without the pale of the establishment, 
the doctrine of universal redemption, which the Marrow con- 
demns, is openly promulgated and warmly advocated ; and 
with this is very frequently connected the old. heresy of Univer- 
sal Grace. 

It would be a hopeless task to atvempt a reconciliation between 
these extreme views, and what we account the doctrine which 
is according to godliness. No such task do we now undertake. 
We propose to deal simply with the two schools or systems 
which we have designated Scoto-Calvinism and Anglo-Puri- 
tanism ; and the special point of diversity between them to 
which we shall turn our attention is that of the Atonement, 
viewed in connection with the general offers and invitations of 
= gospel, and the office of saving faith in compliance with 
them. 

We feel persuaded that amongst Evangelical parties, in 
Scotland at least, there is an essential agreement upon these 

ints ; but, from the circumstances already mentioned, there 
is doubtless a diversity of style and statement in regard to 
them, which seems to require adjustment. To this object the 
remainder of our article will be devoted. Our attempt to 
point out a via media between the two methods of exhibiting 
the truth, whatever may be its success, is made at least in the 
most friendly spirit towards both parties; and it is surely 
desirable that in opposing the rampant heresies of the day, 
there should be a perfect mutual understanding among the 
friends of evangelical truth. 


Much confusion and misunderstanding, we are seriously per- 
suaded, arises from not adverting to the different aspects under 
which the atonement is presented in Scripture— not 
depending on the objects in behalf of whom it was offered, but 
springing out of the very nature of the atonement made by the 

mn of God. These cts may be reduced to three, and 
admit of being classified under the three figures by which it 
was typified under the ancient economy, namely, the Priest 
who offered, the Sacrifice which was offered, and the Altar on 
which the blood was sprinkled. Under the law, owing to its 
weakness, three types were necessary to give a full idea of the 
atonement. In Christ all the three coincide and are verified ; 
for he is at once priest, sacrifice, and altar. Still, however, in 
order to a full conception of the work, the threefold idea, which, 
under the law, was exhibited to the eye of the worshipper, 
must be present to the faith of the Christian. In other words, 
we must regard it at once under the aspect of the Priest offer- 
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ing the sacrifice, of the Sacrifice which was offered, and of 
the Altar that is sprinkled with its blood. Under all these 
aspects is the atonement represented in Scripture ; and each 
of them has its own significance, preaches its own lessons, and 
suggests its own improvement. 

1. The atonement may be viewed as offered by Christ our great 
high priest. The type under the Old Testament must have been 
peculiarly striking. There, in his gorgeous robes of office, with 
the fair mitre on his head, and the mystic Urim and Thummim 
on his breast, stood Aaron, the holy one, and priest of the 
most high God. To him alone pertained the office of present- 
ing the sacrifice, and appearing with its blood before the divine 
presence. To him that vast crowd of worshippers looked up 
as their sole representative, for “he bare upon his heart the 
names of the children of Israel.” Everything marked the spe- 
cial and definite destination of the persons in whose name he 
appeared. “And the stones shall be with the names of the 
children of Israel, twelve, according to their names, like the 
engravings of a signet ; every one with his name shall they be, 
according to the twelve tribes.” And, as if this were not 
enough, the same names were engraven on the two stones upon 
the shoulders of the ephod, that Aaron might bear their names 
upon his two shoulders for a memorial.—Exod. xxviii. 

Let us then consider Christ as our great High Priest. 
Viewed in this light he was active and voluntary, as his 
Father’s servant in behalf of his chosen people, fulfilling all 
righteousness as their representative, and appearing before 
God bearing their names upon his heart, and their sins upon 
his shoulders. From this point of contemplation we are irre- 
sistibly led to think of the purpose of election, and of the spe- 
cial love of God in Christ towards the company of the 
redeemed, of the promises given to the son in the everlasting 
covenant, of the security of the elect, and the sureness of 
redemption. Allusions to all these points abound in Scripture. 
The inspired epistles are full of them. If this view of the 
atonement be ignored, what sense can be assigned to such 
passages as the following: “ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
“Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it.” “Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.” And what are we to make of the sublime language 
of Paul in the 8th of the Romans? “Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died. Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?” To regard this 
love as general and undistinguishing, and as only manifested 
towards the individual because shining like the light of the 
sun at noonday indiscriminately upon all, is a view equally 
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foreign to Scripture, and unknown to Christian experience. 
The apostle speaks of separation from the love of Christ as a 
thing Lionpeeeiihs ; but if we are to suppose that the whole race 
is included within the embrace of this love, the idea of being 
separated from it, so far from being an impossibility, must be 
allowed to hold true in regard to multitudes every day. 

And may we not appeal with confidence to the experience of 
every Christian man and woman, when led by the spirit of 
adoption to claim a part in the love of Christ; do they really 
conceive of it as a love common to them, and to the men of the 
world, who have their portion only in this life? do they think 
of it as smiling equally on them as it does upon —_ indivi- 
dual of the human race? On the contrary, is not the sove- 
reignty of that love, in fixing upon them as its object, the 
source of wonder, gratitude, and praise, to every soul unto 
whom it has been revealed, as it was to Paul, when he said, 
“It pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me?” To 
attempt to disjoin this special grace from the work of the atone- 
ment—to cut the love of God into two parts—a general love in 
atoning for sinners, and a special love in converting sinners, is 
an expedient obviously suggested by a desire to uphold a 
favourite theory, or to reconcile expressions in Scripture which 
may seem to be contradictory. There is no occasion for such 
an expedient. Nor is there any ground in Scripture for dis- 
tinguishing the saving love of Christ into general and special. 
No, let us take it as it stands in Scripture, one and indivisible 
and like himself, “ the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever.” 

The only passage which seems to countenance the distinc- 
tion above referred to, is 1 Tim. iv. 10, “ The living God who 
is the Saviour of all men, but especially of them that believe.” 
Without entering into the exegesis of this passage, we beg 
simply to say, that from the context it appears to us most 
plainly to refer to God in his character, not as the Redeemer, 
but as the preserver of men; in which character, while “ good 
unto all men,” he is specially gracious to them that trust in 
him. “O Lord, thou preservest man and beast, how excellent 
is thy loving-kindness.” We are aware that the phraseology 
in question is often employed to signify nothing more than what 
we shall immediately notice, namely, the death of Christ viewed 
by itself apart from the design of Christ in dying. But is 
there no danger of its being understood to teach that the death 
of Christ had two very different designs? that he died to pur- 
chase, in general, salvability for all, and, especially; to panlans 
sclvation for some? Would it not be better then, for the 
interests of truth, to drop this mode of expression ? 

But, while we cannot ignore this aspect of the atonement, 
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without doing grievous injustice to the mystery of redemption 
as revealed in Scripture, it is quite possible to give it a place 
of such undue prominence or exclusiveness, as to overlook or 
greatly to obscure the other aspects under which that mystery 
is presented. This charge undoubtedly applies to the Sum 
which we have been examining, as indeed, it holds true of 
many of the systems of divinity produced in the 17th century, 
in which the atonement is only treated incidentally, under the 
general head of the offices executed by Christ as Mediator. 
In accordance with this mode, so common at the time, we have 
no distinct chapter in our Confession of Faith, and no separate 
question in our Catechisms on the Atonement of Christ. The 
practical effect of this mode of treatment need hardly be 
pointed out. It tends to circumscribe our views of the glorious 
work of Christ, by presenting it only on one of its sides ; it 
leaves many portions of Scripture bearing on the nature, the 
necessity, the value, and the efficacy of the atonement unex- 
plained ; and kecping the eye fixed on the intentions of Christ 
in dying, it necessarily prevents us from forming true concep- 
tions of the death itself. The current of religious thought in 
the present day runs very strongly in the direction of the 
Person of Christ as the central object of contemplation, We 
hail this as upon the whole auguring well for the cause of 
Christianity ; but it ought never to be forgotten, that the 
ground of our hope of pardon and eternal life is not the person 
of Christ per se, but the work of atonement which that blessed 
person accomplished in the fulness of the time. 

This suggests another thought. The idea of Election is un- 
happily identified in certain minds with that of selection. They 
cannot conceive of it in any other light than that of an arbi- 
trary act of the divine will, picking and choosing out some from 
the many as the objects of his grace. But the election of any, 
though it no doubt infers the non-election of the rest, is in 
itself an act of pure love, and of love in its highest form. When 
we are told that John was “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
we do not think of this as an act of arbitrary selection. He loved 
all his own, but his love to John was special and distinguishing. 
When aman elects his bride, he is not generally said to have 
selected her as the object of his affection. Election is, in fact, 
the maximum of love ; it is benevolence carried to its highest 
— of intensity: “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
ove ; therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” In 
fine, electing love must be regarded, not merely as giving birth 
and origin to the plan of redemption, but as its consummation. 
It is the apex as well as the base of the mighty scheme; all 
the blessings of salvation culminate in it as their cope-stone. 
The love that swept its way from the past eternity, the love 
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that stooped down from heaven to earth, to lift us up from the 
pit of destruction, is the same love which will beam with delight 
on the redeemed in glory, and which, while they gaze upon it, 
will constitute their eternal blessedness. 

2. Again, the atonement may be viewed under the ct of 
the sacrifice offered. “ Behold,” said John, pointing to him in 
the days of his flesh, “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” He represents him here, not as the priest, 
but as the sacrifice—as the Lamb slain. Such, also, is Paul’s 
representation, “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” 
Viewed in this light, we are called to contemplate, not the 
intentions of the offerer, but the value and dignity of the thing 
offered. The eye of faith, looking at the atonement from this 
point of view, has no respect to the persons in whose behalf it 
was presented—to the purposes of God regarding them, or to 
the special love borne towards them by the Redeemer. It 
looks simply and solely to the vast unbounded merit of the 
sacrifice itself, and that not as offered by a divine person, but 
as the divine person offered; for the dignity of the officiating 
priest, however high, could never have imparted a meritorious 
value to the sacrifice, unless that sacrifice had of itself been 
intrinsically, essentially, divinely worthy. From the mysterious 
constitution of his person, it flowed that Christ himself was at 
once the priest and the sacrifice. Our great High Priest came 
“to take away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” Viewed under 
this aspect, we are not called to answer the question, For whom 
was the sacrifice ultimately designed—for some, or for all? 
Enough that it was a sacrifice for sin in behalf of mankind sin- 
ners. “Christ came into the world tosave sinners.” Thevicarious 
character of the death of Christ is indeed plainly indicated by 
the very term sacrifice ; but viewed ad as a sacrifice, it 
does not indicate its special destination in regard to its objects. 
Its proper and formal end was the satisfaction of divine 
justice. No doubt its ultimate end was through that satis- 
faction to effect our redemption ; but still, viewed simply, and 
per se, the sacrifice had respect to God, and not to man. What 
rendered it necessary was the eternal justice of heaven, which 
demanded satisfaction. That satisfaction has been made by 
the offering up of the body of Christ once for all; and what we 
are called to contemplate is the fulness and perfection of the 
satisfaction, not the particular persons for whom it was destined. 
Hence the language in our standards on the subject is studi- 
ously indefinite: “Christ executeth the office of a priest in his 
once offering up of himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, 
and to nel us to God.” Here we have the sacrifice of 
Christ represented, both in its primary and its ultimate object. 
The primary object was to “satisfy divine justice.” It is not 
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said that Christ satisfied divine justice for the elect only, or 
for all men. The moment that we introduce either of these 
phrases into the definition of the atonement, viewed as a 
sacrifice, we lose sight of its primary object, and involve the 
subject in controversy and confusion. The question imme- 
diately rises, In what sense can he have been said to have 
satisfied justice for some and not for all? And if he has 
satisfied justice for all, how comes it that he has not thereb 
reconciled all men to God? It has been commonly answered, 
that Christ by his death has removed the bar of justice, and 
thus opened the door of mercy to all iashliel To this 
phraseology, however, the great objection is, that it expresses 
either too much or too little. If it means that Christ has 
satisfied all the claims of justice in behalf of mankind, it 
obviously expresses too much ; for it cannot be held in any 
sense compatible with Scripture that Christ has, by his death, 
made a full and perfect satisfaction for the sins of those who 
shall ultimately perish, unless we suppose that justice de- 
mands double satisfaction, first, in the person of Christ; and 
next, in the persons of sinners themselves. Or the phrase in 
question expresses too little, and it must be understood to 
mean that the design of the death of Christ was not to satisfy 
divine justice so completely that it could no longer demand 
satisfaction from us, but merely that he satisfied it so far as to 
render salvation possible ;—that he died, not to deliver us out 
of the hands of justice, but merely to remove an obstacle 
which stood in the way of our deliverance. The whole diffi- 
culty vanishes when we regard the atonement in the light of 
the sacrifice, irrespectively of the persons in whose behalf it 
was offered. Viewed in and by itself, the death of Christ was 
a full and perfect satisfaction to divine justice ; and regarded in 
this light, the satisfaction is limited only by the person of Christ, 
but then the merit of it, dwelling as it does in him, can only be- 
come available for human justification in and through him. In 
other words, it is only in Christ that divine justice can be seen 
or found in a state of satisfaction, and it is only through him 
that the merit of that satisfaction can avail for the justification 
of the ungodly. The word of reconciliation runs in these 
terms :—“ God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing unto men their trespasses.” Outside of Christ, 
no satisfaction has been made, no bar of justice removed, no 
door of mercy opened. He is the door of mercy, and wher- 
ever Christ is preached, that door is opened to sinners. “ With- 
out Christ,” men are as the Ephesians were, “aliens and 
strangers, having no hope, and without God in the world.” 
But while avoiding that mode of teaching, which would 
represent the death of Christ as satisfying justice for all, it is 
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surely possible to exhibit that death as containing in itself a 
full and perfect satisfaction to justice. Is not this in reality 
the very gospel which we are commanded to preach to every 
creature—an all-sufficient Saviour, an infinitely perfect atone- 
ment for sin? Is it not, viewing the death of Christ under 
this aspect, that we call upon all men to trust in him for salva- 
tion? And is it not, under this aspect, that saving faith fixes 
itself upon him with fiducial reliance? “I know whom I have 
believed,” says Paul, “and I am persuaded ” (not that I am an 
elect one, no, not even that I am a true believer; but “I am 
persuaded) that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him.” Space will not allow us to specify the numerous 
es which are covered by this view of the atonement. 
uffice it to say, that wherever the terms “sacrifice,” “atone- 
ment,” “ propitiation,” are employed, they are plainly to be 
viewed in this light. Wherever they occur, two grand ideas 
are suggested,—the oneness and the sufficiency of the sacrifice, 
—ideas mutually involving each other. Itis one, because it is 
perfect ; and because it is perfect, it is but one. Hence the 
universal terms so frequently applied to it—‘“ One died for ali; 
there is but one sacrifice for all; one atonement alone available 
for human justification. “He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
Considered by itself, it is the only propitiation by which the sins 
of the world can be forgiven, and it is sufficient for the whole 
sins of the whole world. 

3. But we have not obtained a complete view of the atone- 
ment, as presented in the Scriptures, unless we contemplate it 
also under the aspect of the Altar on which the blood of the 
sacrifice is seen sprinkled. Under the law, after the sacrifice 
was slain, the priest took and sprinkled its blood on the altar, 
saying, “ This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord your 
God hath made with you.” This blood-besprinkled altar be- 
tokened the perpetual virtue and efficacy of the sacrifice of 
Christ. Hence the frequent references in the New Testament 
to the “blood of Christ,” which is distinguished in some 
respects from his sacrifice. The sacrifice of Christ was offered 
“once for all;” the idea of its repetition or continuance, 
whether in the popish mass, or under the pretended modifica- 
tions of modern ritualism, is wholly alien to Scripture, incon- 
sistent with the absolute perfection of the sacrifice of Calvary, 
and deeply dishonouring to him who offered it on the cross. 
But the blood of Christ may be said to remain in the perpetual 
merit and validity of the sacrifice. We cannot come to the 
sacrifice, but we can all come to the altar ; we can all come to 
the blood of sprinkling. “Christ being dead dieth no more ;” 
but the blood once shed may still be seen sprinkled upon 
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the altar of the everlasting gospel. “We have an altar,” 
says Paul. “The blood of Jesus Christ,” says John, “ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” It is still cleansing, and will continue to 
cleanse to the end of time. This blood, as exhibited in the 
gospel, is the proper object of saving faith ; for, as faith always 
bears a relation to the divine testimony, it can only be as ex- 
hibited in the doctrine, promises and invitations of the gospel 
that faith can approach to and appropriate it. “ Whom God 
hath set forth a propitiation, through faith in his blood for the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

Viewed under this aspect, we verily believe that there pre- 
vails amongst Christian believers of every church and sect, the 
most perfect unanimity. On the action of Christ as a priest, 
and even on the specific character of the sacrifice, there may 
be much variance and logomachy. But over the words of John, 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” they will 
all join hands in cordial and complete agreement. In the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity there occurs a phrase which cost 
honest Boston a long note to explain in a sense compatible 
with his ideas of orthodoxy. It is to this effect : “ Though we 
cannot say to every one, Christ died for thee, yet to every one 
we may say, Christ is dead for thee.” The expression is 
quaint and somewhat paradoxical, but we feel sure that the 
writer intended nothing more than to express this third aspect 
of the atonement,—namely, as the blood of Christ in distinc- 
tion from the sacrifice, and from the act of Christ in offering it 
up. In the call to believe on Christ, addressed to every sinner, 
we do not point hitn to the special intentions of Christ in dying, 
nor to the design of the sacrifice itself as a satisfaction to 
divine justice, but Christ having once died, the just for the 
unjust, we point him to the blood of the victim offered as able 
to cleanse him from all sin; and as this blood is exhibited in 
the free and universal offers of the gospel, we may most war- 
rantably say, This blood is for thee; it is offered to thee for 
thy use and appropriation. “The fountain is opened to the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and 
for uncleanness.” 

Another source of much confusion and misapprehension on 
this subject may be traced to the use of the term satisfaction. 
This term, though not to be found in Scripture, and trans- 
mitted from the days of Anselm, may doubtless be employed 
in a sense undeniably true and scriptural ; but there is reason 
to fear that, to some, it conveys a restricted view of the work 
of redemption. With them it seems to indicate that Christ, 
by his sufferings and death, paid only a portion of the debt 
due to divine justice,—that portion, namely, which was due by 
those persons in whose name he acted, and whose ultimate 
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redemption was secured by his death. This, we need hardly 
say, indicates a cotnnantale conception of the work of Christ, 
as if he had paid so much for one and so much for another, 
and as if, for so much suffering, the Father was willing to 
grant him so many souls. This low and degrading view of 
the atonement has been generally discarded ; but if we persist 
in looking upon it as simply a satisfaction to justice, we are in 
great danger of falling into this conclusion. The truth is, the 
atonement of our Lord did infinitely more than satisfy the 
claims of justice ; it shed a halo of glory around that attribute. 
The Lord is more than satisfied, “He is well pleased for his 
righteousness sake, for he hath magnified the law and made it 
honourable,” The divine character of the victim imparted to 
the sacrifice an incalculable ‘and unlimited, because an infinite 
value ; and it is upon the ground of this infinite value of the 
sacrifice, which would have sufficed for the redemption of all, 
and not on the ground of any previous purpose, or preordi- 
nation of individuals, that God confers upon any the blessings 
of justification and eternal life. The believer is justified, 
not because he was the object of God’s eternal choice, but 
because he believeth on the name of his Son Jesus Christ. 
The formal ground of his justification is not that he was in the 
eye of Christ, when dying on the cross, as one of those for 
whom he paid a certain price, but that he, a sinner, is found 
in Christ, trusting to his all-perfect righteousness for salvation. 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” There is indeed a blessed sense in which 
believers are taught to regard themselves as “ bought with a 
price ;” but this figurative expressivn holds true only.in regard 
to the persons of believers, and to them as sprinkled with his 
blood, or interested in the blessing of redemption, and cannot 
be construed to mean anything like a mere mercantile trans- 
action. When we are said to be redeemed, not with corrupti- 
ble things, such as silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, the meaning is, not that we should regard the in- 
heritance of life as something purchased from the Father in 
exchange for something paid by the Son, but that we should 
regard ourselves as under eternal obligations to the blood of 
Christ, as in itself infinitely precious, and therefore worthy of 
being rewarded, not only by our redemption, but by the ever- 
lasting praises of the whole company of the redeemed. 

Taking the views of the atonement which we have now sug- 
gested, we can be at no loss to discover the perfect consistency 
and reasonableness of the general calls and invitations to sinners 
with which the Word of abounds. That the minister of 
the gospel is warranted to invite all, without exception or 
qualification, to embrace the Saviour and all saving benefits 
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in him, is now so universally granted, that it is quite need- 
less to dwell on this part of the subject. Let us only say, that 
much of the effect of such invitations depends upon the spirit 
and manner in which they are announced. The controversial 
spirit must be carefully eschewed. Too many, we fear, intro- 
duce the free and generous offers of salvation only that they 
may have a fling at election, and an opportunity of airing their 
views about universal redemption. Others, again, it is to be 
equally feared, neutralise the effect of their evangelical teach- 
ing by throwing in saving clauses and conditions intended to 
_ guard themselves on the side of a nervous orthodoxy. It is pain- 

ful to think there should be a moment’s hesitancy in the mind 
of any faithful preacher respecting the duty of proclaiming the 
overtures of mercy to perishing sinners, and that as freely and 
fully as words can express. The everlasting doors of salvation 
can never be flung open too widely ; the “ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth” of the prophet; the “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden” of the Saviour, are calls which can never 
be addressed unsuitably to any audience, however large or pro- 
miscuous it may be; for all men are thirsting for something 
better than they possess, and all men, God knoweth, are too 
heavy laden not to need the rest which Christ has provided. 
But it is still more painful to hear, as we have too often heard, 
these precious invitations announced in the midst of a noisy dis- 
play of polemical fireworks. If anything which we have 
advanced in this paper should tend to abate such a disposition, 
and to bring the utterances of the evangelical pulpit into more 
kindly harmony on this point, our labour will be amply re- 
warded. And why should it not be possible to preach a full- 
orbed gospel, as Paul does in his Epistle to the Romans, with- 
out attempting to square the circle by drawing parallel lines 
to suit our ideas of consistency, and without chaffering about 
the terms on which we will consent to offer Christ to 
sinners ? 

The authoritative ground on which the general eall of the 
gospel is founded is, without doubt, the divine command. 
Christ has expressly enjoined us to “ preach the gospel to every 
creature ;” and this command, whether given in express words, 
or involved in the examples and metaphors of Scripture, is our 
proper, and, indeed, our only warrant for addressing to every 
sinner the offer of salvation through Christ. But the service 
of God under the gospel is a “reasonable service”; and the 
obedience which He requires from His servants is not the blind 
obedience of the slave to the commands of his master, or the 
unreasoning obedience of the child to the will of the parent. 
“ All his commandments are done in truth and uprightness.” 
He is pleased to “reason together” with us, and to convince 
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us of the reasonableness, the propriety, and becomingness of 
the duties he enjoins. 

In the present case, the reasonableness of the command to 
preach the gospel to every creature, may be argued from various 
considerations. In particular, it clearly flows as an inference 
from the all-sufficiency of the atonement provided. If the 
sacrifice of Christ is in and of itself sufficient for the salvation 
of all, it is but right and reasonable that it should be offered 
unto all. Its infinite intrinsic value furnishes ample reason 
for the divine command, and ample ground for justifying 
the Christian minister in complying with it. In both cases, 
the atonement must be regarded under the aspect of the 
sacrifice that has been offered, without reference to the in- 
tentions and purposes of God. To allege anything like 
insincerity on the part of God, in offering to all what was 
not meant for all, is to advance a charge which would apply 
with equal force to the arrangements of his common provi- 
dence, according to which, while abundant provision is made 
for all, the duty of every man to make use of that provision 
for the ends for which it was designed, stands unaffected 
by the secret purpose of heaven in regard to the individual, 
who may be finally destined never to oo by it. With regard 
to the preacher, he has obviously nothing to do with the secret 
councils of the Most High. In discharging the grateful task 
of inviting, in the name of his Master, all around him, in the 
streets and lanes of the city, the by-ways and the hedges, to 
come to the marriage feast, he must not only be conscious of 
fulfilling his Master’s will, but encouraged by knowing that 
abundant provision has been made for all. 

In conclusion, we have only a word or two to say as to the 
function of faith, viewed in relation to the atonement, under 
the aspects now presented. We have spoken of Christ as the 

riest, the sacrifice, and the altar. In this arrangement, we 
ea followed what divines have called the order of time, 
according to which the purposes of God come first, the pur- 
chased redemption next, and the application of it last. But, it 
is obvious that, in the order of nature or actual experience, 
this arrangement must be inverted. In the day of conversion, 
the Spirit of God, when applying the work of Christ to the 
soul, begins with the word of God, in which Christ is exhibited 
as the altar, or, in other words, points to the blood of Christ as 
shed for many for the remission of sins. And, in like manner, 
faith fixes, in its first and more immediate action, upon this 
aspect of the atonement. Trembling under a sense of guilt, 
conscious of evil desert, and ready to sink into despair, the 
newly-awakened sinner sees the blood of the Se~ of God, which 
cleanseth from all sin, brought nigh to him, thin the range 
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of his vision, and within reach of his hand, in the everlasting 
gospel. That sight, once obtained, “ dispels the fears of guilt 
Sed won” A sacrifice for sin, it appears, has been provided, 
presented, and accepted ; and here its merit and virtue are 
proffered for the benefit of all. Faith looks to the testimony 
of God in his word as its proper warrant and foundation. 
From this the step is easy to the sacrifice that was laid on the 
altar. As the word of God is the foundation on which faith is 
built, so Christ crucified, as revealed in that word, is the object 
on which it rests; and in the fulness and pefection of his 
atoning work, faith finds a resting-place where it may be shaken 
indeed, but from whence it never can be dislodged. At this 
stage the soul is secure in a state of salvation. But another 
step is needful to attain the joy of that salvation. The faith 
of affiance rises into that of appropriation, and viewing the 
atonement, on which alone he rests for pardon and peace, holi- 
ness and heaven, as offered up by the great High Priest, he 
claims him as his own Saviour, and can say with the apostle, 
“T live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” Thus, through faith realising the atonement, 
under all its aspects, the soul reaches “all joy and peace 
in believing.” And the old promise is fulfilled, “Thou shalt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed upon thee ; 
because he trusteth in thee.” 

We are greatly mistaken if, in these statements, we do not 
express, though in feeble and imperfect language, the uniform 
experience of the children of God. Varied as that experience 
is by the accidents of time, tongue, and person, it is, and has 
ever been, in substance the same. Among the numerous ex- 
amples of this which crowd upon us as we now write, there is 
one with which, as it happens to be nearest us, we shall close 
these remarks. It is that of the Rev. John Cowper, of whose 
conversion to evangelical views on his death-bed, such a beautiful 
account has been left by his brother, the Christian poet. 

The experience of this young man is the more remarkable as 
being that of a scholar and a eae who, though of the 
purest and sweetest natural disposition, yet remained, till 
within a few days of his death, totally blind to the divine 
beauty and excellency of the gospel. It is of him that Cowper 
says— 

“T had a brother once. 
Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters, and of manners too !— 


Of manners sweet, as virtue always wears, 
When gay good nature dresses her in smiles.” 


The first thing that marked his conversion was a discovery 
of Christ as revealed and offered to him in the doctrine of the 
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gospel. All at once he stepped out of darkness into God’s 
marvellous light. “The doctrines I had been used to,” he said, 
“referred me to myself for the foundation of my hopes, and 
there I could find nothing to rest upon. The sheet-anchor of 
the soul was wanting. I hope he has taught me that which he 
teaches none but his own. These things were foolishness to me 
once, but now I have a firm foundation, and am satisfied. I 
have learned that in a moment which I could not have learned 
by reading many books for many years.” Identical with this, 
et clearly flowing from a view of the all-sufficiency of the 
viour, came the assurance of faith, which he thus expressed : 
—* Were I to die this night,” he said, “I know I should be 
happy. This assurance, I hope, is quite consistent with the 
word of God. It is built upon a sense of my utter insufficiency, 
and the ALL-SUFFICIENCY of Christ.” And lastly, the assurance 
of faith, coupled as it always is with personal appropriation, 
rose into the assurance of sense; and, mounting upward from 
the altar to the sacrifice, and from the sacrifice to the priest, 
his soul realised the eternal love of God his Saviour, and gave 
vent to its feelings in a flood of holy joy. “Brother, I am as 
happy asa king. What a mercy it is to aman in my condition 
pay ta his acceptance; I am completely satisfied of mine.” 
And then, after acknowledging the goodness of God in discover- 
ing unto him, though late, the plan of redemption, he added, 
“ But the crown of all his mercies is this, that he has given me 
a Saviour, and not only the Saviour of mankind, brother, but 
mY Saviour.”* 





Art. II].—The Temple and the Synagogue. 


M°st men in our day profess their eagerness to submit 

their systems and their modes of thought to the test of 
first principles. Practically, however, it is difficult to renounce 
a long cherished error, and some are disposed against all rea- 
son rather to reassert and to maintain it, with such exaggera- 
tions as they hope may give it a new lease of existence. 

We can hardly divest ourselves of the idea that this explains 
the policy of the Romanising party in the Church of England, 
who, having seen the timid demonstrations of former times 





* On the assurance of faith, our readers will find some further remarks 
made in a notice of the work entitled “ The Increase of Faith,” contained in 
the Critical Notices of the present Number.—Ep, 
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made abortive by the progress of controversy, are now vigor- 
ously pushing their practices to extremes, which a few years 
ago would have been thought impossible, in the hope that 
they may, by their boldness and courage, secure for their 
darling ritual an advantage which no merits of its own could 
have obtained. The symbols of the ancient superstition are 
again set up. The Protestant spirit—once the glory of the 
Church of England—is denounced and repudiated. And we 
are instructed how that church should be organised anew, in 
accordance with traditions of anti-reformation times. Evan- 
gelical doctrine and worship are contemptuously disowned, and 
wherever practicable, the sensuous in worship is placed above 
the simplicity of the New Testament. 

The advocates of this strange retrogression profess to appeal 
to antiquity ; but it is a very modern antiquity, whatever in 
their usual vague manner they profess. 

They do not, because they cannot, refer in support of their 
principles to any one authentic document of the two first cen- 
turies. If they put their finger on the professed epistles of 
Ignatius (the only documents now attributed to these centuries 
that could be quoted as favouring their cause), we challenge 
the genuineness of these, which is disproved by all modern in- 
vestigatious, while we deny that if they did belong to the age 
and authorship which they claim, they could fairly be used in 
support of the monstrous pretensions which the party puts for- 
ward. 

We must look much later in the history of the church for 
any fair precedent for recognising a priestly character in min- 
isters bearing the name of Christians. 

We have no objection to go back6 antiquity. Indeed, this 
is what we insist on. Not the antiquity of Laud, certainly, 
nor of the Nicene Council, nor even of the early centuries, for 
why should we be content with any authority so modern as 
these, when we have the writings of apostles inviting us to 
consult and follow them? Next to saving souls, they took care 
of the proper organisation of the church. But how did they 
organise? Not in such a fashion, or on such principles, as the 
Romanising party recommends. Their whole proceedings were 
as simple and as natural as possible. At first they were them- 
selves the preachers, the rulers, the almoners of the church. 
Very soon, like Moses in the wilderness, they laid, first one 

art and then another of their duty, upon substitutes or coad- 
jutors, that they might give themselves to that part of their 
work more specially apostolic. Their earliest care secured 
attention to the r, by the election of deacons, Then, soon 
after, elders are found in active work ; for when Paul and Bar- 
nabas, after their return from their first missionary tour, car- 
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ried the alms of the Antioch Christians to Jerusalem, the field 
was already occupied by a trusted eldership; and from that 
time forward, in every region to which the gospel came, and 
in every community where the word was successfully preached, 
the first care of the apostles was the appointment of elders. 

Now, in all this history, what place do we find for high- 
church and ritualistic ideas, such as those advocated in our be 
by certain parties in the Established Church? Not in the 
actions of the apostles, who claimed nothing, who exacted 
nothing, except what was fairly due to their inspired and 
peculiar position. They often joined in the ordination of 
others, but for this purpose they assumed no prelatic power. 
They were themselves ordained, but as history informs us, by 
other presbyters. Very little indeed is said about their ordina- 
tion, and of most of them the ordination was not even noticed. 
In one case, that of Paul and Barnabas, some particulars are 
recorded, and a list of persons given as their ordainers, Acts 
xiii. Among these, we find men well known in the Church, 
but we discover no diocesan bishop or prelate. They were 
“Simeon, who is called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen,” the foster brother and early companion of the 
tetrarch Herod, no one of whom assumed prelatic power or 
authority. This ordination, like Timothy’s afterwards, was 
that of a presbytery. No doubt these ordainers were bishops 
in the New Testament sense of the word. But in the sense 
adopted, either ignorantly or “economically,” by the high 
church or ritualistic party, no such functionary was present, 
or indeed can be shewn at the time to have existed anywhere. 
Very little importance evidently was then attached to the cir- 
cumstantials of ordination. It seems to have been enough, 
that by this act on the part of the church through her rulers, 
ordination had been bond fide administered ; and it is re- 
markable that there does not exist in written history or 
authentic tradition, any record to tell us by whose hands the 
numerous other presbyters received ordination, nor which were 
the ministers, missionaries or pastors, whom any one of the 
apostles ordained, or joined in ordaining. Nor can we find, 
except in monkish legends, any information as to the early 
episcopal succession in any one of the ancient churches, so 
that, notwithstanding the bold language used on the subject, 
it would certainly puzzle any of our modern high church 
divines, to give us their own ecclesiastical pedigree. All who 
reverence truth will agree with us, that no evidence on this 
subject is within their reach so strong as would satisfy a jury 
to bring in a verdict establishing a legal right to the most 
paltry piece of property. 

For our own part, we would esteem it a very idle attempt 
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in any rea] successor of the apostles,—for we gladly acknowledge 
that such do exist, and deserve the respect and consideration 
of all good men,—to endeavour to justify a pretension of this 
kind on such a ground, and one quite out of keeping with the 
apostolic spirit; for that spirit is directly hostile to those 
“endless genealogies,” which Paul denounced, and which such 
a pretence necessarily involves. If priestly assumptions are 
lawful, if they are esteemed necessary to be maintained by 
ministers of the Church of England, for example, in order to 
make valid the claims of that church to catholicity, then, 
indeed, an investigation of this kind must be made, and the 
claims of every individual clergyman must be subjected to it. 

Priestly assumptions on the part of Christian Ecclesiastics 
necessarily must rest on some alleged analogy with those of 
the Aaronic Priesthood, and this the strictest anglican will not 
deny. But that priesthood claimed its privileges, simply and 
fundamentally, on the ground of its natural descent from 
Aaron. After the return from Babylon, as we learn from Ezra 
ii. 61 and Nehemiah vii. 64, a rigid inquiry was deemed 
necessary as to the pretensions of every person acting as a priest 
in the newly returned community, and this was conducted 
simply by a careful scrutiny of the registers. Certain acting 
— “ sought their register among those that were reckoned 

y genealogy, but they were not found ; therefore were they, 
as polluted, put from the priesthood.” This defect in their 
title was fatal, and they were necessarily blotted from the lists 
of the temple. If the anglican claim, therefore, is of this cha- 
racter, so must the investigation be, and it is plainly impossible 
to assert with reason any priestly title which will not stand 
this test. 

Dr Hook, far from shrinking from this test, boldly appeals 
to it. “Our ordinations,” he says, “descend in an unbroken 
line from Peter and Paul, the apostles of the circumcision and 
the Gentiles. There is not a bishop, or priest, or deacon among 
us, who may not, if he please, trace his spiritual descent from 
Peter and Paul.” To which another writer adds,—* Every 
link in the chain is known from Peter to our present metro- 
politan.” This language sufficiently shows the pretensions of 
the party, but it amounts to nothing. It is only the bold 
assumption of reckless counsel in a plea, open to contradiction 
by his opponent, and liable to be weighed and sifted by legal 
evidence. Where, then, are the proofs? Open the registers, 
and let us commence a search. You claim from Peter and 
Paul. Let us settle, first of all, then, who were Peter and Paul. 
Did they assert themselves to be prelates or bishops, in the 
High Church sense of that word, or were they such? No; 
they were apostles inspired and gifted as such, some were 
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bishops or overseers of flocks, and all of them were presbyters. 
These names they took, but they never called themselves pre- 
lates ; and when inspiration and miraculous gifts ceased in the 
Christian church,—as one by one their limited number died 
out,—the apostolic office ceased also; for in that office they 
had no successors. In their doctrine, and in that presbyterial 
character which Peter claims, every true minister of Christ is 
their successor. In any prelatic or priestly sense, the apostles 
had, and could have, no successors, simply because they neither 
were, nor pretended to be themselves prelates or priests. 

But, returning to the registers, what do we find there? 
Suppose this claim of apostolic descent to be really wortb all 
that is asserted, it must not be made in any vague manner, as 
if, for example, it could be derived from the apostles generally, 
or from some apostle unknown; but it must be derived by 
each priest from at least one specific apostle, to whom the 
claimant can trace back, link by link, his ecclesiastical pedi- 
gree, till that apostle is reached (as Aaron was by each Jewish 
priest, through the registers), he being the head and fountain 
from which has flowed the consecrating influence that gives 
him his priesthood and power. Dr Hook says, that from Peter 
and Paul the Anglican clergy can, without exception, trace 
their ecclesiastical origin. ‘lo make good this assertion he 
must be prepared with two distinct lines of descent ; but sup- 
posing him to mean Peter or Paul, the candid inquirer will 
still esteem this much too indefinite. Tell us, Dr Hook, from 
which of these apostles, if only from one, you, for example, 
derive your church standing? If from Paul, then tell us 
through which of his immediate ecclesiastical descendants your 
pretensions come. Let us know also the evidence on which 
you assert that this apostle really did ordain such successor,— 
when, and where. Tell us next, seriatim, with satisfactory 
detail, who succeeded him throughout those long eighteen 
centuries that followed, till at the end of the series yourself 
came forth from under your ordaining bishop's hand, a true 
ecclesiastical descendant of the apostle. This evidence is indis- 
pensable, and we know you cannot furnish it ; for, unquestion- 
ably, no such evidence anywhere exists. The inspired history 
which might have recorded the earliest links 1s absolutely 
silent, and beyond this authentic field, all that literature has 
preserved on this topic is mysterious, uncertain, and traditional, 
and, from the earliest times, has always been disputed. Or, 
again, do you claim through Peter? We shall find in this case 
the same result. It is true there exists at Rome a register, 
very evidently forged ages after facts had faded away, and 
suited to colour the then rising Romish pretensions. It has 
been often disputed and proved fabulous; but still it runs 
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smoothly enough at the first :—Peter, Linus, Cletus or Ana- 
cletus, Clement, Evaristus, Alexander, &. It has answered 
its purpose among the eléves of Douai and Maynooth, but to 
intelligent inquirers all is as dark and uncertain on this sub- 
ject as if this register had no existence, though our inquiry 
needs that it should be clear and undeniable as the registers of 
the Jewish temple. And when we think that it is still a point 
of controversy whether Peter was ever at Rome at all; and that 
till this point be settled we need not begin to dispute whether 
or not he was a prelate; and farther, that till both these points 
are satisfactorily adjusted, the many hard questions regarding the 
ordinations effected by him, and regarding the numerous other 
links in the chain, need not be considered ; that, besides, if the 
inquiry into these were instituted, the only authorities extant 
are of the most untrustworthy character, leaving us no higher 
evidence for the most essential particulars than monkish tradi- 
tion,—when we remember that the inquiry must -be carried 
down through dark ages, the traces of whose history are faintly 
and confusedly drawn by ignorance and imbecility,—ages in 
which bishops were habitually disputing the rights of bishops, 
and the orders of many churches were absolutely denied,— 
when we recollect that the claims of many heretics were as 
good as those of the orthodox, and that, were it possible, at 
the present day, for any man to establish the ground of claim 
now in dispute, he might, after all, be no better than a heretic, 
worthy of supremest censure, and to be avoided by all Chris- 
tian men,—we ask, to what do these pretensions amount? 
Only to a miserable and futile attempt, on the part of certain 
Churchmen, to assume a position to which they can have no 
more shadow of real right, than Herod had to possess “the 
voice of a god and not of a man,” because he was foolish and 
impious enough to claim it. 

The Church of England, as yet, seems to countenance no 
such absurd claims. Its prominent parties, indeed, though dif- 
fering as to the exact weight to be attributed to their prelatic 
character, demand much for prelacy; and we regret at times 
to have observed, even in some of the evangelical clergy, a 
tendency to assume that there exists in prelacy a certain 
superiority over all other systems, giving them an exclusive 
claim to churchmanship, and clothing their ecclesiastical posi- 
tion with an excellence which the actual history of the Church 
and the spirit of the New Testament, in every book and 
epistle, deny and rebuke. This tendency, no doubt, has been 
fostered by the privileges and immunities which, in this coun- 
try, are accorded to the Established Church, and are probably 
more accidental than inherent. But the more than clerical 
arrogance which appears among the ritualistic party, must not 
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be attributed to the Church of England, or to the Evangelical 
clergy of the Establishment. The strange degeneracy to which 
we allude does not always go unrebuked,—the ridiculous pre- 
sumption of the Romanizing clergy does not always escape the 
well-deserved lash of great and good men within the Church’s 
pale. Articles have from time to time appeared, even in these 
pages, giving no uncertain sound on such topics, whose author- 
ship is due to the talent and principle of eminent Churchmen. 


‘There is not @ minister in all Christendom,” says Archbishop 
Whately, ‘‘ who is able to trace up, with any approach to certainty, 
his own spiritual pedigree.” ‘‘ The ultimate consequence” (of the 
acceptance of these views) ‘‘ must be, that any one who sincerely be- 
lieves that his claim to the benefits of the gospel-covenant depends on 
his own minister's claim to the supposed sacramental virtue of true 
ordination, and this again on apostolic succession, must be involved, 
in proportion as he reads, and inquires, and reflects, and reasons on 
the subject, in the most distressing doubt and perplexity. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the advocates of this theory studiously dis- 
parage reasoning, deprecate all exercise of the mind in reflection, 
decry appeals to evidence, and lament that even the power of reading 
should be imparted to the people. It is not without cause that they 
dread and lament an age of too much light, and wish to involve re- 
ligion in a solemn and awful gloom. It is not without cause that, 
having removed the Christian’s confidence from a rock to base it on 
sand, they forbid all prying curiosity to examine the foundations.”’ 


Leaving all retrograde sacerdotalists to reflect on these and 
similar sensible remarks of their fellow-churchmen, we take the 
occasion offered us, to cast a glance upon the history and fea- 
tures of the Church, as it came from the hands of the apostles. 
We may expect to be asked whether we are prepared to assert 
any other system as truly apostolic, or whether there is any 
view of the Church which we can support, as more truly con- 
sistent with that originally instituted, than the one we are 
condemning? And here is our answer :— 

First, negatively, we assert that the New Testament has 
abolished everything sacerdotal. It is true, of the temple sys- 
tem and service as of the temple itself, that there is not left 
remaining one stone upon another, from top-stone to founda- 
tion, that is not thrown down. Christianity has on earth, since 
that overthrow, no priesthood except that which every Christian 
claims, no sacrifices, no temple, no prescribed ritual. What 
has she then instead ? 

- Again, positively, she has just what Christ and the apostles 
gave her,—neither more nor less; and what that is must be 
gathered from the history and the provisions of the New Testa- 
ment. The apostles and prophets, God’s early and provisional 
gift, having been removed, shestill possesses elders, who, at times, 
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fulfil the office of evangelists, at times, of missionaries, at times, 
of bishops, overseers, or pastors. She has also deacons, who 
are God’s gift for the serving of tables—in other words, for 
the management of certain secular affairs ; nor can we see in 
all the New Testament, traces of any higher office than these 
two, by which the Church is left to be both governed and 
served ; abundant room being reserved for the services of all the 
membership, both male and female, who are willing to be 
helps, and to consecrate their efforts to promote her great ends. 

And here, it may be asked, on what model or by what pro- 
cess was this arrangement framed? The apostles were not 
amateur inventors of governments or constitutions, nor were 
they verbally directed, as Moses was, in the framing of their 
system. We rather conjecture, in the absence of positive 
statements, and contemplating results, that they followed those 
good examples with which they were familiar, and to which 
they were providentially directed, and that, foremost among 
these, were the arrangements of the synagogue. In every con- 
siderable town and village they were accustomed to employ the 
synagogues, not only for worship, but for preaching; and, like 
other intelligent Jews, they were perfectly and habitually con- 
versant with every peculiarity of the synagogue government. 
Nothing, indeed, is more familiar in the history of Paul, than 
the advantage he invariably took of the Jewish synagogues 
during his missionary tours, for addressing his countrymen, 
and even for reaching the ear of the Gentiles. Every specialty 
of place or circumstance, every abuse or misarrangement, every 
advantage or disadvantage of the system, were well known to 
him, and habitually present to his mind. On the whole, we 
may conclude that the synagogue presented to the apostle’s 
wise and heaven-directed mind, many features worthy of imita- 
tion in the Christian economy, which, indeed, to his vigilant 
eye, was now taking shape. Forbidden, as he was, by funda- 
mental principle, as well as direct instruction, to re-enact any 
system bearing the features of Jewish sacerdotalism, what more 
natural for him than to turn to the synagogue and to make it 
his study as a general model for the future government of the 
Christian Church ? 

The synagogues were everywhere governed by elders or 
rulers, one of whom, sometimes emphatically styled “the 
ruler,” or “ the bishop,” occupied a special and more responsible 
place among them. He was the public speaker or preacher, 
and it fell to him ordinarily to address the assembled wor- 
shippers. At his pleasure he invited others to utter any word 
of exhortation to the people. In every synagogue certain seats 
were set apart as more honourable than the rest, which were 
coveted by ambitious persons, desirous of pre-eminence. These 
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were “the uppermost seats,” and on one of these sat the chief- 
ruler, or presiding elder. But there were also seats appro- 
priated to persons desirous of being invited to address the 
assembly. This explains the incidents in our Lord’s life at 
Nazareth, and in that of the apostle at Antioch in Pisidia, 
where we are told of each that after he had sat down, he was 
invited to address the people. Besides these office-bearers, 
there were also deacons, for we may call them so, seeing that 
they were chiefly devoted to the care of the poor, and that the 
Hebrew names by which they were designated are translated into 
Greek by the words ‘Asdéxovg and uxnzérns, rendered in our Eng- 
lish Bibles, “deacon” and “minister.” We need not enter 
into the controversy, in which Vitringa and Miller take a pro- 
minent part, relative to some peculiarities of the Jewish official 
thus designated, for it would not alter this conclusion ; nor 
need we contend that the functions of the office in either case 
were absolutely identical, for of course they would be mo- 
dified by the genius and the circumstances of the systems to 
which each of them belonged. It is enough to observe, that in 
both the office had to do with the “serving of tables,” and that 
it was ministerial, not governmental, and in both subordinate 
to that of the eldership. Besides the elders and deacons, there 
were several inferior offices attached to the synagogue, whose 
“functions were humbler, answering, probably, to those of our 
beadles and attendants, so that, for a complete staff of office- 
bearers no fewer than ten individuals were requisite, of whom 
four were elders, or rulers, one of these being known as the 
chief-ruler, or bishop, three deacons, and three of an inferior 
class. The authorities from which we draw these facts are 
Jewish, and among them Maimonides, a distinguished rabbi 
of the twelfth century, whose testimony on Jewish antiquities 
is generally trusted, and who gives his evidence without re‘er- 
ence to Christian controversies. 

From these sources, we learn several important facts regard- 
ing the form of synagogue worship in the days of the apostles. 
The Scriptures, which were honourably preserved in a promi- 
nent place of security, seen by all the worshippers, were ordi- 
narily drawn forth with testimonies of the highest reverence, 
when about to be read to the people. Reading, praying, and 
preaching were the simple duties of the hour of assembly, and 
in the last of these exercises strangers were often invited to 
take part. So free was this privilege of public address, that 
the Apostle Paul seems seldom to have found any difficulty in 
using it for the preaching of the gospel. 

No wonder, then, if he should have looked with a friendly 
eye upon these institutions, and should have been willing to 
adopt them, at least in so far as they were suited to the pur- 
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poses of the young Christian Church, preferring a general 
model, already familiar to the Jewish mind, to the framing of 
any novel system which might have been misunderstood and 
offensive. The ruling elders for government, with their pre- 
siding elder for preaching and similar sacred duties, the 
deacons for secular affairs, and such humbler functionaries as 
were obviously needed for material convenience, exactly suited 
the requirements of their rising system, while the simplicity of 
the public service, quite removed from anything sacerdotal or 
ritual, harmonised entirely with all that we read of the cha- 
racter of apostolic worship. 

That this was the actual history of the earliest Christian 
system, may not be capable of actual proc, but it is rendered 
probable by several facts. The presiding elder, for example, 
was ordinarily known in the Christian Church, as he had been 
in the synagogue, by the name of “ bishop or overseer.” The 
Jewish elders and deacons were represented by similar office- 
bearers in the Christian Church, while the Christian assemblies 
were spoken of familiarly as synagogues. James, for example, 
in that passage where he blames the early Church for shewing 
= to a rich man with a gold ring entering their assem- 

ly, employs the Greek word swwywyjv (Jas. ii. 2), and Paul, 
when he warns his fellow-Christians not to forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together, employs the word émewaywyny 
(Heb. x. 25). 

The customs of the synagogue became early familiar, in 
some striking respects, to Christians. Synagogue elders were 
set apart among the Jews by laying on of hands, in the council 
or sanhedrim, known not unfrequently as the presbytery, and 
in Christianity this was adopted by divine authority in the 
ordination of pastors, Even a certain subordination of courts 
seems to have existed in the Jewish synagogues, for Paul 
speaks of the whole estate of the elders under the title cay ro 
ageoSurégov (Acts xxii, 5), meaning, evidently, not the icular 
consistory of any one synagogue, but a recognised general 
council of all the elderships of the holy city. This was pro- 
bably the ordaining body. It also ye authority, as the 
rabbis tell us, over all foreign synagogues, and seems to have 
been the court to which the Roman Jews alluded, when they 
acknowledged to the Apostle Paul that no complaint against 
him had reached them from Jerusalem. 

These remarks may perhaps be said to belong to the field 
of probabilities, rather than of certainties. And we will not 
deny that this is a field in which absolute certainties have 
been, by divine wisdom, withheld. But what we claim for the 
account now given, and claim with unhesitating confidence, is 
simply this, that it is agreeable to all the certainties we possess, 
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and far more consistent with the real state of affairs in apos- 
tolic times, than any other theories on which ritualistic prelacy 
has pretended to rely. It cannot be said of the synagogue, as 
it must be of the temple, that, by divine authority, it has been 
denounced and abolished. Long after sentence had gone forth 
against the temple, and its sacrifices and priesthood had lost 
the =~ of divine institution, the synagogue was frequented 
and employed by the apostles ; and Christian synagogues, with 
their sanction, opened their gates for the gatherings of the 
people of God in every city, town, and village where they 
dwelt, but Christians had no temple nor temple worship. The 
service in these churches partook of the simple character with 
which all their synagogue associations had made them familiar. 
There were no changes of posture, no bowings or genuflexions, 
no incense offerings or sacrifices. Priests and priestly actions 
had been confined by the Jews to the temple, and Christians 
certainly did not introduce these into their synagogues. The 
apostles, accepting from their Master the abolition of the tem- 
ple, never entertained the idea of being themselves priests. 
They called themselves ministers of Christ and of his people, 
elders of the Christian synagogue, bishops of the Church of 
Christ, but nowhere do we find a hint of their esteeming them- 
selves priests. They were missionaries to preach and baptize, 
endowed with divine gifts and graces for this purpose, but they 
had nothing to do with sacrifice. 

Compare the apostles with the Aaronic priesthood. Could 
any two things be more distinct? The latter belonged to the 
temple at Jerusalem. They were members of a particular 
tribe and family, and personally they were required to be free 
from all bodily defects. They were consecrated by a prescribed 
ceremonial, which lasted for seven days, and terminated with a 
sin-offering and a burnt-offering. hile a priest’s term of ser- 
vice lasted, he was rigorously confined to the rye place. A 
priest could not touch a dead body, nor shave off his hair, ex- 
cept by prescribed rule. In the most ordinary circumstances 
he had to submit to a constant pressure of regulations. His 
dress was peculiar ; he had to subject himself to ceremonial 
washings, and must suit his vestments to the services he per- 
formed. It was his part to take charge, in his turn, of the 
holy places, and of the furniture of the temple, to burn the 
sacrifices, and pour out their blood, to put shew-bread on 
the table, to offer incense, to blow the silver trumpets, to trim 
and snuff the silver lamps, to pronounce a blessing on the peo- 

le, and to act among them both as an instructor and a judge. 
Ihe priests were maintained in quietude and ease, in their own 


cities, by public revenues, and when in actual service, they and 


their families partook of various temple perquisites. 
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Such were the priests. Could anything be easily imagined 
more unlike the apostles? Take the case of Paul. His de- 
scent was from the tribe of Benjamin. His person, if we may 
draw a conclusion from his own allusions, was probably de- 
formed. His home was fixed in no locality. His duties were 
limited by no code of regulations. His services were those of 
pees wherever a synagogue, a common school, or a hired 
odging could be obtained, or wherever, under the canopy of 
heaven, men could be brought together within the sound of 
the gospel. He went forth to his arduous duties unfurnished 
with scrip or purse, without wardrobe and material means, a 
pensioner upon the kindness and affection of the people of 
God. Follow Paul where you will, shall you find one action of 
his partaking, at whatever distance, of a priestly character ? 
When and where was his consecration? Where stood his 
temple? Describe his robes of office. What victims did he 
offer in sacrifice? What bowings, washings, incensings, or 
genuflexions did he perform? Does not the very naming of 
such things in connection with the Apostle Paul seem an in- 
congruity, and provoke a smile? His whole example echoes 
the Saviour’s sentence upon the temple,—“ There shall not be 
left one stone upon another which shall not be thrown down.” 

Were we to appeal to his writings, we might take up the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where, demonstrating that neither 
temple nor earthly priesthood now exists, he reminds his readers 
that Christ having offered one sacrifice for sin as our only 
High Priest and Mediator, has passed into the heavens, that 
his sacrifice needs no repetition, and that with him the earthly 
priesthood ceased. These lessons he teaches, as if he foresaw that 
in degenerate latter days, professed Christians would return 
to the carnal elements of the law. It seems as if he would 
warn them against the doctrine to be afterwards so diligently 
preached, not alas, by Romish priests alone, of an unbloody 
sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper needing an earthly priesthood to 
offer it,—a heresy which lies at the root of the whole priestly 
system. His doctrine is such as we might expect from one 
who wishes to guard us, by anticipation, against sacramentarian 
errors, and who speaks of baptism as we find in Ist Cor. i. 
14-16, “I thank God I baptised none of you, but Crispus and 
Gaius ; lest any should say I baptized in mine own name. And 
I baptized also the household of Stephanus, besides, I know 
not if I baptized any other.” As if he would say this was a 
point of which I made no note, and which was of no moment, 
for “ Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach the gospel.” 
“Unto me,” he says again, “is this grace given, that I should 
gp among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

e appeal to the apostle Paul, not because his authority is 
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more 0 d to priestly assumption than that of other apostles. 
Peter tt e first on the list of popes!), James, John, and Jude, 
are equally free from the slightest shadow of priestly doctrine, 
each of them accepting our Lord’s statement in its full extent, 
and taking for pune throughout, that the temple, including, 
of course, its priesthood nae ritual, is finally abolished. In 
vain shall they search the New Testament to find the slightest 
colour of plausibility for asserting divine authority in favour of 
the principles and practices of ritualism. How, then, can we 
but be amazed at the bold presumption of a party, neither small 
nor decreasing, in the Church of England, which dare openly to 
abjure the name and character of Protestants, and assert that 
under divine authority they are warranted to introduce a system 
which goes as far as the ancient legal economy would have 
done to neutralise the doctrines of the cross? It was an apostle 
who withstood the ritualists of the earliest age, and prevented 
their foisting the deadly error on the church, and we cannot 
esteem it a happy thing in the present temper of the times, 
that so many seem ready to repudiate his example, and that a 
disposition manifests itself when we might have expected more 
firmness and decision, to look with laxity and indifference, if not 
with favour, on the progress of sensual worship and priestly 
assumption. 

Let Protestants, whether of the Established or Non-Con- 
formist churches, beware of this. They may fall ere they 
are aware, into the extreme danger of “wondering after the 
beast.” What have Protestants to do with ritualism, except 
to condemn and resist it? Has not the temple long since 
been levelled by God’s sentence with the dust, its altar over- 
thrown, its priesthood degraded and scattered ? and have not 
its divine privileges been finally withdrawn? Are not the very 
foundations of the ancient sanctuary strewed as if in contempt 
beneath a mosque of the false prophet? Have not its gor- 
geous decorations, its costly offerings, its elaborate ceremonial, 
its robed and consecrated priesthood, been from the first, by 
apostolic precept and example, carefully excluded from our 
Christian system? What, then, have we to do with these? 
What is it to us that the Jews had a sumptuous worship, that 
their temple was splendid with gold and jewels, and that stoled 
priests offered the prescribed sacrifices with all the splendour 
of the Mosaic ritual? God has given us a better mode of wor- 
ship. Our Master points us to the heavenly temple, whither 
himself, our Great High Priest, has gone. He prescribes to us 
no sacrificial offerings, but he directs our eye of faith to the one 
sacrifice of Calvary. He demands no decorations, or vestments, 
or incense, to render our worship more acceptable. But he 
desires the ornament of a holy life, the clothing of Christ’s 
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righteousness, and the incense of believing prayer in all his 
people. Let the Christian then be content with an unadorned 
worship. Let him go down with the apostles and be a wor- 
shipper with them in the Christian synagogue, simple in all its 
appointments, and giving the chief place to the Word of God 
as its only essential ornament. Let him desire no affectation 
of sacerdotal service, of altar sacrifice, with its smoking incense 
and splendid ceremonial, for the Christian holds of the syna- 
gogue, not the temple, where he can enjoy a spiritual worship, 
and where he hears the simple preaching of Christ crucified, to 
the Jews a stumbling block, and the Greeks foolishness, but to 
them who are saved, Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. G. J.C. D. 





Art. IV.—The Topography of Ancient Jerusalem, as Illus- 
-trated by Recent Exploration. 


The City of the Great King ; or, Jerusalem as it Was, as it Is, and as it is 
to Be. By J.T. Barcuay, M.D. Philadelphia. 1858. 

Jerusalem Revisited. By W. H. Bartiert, Author of “ Walks about 
Jerusalem.” London: T. Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh and New York. 

Jerusalem Explored : being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, 
with numerous Illustrations, consisting of Views, Ground Plans, and 
Sections. By Ermerre Pierotti, Architect and Engineer, Civil and 
Military, to His Excellency Surrayah Pasha, Jerusalem. Translated 
by Bonney. London: Bell & Daldy. 

Horeb and Jerusalem. By the Rev. Grorce Sanpre. Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston & Douglas. 

—— and_ Sectional Drawings of the Palestine Exploration 

‘ociety. 


T has been often said of Jerusalem, that the remains of its 
ancient grandeur lie, like a fossil in its deep bed, beneath 
some forty or fifty feet of rubbish ; and that the pickaxe and 
spade, handled under judicious and scientific direction, would 
do far more than the pen to solve a multitude of intricate 
topographical problems, which have long puzzled and divided 
the learned. 

This saying is at the present time receiving remarkable con- 
firmation. The Palestine Exploration Society, having obtained 
the sanction of the authorities at Constantinople, and the valu- 
able co-operation of local officials, have, for the last few 
months, directed their investigations specially to the Holy 
City ; and by means of the skilful and energetic labours of 
their agents,—Lieut. Warren, and his assistants—very interest- 
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ing results have already been obtained, by which en 
facts are usefully illustrated, and the most striking corrobora- 
tion is given to the testimony of the Jewish historian, Josephus. 
It isfound that in some places theexplorer must godown through 
debris one hundred feet in depth in order to reach the original 
surface. With what solemn emphasis does such an enormous ac- 
cumulation—the rubbish of thirty centuries—speak of the walls 
and dwelling-places, the fortresses and palaces of Jerusalem 
having been laid waste! and what a proof is it of the terrible 
execution of the threatening once uttered against the capital 
of the chosen people,—“I will make Jerusalem heaps”! 

We are persuaded that we do not miscalculate the feeling 

of our readers, when we suppose that they will be ready to 
accompany us in the examination of some points of Jerusalem 
topography, with the aid of such new light as is being offered 
us in the results of this recent movement. 
. Does the Jerusalem of the present day contain vestiges of the 
city of Herod or of Solomon? Have any remains of the Jewish 
capital, as it stood at either or both of these epochs, come down 
to our time, in spite of the many desolating changes which it has 
undergone, some of which threatened its utter annihilation ? 
This is an inquiry which interests every thoughtful man; and 
there are few who are not alive to the importance of discoveries 
which have conclusively established the affirmative reply to it. 
Our present object will be to shew what is known respecting 
some of the more interesting antiquities of the Holy City ; 
more especially the relics of the temple and other notable 
structures ; the extent and divisions of ancient Jerusalem; 
also, its very remarkable water supply; and to indicate, as 
we proceed, how far recent exploration has added to our stock 
of information on this important subject. There is another 
topic, much canvassed of late, on which, although but indirectly 
touched upon by the latest explorers, we shall, ere we close, 
offer a few observations,—we mean the question of the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre. , 

When one, with Josephus in his hand, examines the wall of 
the Haram Es-Shereef, he finds it impossible to doubt that it 
occupies, in part at least, the site of the Temple of Solomon, 
and the more careful his observations, the more thorough and 
earnest his inquiries, the stronger does his conviction become 
that in part of the enclosure, and in the substructions of the 
Haram platform, there are to be seen veritable relics of that 
ancient edifice. It was in establishing this, among other points 
in the archzology of Jerusalem and Palestine, that Dr Robinson 
achieved for himself the distinguished place, which, by common 
consent, he holds, and will ever hold, among writers on sacred 
topography. We do not in every case accept his conclusions, 
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for in some instances he has been proved to have been mistaken 
in his premises, or incorrect in the deductions which he drew 
from them. But we only award a meed which is richly 
merited, when we say, that in respect of accurate scholarship, 
well applied learning, profound sagacity, shrewd and careful 
observation, indefatigable industry, enthusiasm united to pa- 
tient inquiry, freedom from prejudice and pretentiousness, 
honest love of truth, and thorough trustworthiness as a witness 
in the intricate questions which he handled, it is hardly pos- 
sible to overrate Dr Robinson’s merits. And in no part of his 
magnificent and invaluable work, which marks an epoch in this 
department of literature, do his pre-eminent qualifications for 
the task which he undertook more fully appear, than in the 
investigation of this particular question. That he was the 
first to break ground in the thorough investigation of it, he 
himself distinctly states, and the fact should not be forgotten. 
“How far there exist traces,” he says, “which may serve to 
mark a connection between the ancient and modern precincts 
—the Temple and the Haram—and perhaps establish their 
identity, is a point which, so far as I know, has never been 
discussed.”* 

The huge size of the blocks, which appear in portions of the 
lower part of the wall, convinces even a casual observer, that 
they must be referred to an earlier date than the upper part, 
which is obviously of modern origin. The appearance of the 
wall, in every part which is accessible, indicates that it has 
been built on ancient foundations; as if the original wall, of 
singularly massive blocks, had been thrown down, and a new 
one had been raised in later times on the remains of the old. 
At the S.E. corner, there are fifteen courses of this ancient 
masonry. In some of the courses, both of the eastern and 
the southern wall, the stones measure from 17 to 19 feet in 
length by 3or 4 feet in height; while one block at the S.E. corner 
is 74 feet thick, and one at the N.E. corner of the Haram is 
24 feet in length. One of the stones at the S.W. corner mea- 
sures 30 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, and others vary 
from 204 to 243 feet long by 5 feet in thickness, We can 
well understand how, as our Lord on one occasion went out of 
the temple, one of the disciples should say to him—* Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are these!” Of 
all this, a glance at Mr Tipping’s admirable plates, contained 
in Traill’s Josephus, or Signor Pierotti’s lithographs of the 
tower at the N.E. corner of the Haram, or the admirable pho- 
tographs of these points, issued by the Exploration Society, 





* “ Researches,” vol, ii. (ed. 1841) p. 418. 
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will satisfy the candid student, without a trip to Jerusalem, or 
a personal inspection of the wall. 

These stones are, according to the usual phrase, bevelled— 
(the more correct technical expression is rebated)—which means, 
that after the face of the stone was hewn and squared, a draft 
of two inches or more in breadth was cut down along the 
edges lower than the rest of the surface. When these rebated 
stones are joined together in a wall, its face exhibits lines or 
grooves formed by these drafts, or depressed edges, at their 
junction, marking more distinctly the height of the different 
courses, as well as the length of each stone. This is known to 
have been the style of masonry practised among the ancient 
Phenicians, having been found in portions of the walls of 
ancient Tyre, and in other architectural remains of old Phenicia. 
From the connection that there was between Hiram and both 
David and Solomon, it is not difficult to perceive how the 
Tyrian style of architecture would be imported into Jerusalem 
by the Phenician builders. It is self-evident, that these Cy- 
clopean stones in the Haram wall were never laid in their 
places by Mohammedans, and that the style of the masonry is 
neither Roman nor Saracenic. That it speaks of a Jewish 
origin is beyond question. 

This evidence is strikingly confirmed by the remains of the 
massive arch near the S.W. corner of the Haram area, which 
Dr Robinson was the first to identify as a relic of the bridge 
which once sprung from the western wall of the temple across 
the valley of the Tyropeon, and which Josephus repeatedly 
mentions as connecting the western side of the temple with the 
upper part of the city and with the Xystus. Occupying, as 
these stones do, their original position, they prove that the 
wall out of which they sprung is coeval with the formation of 
the bridge. This was in all probability part of the “ascent” 
from the king’s house to the house of the Lord on Moriah, 
which was constructed by Solomon’s builders, and which so 
greatly astonished the queen of Sheba, that after she beheld it, 
“there was no more spirit in her.” 

Messrs Bonomi and Catherwood remarked these stones five 
years before Dr Robinson’s visit to Jerusalem, and perceived 
them to be part of a massive arch. They regarded them, too, 
as probably among the most ancient remains in or around 
Jerusalem, but, like many others who had seen them, had no 
suspicion of their historical import. 

The engineering of the Palestine Exploration Expedition has 
also led to the discovery of an entire arch, of the same span 
(within a few inches) as Dr Robinson’s, which abuts on the 


western wall of the Haram, beneath the Mekhemeh (or Moham- 
medan tribunal), and near the Bab-es-Silsileh. At the time 
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when we write, the details of this important discovery have not 
reached us. But there cannot be a doubt that it will shed an 
interesting light on the account given by the Jewish historian 
of the four gates which led from the western enclosure of the 
temple,—one to the king’s palace over the intermediate valley, 
two to the suburbs of the city (probably the northern suburb 
Bezetha, and the suburb Ophel), and the last to the other city 
(Zion), where the road descended into the valley by a great 
number of steps, and thence up again by the ascent. The 
operations of Lieutenant Warren have, besides, disclosed very 
important facts relative to this portion of the antiquities of 
the holy city. By sinking a shaft near the south wall, he found 
that the mass of earth and rubbish lying on the rock at the 
8.E. corner of the Haram wall is not less than 60 feet in depth ; 
so that the present surface is 60 feet higher at this spot than 
the rock on which the foundation of the wall rests, and which 
was no doubt the original surface. The fact has thus been 
ascertained, that the Haram wall at this corner is 138 feet 
high. The true bed of the Kedron valley is probably not less 
than 200 feet below the base of the wall. According to 
Josephus, the height of the middle portico above the wall was 
100 feet. Assuming, therefore, that the ancient wall rose toa 
point not lower than the top line of the present wall (and it 
may have risen much higher), it appears that the distance from 
the summit of the middle portico, or “ pinnacle,” to the bed of 
the Kedron right below (for the rock at this point shelved down 
suddenly at an angle of rather more than 30 degrees), was 438 
feet. Josephus says, that “the lowest part of the wall was 
300 cubits,” or, reckoning the cubit at 18 inches, 450 feet. He 
seems to refer to the height as measured from the bottom of 
the subjacent ravine ; for he expressly says,—“ Inasmuch as 
the valley was very deep, and its bottom could not be seen, if 
any one looked down from the top of the battlements he would 
be giddy,” etc.* We now find, that a statement which was 
wont to be regarded as a hyperbolical exaggeration of the 
Jewish historian, is the unvarnished truth, or a very close ap- 
proximation to it. 

The material of which the immense mass of rubbish accu- 
mulated here consists, is exactly such as might be expected, 
when we take into account the changes which have befallen 
Jerusalem through its chequered history. Masses of wrought 
stone, the loose debris of masonry, occasional pieces of marble, 
and enormous quantities of chippings, which, when disturbed 
by sinking a shaft, or driving a gallery through them, run like 
dry shingle, or, as Mr Warren expresses it, “like water,’— 





* Antiq., Book xv. chap. ii. 5. 
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these were found to form the substratum after cutting through 
the superficial coat of soil, Such materials relate a history of 
successive dilapidations and reconstructions, in striking agree- 
ment with what we know, from other sources, to have been the 
fact with reference to Jerusalem, more, perhaps, than any 
other ancient city on the face of the earth, for often has it 
been “built again upon its own heap.”* 

At the commencement of his operations, Lieutenant Warren 
proceeded to bare the south wall in two places,—at the S.E. 
angle for 20 feet in depth, and between the triple gate and the 
gate of Huldah for 16 feet. In both places he found the stones, 
to that depth, similar in every way to those at the Jews’ wail- 
ing place. This work was suddenly stopped by the pacha, as 
being carried on too near the sacred area of the Haram. Bent, 
however, on ascertaining what sort of foundation the wall rests 
on, he sunk another shaft at the distance of 40 feet from the 
south wall, and drove a gallery up to it. At the distance of 15 
feet from the south wall he encountered another wall running 
parallel to it, four feet in thickness. As it is composed of large 
and hard stones, great difficulty was experienced in mining 
through it. On striking the Haram wall at this depth, the 
course of stones on a level with the gallery was found to be four 
and a half feet in height, and rebated. A shaft was then sunk 
at the end of the gallery. The next lower course of stones was 
found to be of the same dimensions with that above, with a 
draft at top and bottom, and the centre bulging out undressed. 
The next course, which proved to be the bottom one, rested on 
the rock, which was partially levelled for the bed of the foun- 
dation. 

Near the 8.W. corner (40 feet eastward from it) Mr Warren 
proceeded in a similar manner, only sinking his shaft nearer 
the wall. He found the wall here to be not less than the 
enormous depth of 85 feet below the surface, and to be com- 
posed of stones exactly resembling, in every particular, those 
at the S.E. angle, being rebated to the foundation. As the 
rock descends from this point westwards, the wall is not less 
than 100 feet below the surface at the corner; so that, taking 
the height of the wall above ground at 85 feet, the entire wall 
is upwards of 185 feet high! The ancient Israelites, looking 
up to the temple cloisters from the bed of the Tyropcon, 
gazed on a structure of massive masonry unequalled «in 
modern times, rising 285 feet from its base! Might they 
not exclaim, as they thought of this magnificent pile,—* Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. 








* Jer. xxx, 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXIV. 
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Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces: that ye may 
tell it to the generation following”? 

The following passage from the Lieutenant’s progress-report 
gives a graphic account of the operation of sinking this shaft, 
and enables us, at the same time, to form some idea of the ex- 
tremely perilous nature of the enterprise, and of the combined 


prudence, courage, and energy which are indispensable in the 
prosecution of it :-— 


‘On Friday, having arrived at a depth of 79 feet, the men were 
breaking up a stone at the bottom of the shaft. Suddenly, the ground 
gave way, down went the stone and the hammers, the men barely 
saving themselves. They at once rushed up and told the serjeant 
they had found the bottomless pit! I went down to the spot and ex- 
amined it, and in order that you may have an idea of the extent of 
our work, I will give a description of our descent. 

‘¢ The shaft-mouth is on the south side of the Haram wall, near the 
south-west angle, among the prickly pears. Beside it, to the east, 
lying against the Haram wall, is a large mass of rubbish that has been 
brought up, whilst over the mouth itself is a triangular gin, with iron 
wheel attached, with guy for running up the excavated soil. Look- 
ing down the shaft, one sees that it is lined for the first 20 feet with 
frames, of 4 feet 6 inches in the clear. Further down, the Haram 
wall and soil cut through are seen, and a man standing at what appears 
to be the bottom. An order is given to this man, who repeats it, and 
then, faintly, is heard a sepulchral voice, answering, as it were, from 
another world. Reaching down to the man who is visible, is a 34 feet 
rope-ladder, and, on descending by it, one finds he is standing on a 
ledge which the ladder does not touch by four feet. This ledge is the 
top of a wall running north and south, and abutting on the Haram 
wall. Its east face just cuts the centre of the shaft, which has to be 
canted off about two feet towards the east, just where some large loose 
stones jut out in the most disagreeable manner. Here five more 
frames have been fixed to keep these stones steady. On peering down 
from this ledge, one sees the Haram wall, with its projecting courses, 
until they are lost in the darkness below, observing, also, at the same 
time, that two sides of the shaft are cut through the soil, and are 
self-supporting. Now, to descend this second drop, the ladder is 
again required. Accordingly, having told the man at the bottom to 
get under cover, it is lowered to the ledge, from whence it is found 
that it does not reach to the bottom by several feet. It is therefore 
lowered the required distance, and one has to reach it by climbing 
down, hand over hand, for about twelve feet. On passing along, one 
notes the marvellous joints of the Haram wall stones, and also, pro- 
bably, gets a few blows on the skull and knuckles from falling pebbles. 
Just on reaching the bottom, one recollects there is still a pit of un- 
known depth to be explored, and cautiously straddles across it. Then 
can be seen that one course in the Haram wall, near the bottom, is 
quite smooth all over, the stone being finely dressed, all other courses 
being only half-dressed round the drafts. One also sees two stout 
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boards lying against the Haram wall, under which the men retire 
whenever an accidental shower of stones renders their position dan- 
gerous. One is now at a depth of 79 feet from the surface, and from 
here we commence the exploring of the ‘ bottomless pit.’ After 
dropping a rope down, we found that it was only six feet deep, though it 
looked black enough for anything. Climbing down, we found ourselves 
in & passage running south from the Haram area, four feet high by two 
feet wide, and we explored this passage. It is rough rubble masonry, 
with flat stones at top, similar to the aqueduct from triple gate, but 
not so carefully constructed. The floor and sides are very muddy, 
as if water gathers there during the rainy season. 

‘“* It at once struck me that it was one of the overflow aqueducts 
from the temple of Solomon, and that there might be a water-conduit 
underneath. We scrambled along for a long way on our feet, our 
skulls and spines coming in unhappy contact with the passage roof. 
After about 200 feet, we found that the mud reached higher up, and 
we had to crawl by means of elbows and toes. Gradually the passage 
got more and more filled up, and our bodies could barely squeeze 
through, and there did not appear sufficient air to support us for any 
length of time, so that, having advanced 400 feet, we commenced a diffi- 
cult retrograde movement, having to get back half-way before we could 
turn our heads round. On arriving at the mouth of the passage 
underneath the shaft, we spent some time in examining the sides, 
but there is no appearance of its having come under the Haram wall. 
It seems to start suddenly, and I can only suppose it to have been 
the examining-passage over an aqueduct coming from the temple, and 
I am having the floor taken up to settle the question. This passage is 
on a level with the foundations of the Haram wall, which are rough 
hewn stones,—perhaps rock,—I cannot tell yet. The bottom is the 
enormous distance of 85 feet below the surface of the ground, and as 
far as I can see as yet, the wall at the south-west angle must be buried 
for 95 feet underground, so that it must have at one time risen to the 
height of 180 feet above the Tyropwon Gully.” 


The enormous mass of superincumbent rubbish through 
which this shaft was carried, told a similar tale to that at the 
S.E. corner. Here, however, a pavement was found at the 
depth of 123 feet, smooth, and well polished from wear, which 
must have anciently served for a footway around the wall. 
Beneath this were bricks, mortar, the debris of masonry, 
wrought stones of large size, and shingle. Most of the courses 
which were laid bare, at this part of the wall, were similar to 
those at the wailing place. The lower courses, however, differ 
from many seen above ground. “The faces of the stones a 
pear as when they were brought from the quarries, roughly 
dressed into three faces, and projecting, in some cases, 18 inches 
beyond their drafts, which are about four to six inches wide, 
and most beautifully worked. The stones are fitted together 
in the most marvellous manner, the joints being hardly de- 
cernible.” 


Warren's Explorations. 
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In the valley of the Tyropcon, opposite to “ Robinson's 
Arch,” the results obtained are extremely interesting, though 
in some respects different from what many anticipated. It has 
usually been expected that excavation here would lay bare the 
remains of several piers and arches of the bridge, corresponding 
to the fragment still visible, now called “Robinson’s Arch.” 
The fragment of another pier has been found, 12 feet 2 inches 
thick, its east side distant 41 feet 6 inches from the wall of the 
Haram. Beyond this pier eastward is a pavement in situ, 
which has been traced for 8 feet, thus reducing the deep part 
of the gully to a width of 34 feet. Among the debris, large 
stones were found of three and four tons ; and paving-stones of 
hard mezzeh, weighing between two and three tons. Frag- 
ments of other small piers were discovered westward of the 
large pier, which seem to have supported a succession of arches 
of comparatively narrow span, above which must have lain the 
famous “ascent” from Zion to the temple, the deep ravine of 
the Tyropceon alone being spanned by the bridge, whose 
eastern pier abutted on the temple wall. The theory respect- 
ing this structure (called the “ascent”), which is suggested by 
these results, is that the valley may have been crossed by a 
pavement or roadway supported on a colonnade (which may 
possibly have formed a southern termination of the Xystus), 
the deep gorge of the valley being spanned by the single mas- 
sive arch ; and on this bridge, there may, perhaps, have rested 
an imposing flight of steps leading upwards to the gate of the 
western cloister of the temple. R 

It may here be stated that northwards of the wailing place, 
as far as the Bab-es-Silsileh, or gate of the chain, the west wall 
is found to be similar in its character. The lower courses of the 
masonry, down to the foundation of rock, upwards of fifty feet 
below the surface, are found to be the same in style as those of 
the south wall,—-indicating, therefore, the same antiquity. To 
the north of this point the wall is inaccessible, and nothing is 
known of it. ; 

The massive and noble substructures of the Haram platform, 
point not less clearly than the style of the mural masonry, 
to a Solomonic origin. They have accordingly convinced 
even the most sceptical that we have here veritable remains 
of the work of the builders of the son of David, or, at the latest, 
of his immediate successors. Let us advert for a few moments 
to the information, now of some standing, respecting these re- 
markable works, for which we are mainly indebted to Bonomi, 
Catherwood, and Tipping; and then inquire what additions 
have been made to our knowledge in this intensely interesting 
department of the antiquities of Jerusalem, by the bold and 
ingenious operations of Lieutenant Warren. 
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The readers of Traill’s Josephus are familiar with the graphic 
narrative in which Mr Tipping describes the circumstances that 
led to his somewhat adventurous examinations of the passage 
to which the gate of Huldah, now closed, was the entrance. 
And they are not less familiar with the beautiful plates con- 
tained in that work, which illustrate the architecture of this 
ancient and noble gateway. Near the middle of the south 
wall, and at the point where the city-wall strikes off from it at 
a right-angle, there is a ruinous Moslem excresence, which 
almost wholly conceals this gateway—usually called Huldah’s 
gate—above which is visible part of an entablature, stuck on 
long ago for decoration’s sake, but which is obviously to be re- 
ferred to a later era than the wall itself, or the entrance. Mr 
Tipping having clandestinely entered through a gap in the wall 
of this ruin, found a double gateway opening into a quadran- 
gular entrance-hall, 60 feet by 42, beyond which is a passage 
or arcade, which runs beneath the entire length of the Mosque 
El Aksa. The roof of the entrance hall consists of four dome- 
shaped and groined vaults, which are supported by a central 
monolith of limestone, with a capital bearing some traces of a 
palm-leaf ornament, but not belonging to any of the classic 
orders of architecture. From this hall there originally sprung 
(for one is now walled up) two sets of steps leading up toa 
long passage, divided by a row of square columns of three or 
four stones each, corresponding to the division of the door-way 
and the position of the monolith pillar. The style and cha- 
racter of the whole are very similar to the golden gate, except 
that they unquestionably point to an earlierera. At the north 
end of the vault, which is about seven feet below the Haram 
level, there is a modern gate opening by a flight of steps into 
the enclosure of the mosque above, There cannot be a doubt 
that this is the ancient temple-gate mentioned by Josephus, 
when he says, “The fourth front of the temple, which was south- 
ward, had indeed itself gates in the middle.”* Lieut. Warren 
has ascertained that there are no substructures westward of 
this passage, which he believes to be a tunnel built through 
forced earth, and unconnected with vaults on either side. 

There are other extensive vaults which support the level of 
the Haram platform, at its south-east corner. The entrance to 
these is by a small subterranean mosque. Extending westward 
from the eastern wall, as far as “the triple gate,” a distance of 
about 320 feet, there are fifteen rows of square piers, from 
which spring arches supporting the Haram platform. The 
spaces between the ranges of arches are irregular. It is ne- 
cessary to advert here to the upward inclination of the ground 





* Josephus Ant., xv. ii. 5. 
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in a curved line, west and north, until the ridge is reached, 
about the middle of the south wall, where the rock was pro- 
bably cut away in part. From this point westward, it bends 
down to the deep gully of the Tyropwon. The subjoined dia- 
gram will illustrate this and subsequent references. Owing to 
the rapid rise of the ground towards the north and west, the 
arches vary in height as well as width, the southern arches being 
about thirty-five feet in height, while the northern are only ten. 
It is a curious fact, that in some instances the roots of the olive 
trees, which adorn the platform above, have penetrated through 
the arches, and, still descending, have again taken root in the 
soil of the crypt, which is also a favourite haunt of owls and 
ravens. It is probable that where the arches terminate, the 
rock nearly rises to the level of the platform. At the triple 
gate, the floor within, being the native rock, is on a level with 
the exterior surface of the ground, while, at the south-east angle, 
the outer surface is many feet below. The stones of the piers 
are five feet long, and bevelled at the ends and corners. These 
substructions are of admirable workmanship ; possess, in a pre- 
eminent degree, all the peculiar features of Jewish architecture ; 
and are, without question, of the highest antiquity. 

«Lieutenant Warren found that the bases of the piers of these 
vaults, rest on a plane which is 17 feet above the exterior 
surface of the earth at the south-east angle, and 80 feet above 
the rock. Thinking it very unlikely that all this space would 
be filled with forced earth, he concluded that there might be 
another system of old arches beneath these already known. 
He accordingly, with characteristic vigour, set about determin- 
ing this question; and after repeated and unsuccessful attempts, 
he discovered an entrance through the south temple wall, which 
leads to a passage running 60 feet northwards. It is from 12 
to 18 feet in height ; its roof is 20 feet below the surface of the 
floor of the haram vaults, and 60 feet below the level of the 
platform. The walls are composed of strong masonry, some of 
the stones being 15 feet long, nearly all bevelled, and beauti- 
fully worked ; the upper course four feet in height ; the roof 
consisting of large stones, many of them bevelled, and laid flat 
cn the upper course of the walls. Along the bottom of the 
passage, on either side, there are remains of a small aqueduct, 
made of dark cement. The use of this passage is, as yet, 
unknown. 

Let us now place these facts alongside of the description 
which Josephus gives of the temple, and observe how the facts 
and the history tally. 


‘‘ There was a large wall to both the cloisters, which wall was itself 
the most prodigious work that was ever heard of by man. The hill 
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was a rocky ascent, that declined by degrees towards the east parts of 
the city, till it came to an elevated level. This hill it was which 
Solomon... eucompassed with a wall. It was of excellent workman- 
ship, upwards and round the top of it. . . . At the south side he 
laid rocks together, . . . and included some of the inner parts, till it pro- 
ceeded to a great height, and till both the largeness of the square 
edifice and its altitude were immense, and till the vastness of the 
stones in the front was plainly visible on the outside; yet so that the 
inward parts were fastened together with iron, and preserved the joints 
immoveable for all future time. . . . Now in the western quarters of the 
enclosure of the temple there were four gates; the first led to the 
king’s palace, and went to a passage over the intermediate valley; two 
more led to the suburbs of the city ; and the last led to the other city, 
where the road descended down into the valley by a great number of 
steps, and thence up again by the ascent, for the city lay over against 
the temple in the manner of a theatre, and was encompassed with a 
deep valley along the entire south quarter. But the fourth front of 
the temple, which was southward, had indeed itself gates in its 
middle, as also it had the royal cloisters, with three walks, which 
reached in length from the east valley unto that on the west, for it 
was impossible that it should reach any farther, and this cloister 
deserves to be mentioned better than any other under the sun; for 
while the valley was very deep, and its bottom could not be seen if 
you looked from above into the depth, this farther vastly high eleva- 
tion of the cloister stood upon that height, insomuch that if any one 
looked down from the top of the battlements, or down both these 
altitudes, he would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such 
an immense height.” —Antiq., b. xv., ch. il., sec. 5. 


These huge remains of ancient masonry which we have de- 
scribed,—the Cyclopean fragments of the arch which spanned 
the Tyropceon—the southern gateway and entrance gallery—the 
massive substructures,—all point to the highest antiquity, and 
prove that the present southern wall, and the south part of the 
platform of the Haram, occupy the site of, and are identical with, 
the south side of the area of Solomon’s temple. As for the ob- 
jection that the arch is Roman, and that the ancient Jews were 
not acquainted with it, the masonry which lies beneath the 
Pools of Solomon overthrows this theory ; while the discoveries 
at Nineveh prove that the arch was known in the East long 
before Rome was founded. Nor can these relics of ancient 
Jerusalem be Herodian; for, except in constructing a subter- 
ranean passage to it from the tower of Antonia, Herod did not 
interfere with the foundations of the temple. He only rebuilt 
the naos, or sanctuary, and erected the cloisters which sur- 
mounted its walls. 

The difficulty presented by the statement of Josephus re- 
garding the length of the southern wall is not insurmountable. 
According to him the temple enclosure was a quadrangle, mea- 
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suring four stadia in circumference, or a stadium on each side 
—the stadium being usually considered equal to about 607 of 
our feet. In another place he gives the circumference, includ- 
ing the tower of Antonia, at six stadia. Not to speak of the 
impossibility of attaining certainty as to the precise value of 
the measures used by Josephus,—for here authorities have been 
greatly divided,—it may at once be conceded, that there is not 
a little confusion, and sometimes exaggeration, in some of his 
statements regarding the temple. In this instance, his error 
consists in understating the fact by about 300 feet. Dr Robin- 
son puts the case with judicial fairness, when he says :— 


‘¢ Josephus wrote at Rome, far from his native land, and long after 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; nor is there any evidence or probability 
that he had collected specific materials for his works in his own 
country previously to that event. Hence, when he enters into minute 
descriptions, and professes to give the exact details of heights and 
magnitudes, there is every reason to distrust the accuracy of his asser- 
tions, except perhaps, in things of public notoriety,—such, for example, 
as the distances between places situated on the great roads. But in 
cases where he describes in specific terms the length and breadth and 
height of buildings, or the like,—measures which he himself had cer- 
tainly never taken, and which were not likely to be publicly known,— 
we can regard these only as matters of estimate or conjecture, on the 


part of an author writing far remote from the objects described.”— 
Res, i., 414. 


There is considerable difficulty in determining how far the 
Temple area extended northwards. It is generally held that 
the masonry at the Golden Gate, about 1018 feet from the south 
corner of the Eastern wall, is neither Solomonic nor Herodian, 
even in the lowest courses of the wall. Dr Robinson speaks of 
it as “ Roman work.” By some it is referred to a period not 
earlier than the time of Adrian or Justinian. To the north 
of this gate “the whole appearance of the wall is that of 
a structure which was built of former materials, irregularl 
thrown together.” But at the N.E. corner of the Haram wall, 
the ancient Jewish masonry indubitably reappears for a dis- 
tance of upwards of 80 feet. The stones are of large dimen- 
sions up to a considerable height in the wall. One of them 
measures 23 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 5 in., and similar stones are 
carried round the corner in the north wall of the Haram, 
within the city. These are certainly the remains of an ancient 
bastion ; no other, doubtless, than the bastion of the tower at 


the S.E. corner of Antonia, which, as Josephus states, com- 
manded a view of the entire temple. 


We do not enter into the arguments, partly historical, partly 
topographical, by which Dr Robinson has satisfactorily proved 
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that the Fortress of Antonia stood at the N.W. corner of the 
Haram area, occupying in part the site of the present Serai, or 
barrack, and extending from west to east throughout the entire 
width of the enclosure ; and that the deep trench (now called 
by some the Pool of Bethesda), is a portion of the fosse which 
protected the fortress on its northern side. On these points we 
accept his conclusions, which few have challenged, and no one 
has succeeded in subverting. The only particular here in which 
we are obliged to suggest a modification of the views of the 
distinguished author of the “ Researches,” has reference to the 
space which intervened between Antonia and the temple. He 
holds that this intervening space formed part of the fortress, 
properly so called, and in some sort connected it with the 
Temple. Now, it seems to us to be clear, from various con- 
siderations, that this space must have been a deep depression or 
ditch. 

According to Josephus, the castle of Antonia was joined to 
the cloisters of the temple, only at the N.W. angle ; but the 
history of the Roman siege shows that this connection could 
be cut off. The rock on which the castle was erected rose to 
the height of 75 feet. The fortress itself was 60 feet in height, 
so that its summit must have been toward 135 feet above its 
rocky base. He states expressly that “it was a great preci- 
pice,” and that it was separated from Bezetha on the north by 
a deep artificial trench, the depth of which added greatly tothe 
elevation of the tower. It was of large dimensions, containing 
numerous apartments and courts, and roomy spaces for the ac- 
commodation of soldiery. On each of the four corners there 
was a lofty tower. That which rose at the S.E. corner was 105 
feet in height, and commanded a view of the entire temple. 
At the S.W. corner, where it was connected by some sort of 
gallery, or colonnade, with the cloisters, there were passages by 
which the guards had access to the cloisters on the Jewish fes- 
tivals, to keep watch over the populace, and repress any attempt 
at disorder. This is the amount of the direct information which 
Josephus gives us respecting Antonia. We gather from it, that 
the fortress must have stood apart, and that it was precipitous 
on all sides, implying great depression of the ground beneath. 
Now, the fosse, or trench, lying to the north, of whose prodigious 
depth Josephus repeatedly makes mention, and part of which 
is still extant, proves its isolation on that side. Eastward, the 
lofty tower overhung the deep valley of the Kedron. On the 
south, it is plain that a deep moat or ditch also separated the 
citadel from the temple. This appears from what Josephus 
states in connection with the siege of Pompey: “Even 
on the north side of the temple there were great towers, 
and a ditch had been dug, and a deep valley begirt it round 
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about, for on the parts towards the city are precipices,” &c. * 
Besides, the incidents of the siege under Titus show distinctly 
that the northern wall of the temple must have been separated 
from Antonia by a trench of considerable depth, so that the 
temple wall could only be approached by means of the forma- 
tion of mounds with immense labour. Referring to the opera- 


tions which were. carried on against the northern wall from the 
fortress, Josephus says :— 


‘* Titus again commenced raising mounds, though materials were 
now procured with difficulty ; for all the trees around the city having 
been felled for the preceding works, the troops had to collect timber 
from a distance of 90 furlongs, and to raise mounds much larger than 


the former, at four points opposite the Antonia alone.” —Wars, v. 12, 
sec, 4, 


Again, describing a later stage of the operations, Josephus 
says :— 

‘‘In the meantime, the remainder of the Roman force having in 
seven days overturned the foundation of Antonia, had prepared a wide 
ascent as far as the temple. The legions now approached the first 
wall, and commenced their mounds—one opposite the north-west 
angle of the inner temple, a second at the northern chamber which 
was between the two gates, and, of the remaining two, one at the 
western colonnade of the outer court of the temple, the other without 
at the northern.’’— Wars, vi. 2, sec. 7. 

From all this it is clear, not only that the possession of 
Antonia did not make Titus master of the temple, but that the 
space between the fortress and the northern wall of the Temple, 
and the strength of that wall, were such as to render the erec- 
tion of mounds of earth at great labour indispensable as a pre- 
paration for the assault. The existence of a deep ravine or fosse 
here, satisfactorily explains the necessity; and Lieutenant 
Warren’s excavations manifestly tend to confirm this view of 
the case. He says :—“There is a point somewhat north of the 
mosque of Omar platform where there may probably have been 
a deep ditch, now filled with earth ; if not, it must be a natural 
valley, as the rock is entirely wanting at the surface.” 

What would be the width of this ditch or valley? If we 
hold the temple to have been, according to the statements of 
Josephus and the Talmud, an exact square, its north wall would 
nearly coincide with the north end of the marble platform of 
the “ Dome of the Rock,” to be afterwards described. But let 
us suppose that the Golden gate marks the probable position 
of the tower or bastion which stood at the north-east corner of 
the temple, so that a line drawn across the Haram area from 





* Antiq., xiii. 4, sec. 2. 
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east to west, along the north face of that gate, will mark the 
line of the north wall of the ancient temple (thus making the 
quadrangle oblong, though it might still be popularly called 
“a square”), there will be, according to Pierotti’s elaborate 
ground-plan of the Haraim, a distance of about 500 feet between 
that line and the south edge of the fosse or Birket Israil. Al- 
lowing 150 feet for the width of the fortress at its east end, 
the moat or ditch dividing it from the temple would be 350 
feet. The importance of this conclusion will be seen in its 
bearing on an interesting question to be afterwards adverted to. 


Having identified the site of the temple, and that of the 
fortress of Antonia, we proceed to inquire if there be any other 
ancient landmarks extant which will enable us to determine, 
with something like certainty, the limits of the city as it stood 
in the time of the first Herod, or even at an earlier epoch. 

Here we at once direct attention to the tower of H1ppicus, 
—a landmark of prime importance in settling the topography 
of ancient Jerusalem, as described by Josephus. Of this tower, 
the historian has given a pretty minute description. It was 
erected by the first Herod, in memory of a dear friend who fell 
in battle, while he was courageously fighting. It stood over 
against Psephinus at the north-west corner of the upper city. 
It was square in form, each side being 25 cubits, and, to the 
height of 30 cubits, it was built a solid mass of masonry. Over 
this solid building, which was composed of great stones united 
together, there was a reservoir, 20 cubits deep, above which 
there stood a house of two stories, whose height was 25 cubits, 
containing several chambers. The whole was surmounted with 
battlements of 2 cubits, and turrets of 3 cubits high, so that 
the entire height amounted to 80 cubits, or 120 feet. Josephus 
speaks of this and other two memorial towers (Phasaelus and 
Mariamne) which stood near it, in glowing terms, as of unex- 
ampled beauty and strength: “because, in addition to the 
magnanimity of Herod’s nature, and his munificence towards 
the city on other occasions, he built these after such an extraor- 
dinary manner to gratify his own private affections.” * Let it 
be remembered that, from the circumstances in which Josephus 
wrote, it is highly improbable that he had exact measurements 
of this tower in his possession, and that, for this reason, as was 
formerly remarked, strict accuracy in these details, which 
must have been given conjecturally, or simply as rough guesses, 
is not to be expected. On the other hand, the circumstance 
that a portion of this tower was solid, was one likely to be 
publicly known, and one in which there was hardly room for 








* Wars, v. 4, sec. 3. 
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mis-statement by a truthful historian. Now we know from the 
express testimony of Josephus * that this tower was spared by 
Titus, along with so much of the wall as enclosed the city on 
the west side. ‘This wall was spared in order to afford an 
encampment for such as were to lie there in garrison; the 
towers were spared, in order to demonstrate to posterity what 
kind of city it was, and how well fortified, which the Roman 
valour had subdued; but as to all the rest of the wall, it was 
so thoroughly laid even with the ground, that there was no 
longer anything to lead those who visited the spot to believe 
that it had ever been inhabited.” * By Robinson and others, 
the massive outworks of the present citadel are regarded as 
Roman ; and there is every reason for holding, that when 
Adrian rebuilt and fortified the city, he placed again the citadel 
on the commanding site of the old one, retaining one of the 
ancient towers—namely, Hippicus—but probably demolishing 
the others for the sake of their materials. In the eleventh 
century, when the city was captured by the Crusaders, this 
fortress was the last portion of the city to be surrendered. 
William of Tyre speaks of it as a place of immense strength, 
“built of squared stones, joined together as it were insepar- 
ably, by cement and liquid lead.” In the 13th century, when 
the walls of the city were overthrown by the Saracens, this 
fortress was spared ; and down to the 16th century it continued 
to be known by the name of the Tower, or Castle, of David. 
As the traveller enters the city by the Jaffa gate, the single 
tower which stands on the inner side at the north-east part of 
the citadel, at once arrests his attention. Its upper part, for 
about 20 feet in height, is obviously modern, not differing in 
appearance or style from the other walls and towers around, 
and is probably to be assigned to the time of the Crusades ; 
but its lower part, about 40 feet high, bears the unmistakeable 
marks of a hoary and venerable antiquity. Were the rubbish, 
which has accumulated in the fosse at the bottom removed, the 
height of this ancient part of the tower would probably be 
found to be considerably greater. The stones are smaller than 
those of the temple wall, and though rebated in the character- 
istic style of the Jewish architecture, their faces are not re- 
duced to a plain smooth surface, but remain rough and protu 
berant. These differences, indicating a less massive and less 
careful style of masonry, are quite in accordance with the 
Herodian age of the tower. It measures 56 by 70 feet. Dr 
Robinson states that his conviction (which he shared with Scholz, 
Raumer, and others), that this was no other than the Hippicus 
tower, was strengthened as he daily passed and repassed the 
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fortress ; and a careful inspection left no room for doubt. He 
found that there is no known or visible entrance to the ancient 
part, either from above or below ; and that no one knew of any 
room or space in it. Its history, its position, its architectural 
style, its solidity, make the proof of its identity complete. It 
is worthy of notice that Josephus, in this instance, wnderstates 
the size of the tower; and the discrepancy is explained by the 
probable supposition, that in minute details of measurement he 
depended entirely on his recollections or general impressions. 
From the position of Hippicus, we are able to determine the 
line of the first or old wall. “It began on the north at the tower 
called Hippicus, and, passing over the brow of Zion, extended 
as far as the Xystus, and then joining to the council house” 
(which probably stood near the site of the modern Mekhe- 
meh), “ ended at the west cloister of the temple.”"* From the 
same point we can also trace the old southern boundary of the 
city. “It began at the same tower, and extended to the gate 
of the Essenes ”—coinciding probably with the line of the mo- 
dern city wall from the Jaffa gate to its south-west corner : “and 
after that it went with a southern aspect above the fountain of 
Siloam, whence it again inclined, facing the east towards Solo- 
mon’s reservoir, and, extending to a certain spot designated 
Ophla (Ophel), it joined the eastern colonnade of the temple.” 
Interesting traces of this portion of the ancient fortifications of 
the upper city have been found. When levelling the ground 
for the cemetery connected with the English Church, which is 
situated on the south-west brow of Zion, near the Coenaculum, 
or Neby David, steps were discovered cut out of the solid rock. 
These have been recently laid bare by Lieut. Warren to the 
number of 36. The scarped rock above the landing of these 
stairs, appears to have been part of the line of the ancient 
rampart ; and, with a wall running along its summit, which it 
would doubtless have, it would offer a formidable front to a 
scaling enemy; for the rock-scarp alone has a perpendicular 
face of 29 feet in height. These are not improbably the “stairs 
of David,” by which he and his men went up when they wrested 
the strong-hold of the Jebusites out of their hands; and they 
seem to be those which are referred to by Nehemiah, when he 
speaks of the stairs, at some little distance from Siloam, “that 
go down from the city of David.” Scarped rock has also been 
bared by Mr Warren above the Pool of Siloam, for 30 feet in 
length, and found to be 4 feet high—although at one period 
the height has been much greater, as extensive quarrying has 
lately been carried on at this point. This scarped rock, in all 
probability, marks the course of the old wall. 
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The wall which ran along the brow of Ophel, and joined the 
eastern colonnade of the temple, has been laid bare at its point 
of junction, and traced southward to a distance of 300 feet from 
the Haram area. This discovery is of great value, as proving, 
in accordance with the testimony of Josephus, that the south 
wall of the temple extended from the Tyropoeon on the west, 
to the brink of the Kedron valley on the east. A tower or bas- 
tion has also been discovered, with a face of 23 feet 6 inches, 
projecting about 8 feet from the line of the wall. This wall of 
Ophel was struck at a depth of 4 feet from the surface. Its 
upper course of stones is 3 feet 9 inches high ; they appear to 
have been rebated and carefully dressed, but are much worn. 
The average height of the other courses is less than two feet. 
The wall was found to be thirteen feet in thickness at top; 
and Lieut. Warren believes that at the depth of 60 feet from 
the surface, it will be 15 feet thick. He ascertained that the 
top of this wall projects 18 inches beyond the line of the visible 
part of the eastern Haram wall. It is not improbable that 
were the exploration of this wall prosecuted, traces would be 
discovered of the “ water gate ” toward the east, and the “ tower 
that lieth out,” * which Nehemiah speaks of in connection with 
Ophel: that the gate would be found to be near the fountain 
of the Virgin ; and that the tower, projecting considerably east- 
ward from the line of the wall, would be found to have covered 
or sealed the fountain, so as to secure it against an enemy in a 
time of siege. 

In fixing the line of what Josephus terms “the second wall,” 
which formed the northern boundary of the city in the time 
of the first Herod, we start from the gate of Gennath, which 
was near the tower of Uippicus. It took a circuitous course 
round to Antonia, encompassing the tract which lay to the 
north of the upper city, in distinction from the tract which 
came to be embraced in the third wall erected by Agrippa. 
This course must have lain to the west of the pool of Hezekiah, 
which was within the confines of the ancient city. It is plain, 
from the testimony of the Jewish historian, when describing 
the assault of Titus on the second wall, that it ran about 45 
feet to the west of that pool, the “ Pool of Amygdalon,” or the 
Pool of Hezekiah, for their identity is unquestioned. Besides, 
in an angle of the present city wall, near the Latin convent, 
there are the remains of an ancient wall, built of large hewn 
and bevelled stones; and near this spot are blocks so large, 
that Messrs Wolcott and Tipping took them at first to be the 
natural rock, but on closer examination they were found to be 
bevelled. They ascertained that an unusually large proportion 
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of the stones in the present wall, between the north-west corner of 
the city and the Damascus gate, and also of those in the ad- 
jacent buildings, are ancient and bevelled, and could not resist 
the impression that this had been nearly the course of some 
ancient wall.* Dr Wilson, too, states that the wall westward of the 
Damascus gate, “for some extent above its foundation, bears, 
in the magnitude and peculiarity of its stones, the evidence of 
its great antiquity ;” and he regards this as a relic of the an- 
cient second wall; The ancient remains found at the gate of 
Damascus, are now universally recognised as belonging to an 
ancient gate on the same spot, and connected with the second 
wall. The conclusion of Dr Robinson from these facts, con- 
firmed by all subsequent examination, was, that “the course 
of the second wall nearly followed the line of the street which 
leads northwards from the citadel to the Latin convent, de- 
flecting perhaps a little on the east or west of that street ; 
while from the convent to the Damascus gate it lay along or 
near the course of the present city wall.” To the east of this 
gate it no doubt ran to the top of the rocky ridge, which has 
been scarped on the north side for purposes of defence, and 
then deflected southward, following the summit of the ridge of 
Bezetha, till it joined Antonia, at the west end of the fosse, as 
shewn in our sketch. 

Having thus traced the boundaries of the ancient city, and 
identified its principal landmarks, we are in a position to com- 
prehend the sketch in which Josephus briefly outlines the 
Jerusalem of his day, and to compare its leading localities and 
features with those of the modern city. 

The city, properly so called, as distinguished from the temple 
which stood on mount Moriah, lay on two hills facing each 
other; and the buildings which stood on them terminated at 
the intervening valley, called the Tyropeon. An open space, 

rhaps a roadway, extended along the bottom of this glen or 
gully. The hill which bore the upper city, was the culminating 
point of the ridge. On account of the strength of its position, 
and its fortifications, the upper city was called the citadel or 
stronghold, and it is obvious from 2 Sam. v. 7, that it was the 
same as Zion. Zion was bounded on the north and east by 
the Tyropceon, which must have run on the north side of the 
hill, parallel to the first wall, and on approaching the temple 
curved to the south, separating between the temple and Zion, 
and descending as far southwards as Siloam. This is one of 
the vexed questions of Jerusalem topography ; but topo- 
graphers of the highest eminence have for many centuries held 





* Biblioth. Sac., 1848, p. 29. + Lands of the Bible, i. 421, 
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that this was the course of the Tyropeon valley, and that they 
were right is now proved beyond question, by excavations 
eastward of the Jaffa gate, which shew that a deep depression 
must have once existed where one is now hardly perceptible, 
because filled up by immense accumulations of rubbish. 

Acra, or the lower city, lay to the north of Zion, corres- 
ponding to the part of the modern city where the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is situated. A broad valley originally 
separated it on the east from the hill Bezetha, which, during 
the reign of the Asmoneans, was filled up, for the purpose of 
joining the city to the temple. 

Bezetha, a fourth hill, lay to the north of Antonia, and was 
immediately adjacent to it, being divided from it by a deep 
fosse or trench, which was cut for the purpose of increasing the 
height of the towers of the fortress, and rendering it inaccessible 
to an enemy. Ophel was the ridge of mount Moriah, running 
southward to the point where the Hinnom and Kedron valleys 
unite. 


The water supply of Jerusalem is a subject of very peculiar 
interest, and there are several questions relating to it, which 
have given rise to much ingenious speculation, but which are 
still unsettled. Though situated in a region of limestone, 
where fountains and wells are comparatively rare, the city seems 
seldom to have suffered, even in times of siege, from an insuffi- 
cient supply of water. Strabo described it “as a rocky, well- 
enclosed fortress, well watered within, wholly dry without ;” 
and the accuracy of his laconic delineation has been frequently 
proved ; as, for instance, when the Romans under Antiochus 
Pius, or the Crusaders in the Middle Ages, besieged it, and 
were in the greatest straits from thirst, while the inhabitants 
were plentifully supplied with water. Its chief dependence 
ever has been, as it still is, on its numerous cisterns and tanks 
for collecting rain water. “Its inhabitants,” says William of 
Tyre, “use only rain water. For during the winter months 
they are accustomed to collect the showers for themselves in 
the cisterns, which exist in great numbers in the city, and to 
store them up for the whole year for necessary uses.”"* Every 
private house of consequence is supplied with one of these, 
which are excavated in the soft limestone on which the city 
stands ; and some houses have as many as three or four, of 
considerable dimensions, varying from 8 or 10 feet square, to 





* “Est autem locus in quo civitas sita est, aridus et inaquosus, rivos, fontes, 
ac flumina non habens penitus, cujus habitatores aquis tantum utuntur plu- 
vialibus. Mensibus enim hibernis, in cisternis quas in civitate habent plurimas, 


imbres solent sibi colligere, et per totum annum ad usus necessarios conser- 
vare.” 
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thrice that extent. With proper care, the water, which is con- 
ducted into them from the roofs of the houses, remains pure 
and sweet during the summer and autumn. In this way all 
the public buildings are provided with water. The Latin con- 
vent is said to have 28 cisterns, so that in seasons of great 
drought it can deal out to all the Christian part of the com- 
munity the supply which is needed. This practice of storing 
the rain in cisterns, would seem to have been handed down from 
the first citizens, the ancient Jebusites. For beneath the line 
of the viaduct which Solomon constructed between the temple 
and the opposite hill, there were discovered, in September last, 
ancient tanks, excavated in the solid rock, and one built of 
masonry above the rock, which must, of course, have existed 
prior to the erection of the piers of that roadway. All over 
the region northwards of the city, which was once included 
within its walls, and occupied with dwellings, there are traces 
of ancient water-tanks cut out of the rock, doubtless for the 
supply of the inmates of the houses which stood over them. 
And if in any part of Jerusalem a shaft is sunk for the —— of 
discovering what is entombed beneath the “heap” on which it 
is “ built,” the probability is that, whatever else is brought to 
light, a water-tank will be found there. At the Muristan, or 

ospital of the Knights of St John, Lieut. Warren found, 28 
feet below the surface, an opening leading into arched dry 
tanks of immense size, the bottoms of which are roughly esti- 
mated to be 53 feet below the surface of the ground ; the first — 
tank being 40 by 17 feet, another 68 by 17, and other two of 
smaller size. These appear to be by far the most extensive 
underground cisterns yet known in Jerusalem, outside the 
Haram. The stones were of large size and well dressed. 

The same causes which led to the excavation of these private 
cisterns, account for the formation of large and capacious 
reservoirs for more general use. Of these, the first place is 
due to the pools which bear the name of Solomon (called by 
the Arabs “ El Burak,” the pools), situated about eight miles 
from Jerusalem, near the head of Wady Urtas, which is sup- 
posed to be the site of ancient Etham. There seems no valid 
reason for questioning the accuracy of the tradition, according 
to which these are the pools to which the splendour-loving son 
of David alludes in Ecclesiastes. Their great antiquity is un- 
doubted ; and it is manifest that they were mainly constructed 
for the purpose of supplying the city with living water. The 
aqueduct is conducted by a sinuous course, through Bethlehem 
to Jerusalem. Haying reached the valley of Gihon, it passes 
round the lower pool bearing the name of that valley, about 
75 yards above it, on nine or ten arches, now nearly concealed 
by an accumulation of earth; but, before doing so, sends off a 
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branch to the troughs of a monumental fountain, situated at 
the end of the pool, and raised in honour of Sultan Mohammed, 
by whom the aqueduct was probably repaired in the 14th 
century. After winding around the 8.W. part of Zion, it 
passes through the city wall, and is carried along the steep 
eastern declivity of the hill, and having penetrated the rock by 
a short tunnel, it is believed to be conveyed across the valley 
of the Tyropeon by a mound or causeway, termed by Pierotti 
“a bridge,” and thence to the Haram. A portion of the an- 
cient aqueduct has been discovered south of the Coenaculum, 
and traced for a distance of 500 feet to near the English School 
on the S.W. brow of Zion, where the two aqueducts cross, 
shewing that the old line nearly coincided with the modern 
one. Indeed, at some points they unite, the original work not 
having been disturbed. This portion of a former aqueduct, 
which Lieut. Warren describes as “evidently of most ancient 
construction,” and which he believes to have been the original 
aqueduct from Solomon’s pools, is in some parts cut out of the 
rock, in others built of masonry ; generally of a semi-cylindri- 
cal shape, but varying in size. In some places it is 12 feet 
high, and the stones at the sides measure 12 feet by 6. The 
plaster is still in good preservation. This channel, which was 
quite concealed from an enemy, in consequence of the depth at 
which it was driven, must have been of great consequence in 
olden times, as appears from the well-cut shafts which lead to 
it; and a reliable supply could be drawn from it by the city. 
Although, however, we can trace this aqueduct to a point near 
the Haram, and must reckon its connection with the large 
reservoirs there a certainty, we do not know the manner of 
that connection, the point of its entrance, nor the arrangement, 
if there be any, for the escape of the overflow supply. These are 
questions yet to be solved by further exploration, when ampler 
facilities than now exist shall be afforded for that purpose. 

A few facts may be stated respecting these reservoirs. Dr 
Barclay having observed on one of his visits to the area, that 
the removal of a half-buried marble capital disclosed a rude 
passage leading to a long flight. of steps, the Effendi, who 
patronised him, immediately despatched an order for flambeaux, 
and prepared for an exploration. Descending a broad flight of 
44 steps cut in the rock, they reached a beautiful sheet of 
water. The cavern was found to be 736 feet in circuit and 44 
in height, and at a moderate calculation, might contain a 
million of gallons. The rock-vaulted roof is supported by 
piers of rough unhewn rock. “The rain from El Aksa is con- 
ducted into it by a small trench, and much also enters by 
small superficial channels leading from various parts of the 
temple area into the same opening.” This large subterannean 
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basin or collection of water, is variously called the “ sea,” “ great 
reservoir,” or “royal cistern” of the temple. Of its great an- 
tiquity there can be no doubt. Dr Barclay did not succeed in 
discovering the entrance of the aquednct from Solomon’s Pools, 
which he had been told enters it from the west. Pierotti, in 
his map of the Haram, indicates, but, so far as appears, without 
any authority, a connection between the two. 

Lieut. Warren has discovered, to the east of the mosque of El 
Aksa, three tanks of large dimensions, the bottom of which is 
upwards of 60 feet below the exterior surface of the ground, 
containing a superficial area of 4,400 square feet, and computed 
to be capable of holding 700,000 gallons of water. 

The number of well-mouths with which the Haram area is 
studded, seems to indicate that the rock beneath is honey- 
combed with tanks or reservoirs. 

According to Kadi Mejr Eddin, the Moslem historian, there 
were 34 of these wells or reservoirs in the Haram yard, three 
and a half centuries ago; and seven were beneath the great 
central platform. That to which he gives most prominence, 
and which appears to have been situated near to the entrance 
to the Cotton Bazaar (the Bab-el-Katannin), was the “ well of 
the leaf.” Dr Barclay counted 32 well-mouths ; but he states 
that the larger wells have each several mouths, and that some 
of the reservoirs are now disused and filled with rubbish. 

There have been many theories broached respecting the re- 
markable well, near the Haram, which supplies the “bath of 
healing,” called Hummam es-shefa. The depth of this well 
beneath the surface of the ground, is not less than sixty-six 
feet. Its shaft is connected underneath with curiously built 
chambers and rock-hewn caves and passages, which have been 
explored as far as 105 feet south from the well, and which are 
said to extend twice as far. It has usually been supposed that 
this singular well is fed from a large fountain, within the pre- 
cincts of the Haram ; but this supposition is not countenanced 
by the fact that the subterannean channel along which the 
water flows, instead of coming from the east, in the direction 
of the Haram, approaches the well from the south. The ac- 
counts which Wolcott and Barclay have given of their descent 
into these mysterious recesses, however well fitted to gratify 
the love of the marvellous, throw no light on the questions, 
Does this well depend on some deep and ancient aqueduct ? 
and has it any connection with the Virgin’s fount ? 

Looking at the nature of the ground to the west of Jerusalem, 
and taking in connection with the statements of Scripture (as 
in 2 Kings xviii. 17; xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30; Isa. vii. 3; 
xxxvi. 2), certain references of the son of Sirach and Josephus, 
Dr Robinson concluded that there must have existed anciently 
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a fountain Gihon, somewhere in the locality of the Birket el 
Mamilla, the present upper pool of Gihon, The Gihon, “whose 
upper water course,” or the upper outflow of whose waters 
“was stopped” or covered over “by king Hezekiah,” must 
clearly have been situated in this quarter ; for it was brought 
down to “the west side of the city of David.” Hezekiah’s 
object was to secure these waters for the inhabitants in case of 
a siege, and cut them off from the besiegers. This he could do 
by digging a deep reservoir, and erecting over it one or more 
subterranean chambers, as we know was done with one of the 
fountains which supply Solomon’s pools. From this it could 
be brought by underground channels into the city, and distri- 
buted among various reservoirs and fountains. It seems every 
way probable that this was done ; and that the pool of Heze- 
kiah, still existing, whose great antiquity is undoubted, was one 
of these pools. The aqueduct which, as Josephus states, con- 
veyed water to the tower of Hippicus, and to Herod’s palace on 
Mount Zion, both in the near vicinity of Hezekiah’s pool, may 
have been supplied from the same source. The pool is in fact 
now fed from the upper Gihon basin. While concluding, on a 
view of the whole evidence, that the modern pool is to be held 
to be the representative of the ancient fountain, as indicating at 
least its locality, the author of the “ Researches” admits, that 
before perfect certainty could be arrived at, excavation in this 
neighbourhood would be necessary. These views were strik- 
ingly corroborated by the discovery, at a later period, of an 
“immense conduit” beneath the surface of the ground, near 
the tower of Hippicus, when a foundation was being dug for 
the Anglican Church, which is believed to stand on a portion 
of the ancient site of the royal palace of Herod. Mr Johns, 
the architect, states that, in sinking a shaft, the workmen at 
the depth of more than 20 feet, came on the roof of a vaulted 
chamber, of a very superior description of masonry, within 
which there were steps leading towards a solid mass of stone- 
work laid in courses. On carefully removing one of the stones, 
he found “an immense conduit, partly hewn out of the solid 
rock, and when this was not the case, solidly built in even 
courses, and cemented on the face with a hard coating of 
_ cement, covered over with large stones, retaining still a surface 
such as is rarely found in modern erections."* The direction 
of this aqueduct was east and west. It was nearly level. Its 
purpose was obviously the supply of the inhabitants with 
water, there being several apertures at distant intervals ; so 
that by means of a line and odes water could at any time 
be procured. Here, then, in all probability is the aqueduct 





* “Bartlett’s Walks around Jerusalem,” p. 83. 
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which we know from Josephus, anciently supplied the tower of 
ee and the royal palace on Zion. Nor is it an improb- 
able supposition that has been entertained by Robinson and 
others, that the waters of that fountain which Hezekiah covered, 
may still continue to flow, by deep subterranean channels down 
to the temple area, supplying the deep wells near the Haram 
connected with the Hummam es-shefa. 

The identity of the fountain and pool of Siloam with the 
Siloam of Isaiah, Nehemiah, and the Evangelists, is unques- 
tionable. Josephus, who makes frequent mention of Siloam 
as a fountain, says expressly that the valley of the Tyropeon 
extended down to it; in be words, that it was situated in 
the mouth of the Tyropwon, where it isfound now. The later 
historical notices of it, and they are numerous, from Jerome 
downwards, go to establish this identity very satisfactorily. 

It is equally clear that Dr Robinson is right, when he identi- 
fies the fountain of the virgin, on the west side of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, with the “king’s pool” of Nehemiah, and the 
“pool of Solomon ” anion by Josephus, near which the 
wall of the city passed as it ran northwards from Siloam along 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, to the eastern side of the temple. 
The irregular flow of the waters at both these fountains is as 
yet an unsolved mystery. Dr Barclay,* who speaks of the 
spring at the virgin’s fountain as “rushing furiously like a 
mountain torrent for twenty or thirty minutes, then intermit- 
ting for one or two hours, or, in dry seasons, even a day or 
two,” confidently assigns as the cause of this remarkable 
phenomenon, the natural action of a siphon-shaped reservoir in 
the heart of the mountain. But thisis an utterly unsupported 
hypothesis. The fact of the intermittent flow at both places 
is explained by the connection of the two through the subter- 
ranean passage or canal cut out in the solid rock. Of this 
canal not a few explorations have been made since the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, when it appears from Quares- 
mius, that one Pater Julius passed through it. Yet, so recently 
as 1839, the question was still undecided, though very easy, 
surely, of settlement, whether the water flows from the 
virgin’s fountain to Siloam, or vicé versd. The successful at- 
tempts of Drs Robinson and Smith to traverse this underground 
aqueduct, which set the question at rest, is one of the most 
graphically told of their adventures, and quite relieves the 

ve and learned pages of the “ Researches.” Entering at the 

iloam end, they found the rock-hewn channel about two feet 
wide, the water for the most part not more than 3 or 4 inches 
deep, with hardly a perceptible current ; the height of the 
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passage from 15 to 20 feet for some distance, but becoming 
gradually lower and lower, till, at the distance of 800 feet, it 
became so low that they could not advance without crawling 
on all fours, and bringing their bodies close to the water. As 
they were not prepared for this, they resolved to beat a retreat ; 
and try again at a future time, from the other end. Accord- 
ingly, marking the spot, they returned with their clothes wet 
and soiled. Having found that the distance above ground be- 
tween the two fountains was 1100 feet, they concluded there 
could not remain over three or four hundred feet to be ex- 
plored. In this calculation, they found afterwards that they 
made too little allowance for the numerous windings of the 
passage. They found it much lower at this end than at the 
other. Most of the way they could advance on their hands 
and knees, but in several places they could only get forward 
by lying at full length, and dragging themselves along on 
their elbows. From the many turns and zigzags, the way 
seemed interminably long. But at length, after having mea- 
sured 950 feet, they arrived at their former mark of 800 feet, 
thus making the entire length of the canal, assuming the 
measurement to be correct, 1750 feet, or several hundred feet 
greater than the direct distance outside. 

Lieut. Warren, who also explored this channel, confirms, in 
his narrative, the statement of Dr Robinson in every particular. 
He says :— 


** We entered from the Siloam end, so as to have as much clean 
work as possible. For the first 350 feet it was very plain sailing : 
the height of the passage sloping down from 16 feet at entrance to 4 
feet 4 inches, the width 2 feet ; the direction, a wavy line to the east. 
At 450 feet the height of the passage was reduced to 38 feet 9 inches, 
and here we found a shaft leading upwards apparently to the open air. 
This might be made use of to great advantage by the owners of the 
soil overhead. From this shaft the passage takes a N.E. direction, 
and at 600 feet is only 2 feet 6 inches high, Our difficulties now 
commenced. Sergeant Birtles, with a fellah, went ahead, measuring 
with tape, while I followed with compass and field-book. The bottom 
is a soft silt, with a calcareous crust at top, strong enough to bear 
the human weight, except in a few places where it lets one in with a 
flop. Our measurements of height were taken from the top of this 
crust, as it now forms the bottom of the aqueduct; the mud silt is 
from 15 inches to 18 inches deep. We were now crawling all fours, 
and thought we were getting on very pleasantly, the water being only 
4 inches deep, and we were not wet higher than our hips. Presently 
bits of cabbage-stalks came floating by, and we suddenly awoke to the 
fact that the waters were rising. The Virgin’s Fount is used as a 
sort of scullery to the Silwan village, the refuse thrown there be‘ng 
carried off down the passage each time the water rises. The rising of 
the waters had not been anticipated, as they had risen only two hours 
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previous to our entrance. At 850 feet the height of the channel was 
reduced to 1 foot 10 inches, and here our troubles began. The 
water was running with great violence, one foot in height, and we, 
crawling full length, were up to our necks in it. 

‘‘T was particularly embarassed ; one hand necessarily wet and 
dirty, the other holding a pencil, compass, and field-book, the candle 
for the most part in my mouth. Another 50 feet brought us to a 
place where we had regularly to run the gauntlet of the waves. The 
passage being only 1 foot 4 inches high, we had just 4 inches breath- 
ing space, and had some difficulty in twisting our necks round pro- 
perly. When observing, my mouth was under water. At 900 feet 
We came upon two false cuttings, one on each side of the aqueduct. 
They go in for about two feet each. I could not discover any appear- 
ance of their being passages ; if they are, and are stopped up for any 
distance, it will be next to impossible to clear them out in such a 
place. Just here I involuntarily swallowed a portion of my lead 
pencil, nearly choking for a minute or two. We were now going ina 
zig-zag direction towards the north-west, and the height increased to 
4 feet 6 inches, which gave us a little breathing space ; but at 1,050 
feet we were reduced to 2 feet 6 inches, and at 1100 feet we were 
again crawling with a height of only 1 foot 10 inches. We should 
probably have suffered more from the cold than we did, had not our 
risible faculties been excited by the sight of our fellah in front, plung- 
ing and puffing throngh the water like a young grampus. At 1150 
feet the passage again averaged a height of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. 
At 1400 feet we heard the same sound of water dripping as described by 
Captain Wilson, the Rev. Dr Barclay, and others. I carefully looked 
backwards and forwards, and at last found a fault in the rock, where 
the water was gurgling, but whether rushing in or out I could not 
ascertain. At 1450 feet we commenced turning to the east, and the 
passage attained the height of 6 feet. At 1658 feet we came upon 
our old friend, the passage leading to the Ophel shaft, and, after a 
further 50 feet, to the Virgin’s Fount. Our candles were just becom- 
ing exhausted, and the last three angles I could not take very exactly. 
There were fifty-seven stations of the compass. When we came out 
it was dark. . . . We were nearly four hours in the water. I 
find a difference of 42 feet between my measurements and those of 
Dr Robinson ; but if he took the length of the Virgin’s Fount into 
account we shall very nearly agree.” 


Whence does the water of the Virgin’s Fount come? Is it 
an independent spring? Or does it flow from Zion, or from 
some one of the reservoirs or cisterns beneath the Sakhrah ? 
Dr Barclay has written in his “City of the Great King,” as if 
he wished the world to believe that his explorations have 
proved that the supply comes by an underground passage 
across Ophel from Zion. Several writers that came after him, 
Mr Lewin and Mr Ferguson included, have accepted his testi- 
mony on this point without question. Undoubtedly the im- 
pression naturally conveyed by the language of the two following 
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passages in Dr Barclay’s book, justified these writers in putting 
upon it the interpretation they did :— 


‘* In exploring the subterranean channel conveying the water from 
Virgin’s Fount to Siloam, I discovered a similar channel entering 
from the north, a few yards from its commencement ; and in tracing it 
up near the Mugrabin gate, where it became so choked with rubbish 
that it could be traversed no further, I there found it to turn to the 
west, in the direction of the south end of the cleft or saddle of 
Zion.” —P. 809. 

Again, 

‘‘The tortuous channel that conveys this stream to the Pool of 
Siloam has been thoroughly examined by Drs Robinson and Smith, 
as well as by some few other adventurous explorers; but I was not 
so successful myself, having reached a point—after crawling several 
hundred feet—where, owing to an accumulation of rubbish, there was 
barely room to keep my mouth out of the water, even when my head 
was pressed against the upper surface of the channel. I was compelled 
to abandon the enterprise, and crawfish it as best I could..... 
These gentlemen, however, are evidently mistaken in their conclusion 
that ‘ there is no lateral passage by which water might come in from 
another quarter.’ On closely examining a passage turning north, at a 
distance of 49 feet from the upper extremity, it was found to be the 
termination of the channel leading across Ophel from Mount Zion, 
and explored as far as a point near the present Mugrabin gate.”— 
Pp. 517, 518. 


In these passages, Dr Barclay seems distinctly to state that 
he personally explored the passage from the Virgin's Fount 
to a point near the Mugrabin gate, that is, to a point west of 
Dr Robinson’s arch. But the writers referred to, did not ob- 
serve a third passage, in which Dr Barclay divulges a material 
circumstance suppressed in the two preceding statements, and 
and one which deprives them of all value as bearing on the 
point in hand. He says :-— 


‘‘ The thought occurred to me one very warm day, whilst residing 
on Mount Olivet, that an attempt to ascertain the true origin of this 
mysterious streamlet might neither be an unprofitable nor unpleasant 
way of spending an hour or two. I accordingly commenced my 
subter-aquatic explorations as stealthily as possible, for fear of raising 
a mob, crawling about with only a single candle in hand. Having 
loitered in the pool till the coming down of the waters, I soon found 
several widely separated places where it gained admittance, besides 
the opening under the steps, where alone it had formerly been sup- 
posed to enter. I then observed a large opening entering the rock- 
hewn channel, just below the pool, which, though once supplying a 
tributary quite copious—if we may judge from its size—is now dry. 
Being found too much choked with tessara (sic) and rubbish to be 
penetrated far, I carefully noted its position and bearing, and, on 
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searching for it above, soon identified it on the exterior, where it 
assumed an upward direction toward the temple, and, entering it 
through a breach, traversed it for nearly 1000 feet ; sometimes walk- 
ing erect, at other times bending low, now on hand and knee, and not 
unfrequently inching my way snake-fashion, until at last I reached a 
point near the wall, where I heard the donkeys nimbly tripping over 
my head ; and then, the pioneer of our party getting lodged, we were 
compelled to back out and retrace our way. I was perfectly satisfied, 
however, on subsequently locating our course above ground with the 
theodolite, that this subterraneous canal derived its former supply of 
water, not from Moriah but from Zion.’’—P. 528. 


The plain English of this is, that Dr Barclay found a subter- 
ranean passage, branching off from the main aqueduct 49 yards 
from its commencement, and about 40 feet below the outer 
surface of the rock ; and not being able to get into it from its 
being chocked up with tesserae, he mounted the hill outside, 
and there identified with the passage 40 feet below, the main 
drain of the city, which is generally only a few feet beneath 
the surface of the earth, and which runs in the direction he 
describes, being not cut out of the rock, but built of masonry ! 
This passage, turning northwards from the main tunnel, 
(called by Lieutenant Warren,in the previous quotation from his 
progress-reports, “our old friend, the passage leading to the 
Ophel Shaft”) which Dr Barclay, after all, did not search, the 
enterprising engineer, after clearing out the accumulated de 
sit (not “ tesserae”) of centuries at its entrance, has rama 
explored, with an adventurous courage rarely pai | 
Toiling through a long day, from sunrise to sunset, in the very 
heart of Ophel, he found that the opening leads by a rock-cut 
channel to a perpendicular shaft of 40 feet, smoothly quarried 
out of solid rock ; after this to caverns and difficult passages,— 
one of them rising at an angle of 45 degrees,—which conduct 
to a large vaulted chamber, the arch formed of well cut squared 
stone, nine feet wide and twenty feet in height,and running north- 
west for about 20 feet, with a deep pit sunk beneath its floor, 
and a smaller one about 8 feet deeper, from which there issued 
a blocked-up passage. A plan and section of these ancient 
subterranean excavations are almost necessary to enable our 
readers to comprehend the description of them. The curious 
articles which the lieutenant and his companion found in these 
mysterious recesses, show plainly enough some of the purposes 
for which, in all probability, they were originally excavated. 
In the vaulted chamber they found a pile of charcoal, as if for 
cooking; a glass lamp of curious construction ; a cooking-dish; 
glazed inside ; and a pitcher of red pottery for water. The 
horizontal passage leading to the shaft was lined with piles of 
loose stones, as if to be ready for being thrown down the shaft, 
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and at intervals glass lamps, similar to that found in the vaulted 
chamber, were placed on these piles of stones, obviously to light 
the passage to the shaft. Overhanging the shaft was an iron 
ring, to which a rope might have been attached for hauling up 
water. The passage which branches off from the aqueduct to 
Siloam, is thus ascertained to be not a tributary but a water 
conduit from the Virgin’s Pool to the shaft, which in times of 
siege may have served as the draw-well to the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Ophel, that iron-ring being used for attaching the well 
rope; and hence in olden times this part of the city would 
have a limitless supply of water at command, which no be- 
leaguering force could intercept or cut off ; and the vaulted room 
must have been used as a place of refuge. These discoveries 
strikingly illustrate and confirm the remarks of Dr Robinson, 
in reference to the purpose for which so difficult a work was 
undertaken as the channel between the two fountains :— 


“‘There must have been something to be gained by carrying the 
waters through the solid rock into the valley of the Tyropcon. —— 
The whole looks as if the advantage of a fortified city had been taken 
into the account, and as if it had been important to carry this water 
from one point to the other in such a way that it could not be eut off 
by a besieging army. Now, as this purpose would have been futile 
had either of these points been without the ancient fortifications, this 
circumstance furnishes an additional argument to show that the ancient 
wall probably ran along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or at least de- 
scended to it, and included both Siloam and this upper fountain (the 


Virgin’s), which then either constituted or supplied the ‘ King’s Pool,’ 
or ‘ Pool of Solomon.’ ” 


Below the junction of the valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, there 
is a copious well of sweet water, Bir Eyib, from which a large 
supply is daily conveyed to the city by donkeys. It is 125 
feet deep, walled up with large squared stones, terminating 
above on one side in an arch, and obviously of great antiquity. 
In the rainy season it becomes full, and sometimes overflows ; 
but usually the surplus water runs off by an underground chan- 
nel, and finds an outlet further down the wady. The identity 
of this well with the En-rogel of Joshua and of the first Book 
of Kings, has been clearly shown by Robinson, Williams, and 
others. Dr Bonar, indeed, has attempted to set up a claim by 
various arguments in favour of the Fountain of the Virgin 
being reckoned the En-rogel of the Old Testament; but his 
pleading seems to us to be inconclusive. Lieutenant Warren 
has opened the spring (at the distance of more than a quarter 
of a mile below En-rogel), which is probably fed by the overflow 
of its waters. Working at adepth of 12 feet, a stone suddenly 
rolled away, revealing a staircase 25 feet deep, which conducted 
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to passages cut out in the solid rock, but filled with silt, in 
which, when cleaned out, a man of six feet high may walk 
erect. Upwards of a hundred feet of this passage leading 
northwards to the well has been cleared, and its thorough ex- 
ploration may very probably lead to some interesting discovery, 
in connection with the means which were anciently employed 
to cover the Jerusalem waters, and lead them off, so as to be 
out of the reach of a besieging force. We are told that “when 
Hezekiah saw that Seunacherib was purposed to fight against 
Jerusalem, he took counsel with his princes and his mighty 
men to stop the waters of the fountains which were without the 
city, and they did help him. - So there was gathered much 
people together, who stopped all the fountains and the brook 
that ran through the midst of the land saying, ‘ Why should 
the kings of Assyria come and find much water ?’”* There is 
every probability that these subterranean passages, which must 
have been executed at immense labour and no little cost, are part 
of the very works which were resolved upon by Hezekiah and 
his mighty men, at the time mentioned by the historian, for pur- 
poses of self-defence against an enemy ; and it shews the skill 
of the “royal engineers” of Jerusalem, in the times of Solomon 
and Hezekiah, that their contrivances have remained so long a 
profound secret, having hitherto baffled the inquiries even of 
able European explorers. 

In the Book of Joshua, which has been felicitously called 
“the Domesday Book of Palestine,” mention is made in con- 
nection with En-rogel of “ the{fountain of the water of Neph- 
toah.” The boundary between Judah and Benjamin ran from 
En-rogel up the valley of Hinnom, on the south side of Jerusa- 
lem, to the top of the hill lying westward of the valley of Hin- 
nom. A glance at the map will show that this must have been 
the very course which the Jaffa road now takes to the north- 
west of the upper Gihon pool. The border was then drawn from 
the top of the hill to “the fountain of the water of Nephtoah,” 
which must clearly have been some remarkable well or spring, 
two or three miles to the north-west of Jerusalem. Now, Ain 
Liftah, which lies about half-an-hour to the W.N.W. of the city, 
and which is now, according to Dr Stewart (“Tent and 
Khan”)+ “recognised as the ancient Nephtoah,” fulfils all the 
conditions mentioned in Joshua, in distance from the city, 

sition, and name. It is situatedin a deep narrow wady, and 
its waters issue out of the hill behind, falling into a small 

1 which is formed in an arcade or porch cut out of the rock. 
ieutenant Warren has examined a singular fissure here, with 
which there are many traditions associated. The entrance from 
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the top only allows of a man squeezing himself through ; but 
as the explorer descends, swung at the end of a rope, the chasm, 
which is perpendicular, gradually widens and enlarges. At the 
depth of 125 feet, it is about 15 feet long by 30 inches wide. 
At the bottom, 155 feet below the surface, the water, which 
drips in considerable quantity from the sides of the fissure, 
flows into anarrow crevice, which Mr Warren found too narrow 
to examine. He thinks that this cleft is partly natural, partly 
artificial, and that it may be found to be connected in some 
remarkable and hitherto unknown way with the water supply 
of Jerusalem. What if there should turn out to be a hidden 
communication between this fountain of Nephtoah andthe upper 
Gihon pool? or with En-rogel itself? and what if “the brook 
which ran through the midst of the land” ran through the 
Gihon and Hinnom valleys, receiving its supply from “ the well 
of waters of Nephtoah?” In other parts of the city, as for ex- 
ample at the Damascus gate, and in the great cavern under 
Bezetha, there are curious sounds of running water, as if flowing 
in some hidden subterranean course, and Lieutenant Warren 
thinks it highly probable, from various concurrent circum- 
stances, that such a stream does flow down the Tyropeon at a 
great depth, which may be opened up by future exploration. 


One of the localities in Jerusalem in which the crowning 
interest of a large part of Christendom has centred for more 
than a thousand years, is the alleged site of the crucifixion and 
the sepulchre of our Lord, immediately to the east of the 
Greek convent. Pilgrimages were made to this spot in the 
fourth century, after the time of Constantine, and onwards. 
To wrest it from the hands of Mohammedans, to defend pil- 
grims to this shrine from the persecutions of the khalifs, and 
resent the barbarous cruelties which the Turks had perpetrated 
on Christian devotees, the crusades were set on foot,—those 
marvellous outbursts of religious fanaticism and chivalric daring, 
which, through a period of two hundred years, mark prominently 
the history of medieval Europe. But the genuineness of this site 
of the sepulchre—covered by the church of the crusades—has 
been denied by many competent judges. No one has more 
clearly or forcibly shewn its apocryphal character, than Dr 
Robinson. It answers in no way to the Scripture narrative. 
It could not be “without the gate.” The conclusions which 
we have already reached regarding the course of the wall which 
enclosed the northern part of the city, demonstrate that the 
grave of our Lord oak not be in the place where monkish 
legends affirm it to have been. Closely adjacent, on the south- 
west, is the large pool of Hezekiah, which would not be left 
outside the walls for the benefit of an enemy in a time of siege ; 
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but if that reservoir was included, so likewise must have been 
the site of the present church. The excavations of Lieutenant 
Warren at the Muristan, or Hospital of the Knights of St 
John, point very distinctly to this same conclusion. There, 
old walls of houses were found, “running at each other in 
every direction ;” not a vestige of the old city wall, which, it 
was supposed by some defenders of the claim of the church of 
the sepulchre, might be found in that quarter, but traces of the 
dwellings of the ancient Jerusalemites,—proving that this 
locality, which is hard by the so-called sepulchre, was not in 
the suburbs, but stood in the midst of the “ compactly built” 
and crowded city. Nor are the traditional grounds on which 
the claim of this site rests of the slightest wie When care- 
fully examined, they prove to be utterly unreliable. There is 
not a vestige of evidence to show that tradition, before the 
time of Constantine, pointed to that spot as “the place where 
the Lord lay.” And even had there been such a tradition, it 
would have been wholly neutralised by the topographical evi- 
dence to the contrary. That church, therefore, is a falsehood 
in stone, and its sacred places are a tissue of deceptions. 

Mr Ferguson, joining with Dr Robinson and others, in re- 
pudiating the claim of the church of the holy sepulchre, has 
set up another in behalf of the Kubbet-es-Sakhrah, which, he 
holds, is the real church of Constantine, built over the sepulchre 
of our Lord, and was so regarded in the earlier centuries. 

Before describing the remarkable rock respecting which this 
keenly debated question has been raised, let us take a glance 
at the superb edifice which covers it. Till within the last few 
years, no infidel Frank dared to venture into the sacred en- 
closure within which the mosque stands, save at the risk of life 
and limb; and not a few Jearned and distinguished travellers, 
from Europe and America, have been driven from its vicinity 
with insults and threats of violence, lest they should defile it 
with their presence. Through the influence of the British and 
French Governments with the Sublime Porte, this barbarian 
exclusiveness is beginning to be broken down; and now, in 
spite of the dervishes, any Giaour who pays a sovereign for his 
ticket, through the resident consulate, may have the privilege, 
once rare indeed, not only of traversing the Haram area, but 
examining the interior of the mosque. 

The Kubbet-es-Sakhrah, or, Dome of the Rock, stands on a 
raised platform, which, according to Pierotti, consists almost 
wholly of rock, but paved with marble, or white Palestine 
breccia, which covers about one-sixth part of the Haram area, 
and is placed near the middle of the sacred enclosure, As the 
area is not quite level, but slightly ascends towards the north- 
west corner, where the native rock appears, this marble plat- 
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form is not equally raised on all sides above the surrounding 
surface, but its average height is about ten feet. It is ascended 
by a short flight of steps, through a Saracenic screen, or gate- 
way, consisting of a double row of arches, three below, and five 
in the upper range. 

The mosque itself is 170 feet in diameter, and in form is 
octagonal, each side being 67 feet in extent. Anything more 
symmetrical than the circular dome which crowns the beauti- 
ful structure, cannot well be conceived. Its walls are lined 
with porcelain tiles of richest colour, the lower portion of the 
octagonal sides being encased with rich marble of various tints 
and devices. The circular portion of the building—or lower 
part of the dome—is pierced with sixteen windows of the finest 
stained glass, which admit a dim light. The lower, or octagonal 
portion of the mosque, which is 46 feet in height, has seven 
windows of stained glass in each side, or 56 in all. Above 
these windows numerous extracts from the Koran, painted in 
large Arabic characters, run round the entire building. The 
four doors face the cardinal points, that facing the south 
being the main entrance. The dome is supported by four very 
massive piers, each of the spaces between the piers being 
divided into three arches, which are supported on lofty marble 
pillars of various hues. 

Right underneath the centre of this gorgeous dome is the 
celebrated rock (Sakhrah), from which the building derives its 
name. It is a mass of whitish limestone, “rough and un- 
polished as a sea-side boulder.” It is 60 feet in length, and 
nearly the same in width, and rises four feet above the marble 
floor, so that, taking the average height of the platform to be, 
as we have stated, 10 feet, the rock is not less than 15 feet 
above the central part of the surface of the Haram area. This 
remarkable ridge of rock, with which so profound an interest 
is associated in Jews and Greeks, Franks and Turks, Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, is enclosed within a gilt iron railing, 
and screened by wooden lattice work, with here and there 
small openings, through which the faithful may put their 
hands and touch the holy rock. The parts which can be so 
reached are said to be polished by the touch of pilgrims for 
ages past. 

Around the circle of pillars which supports the dome, there 
is an octagonal aisle, thirty feet wide, and this again is en- 
compassed by an outer aisle, supported by eight piers and six- 
teen pillars. These numerous columns are, for the most part, 
of a purplish marble, with gilded Corinthian capitals. 

‘*The impression which the whole gives,’ says Dr Wallace, de- 
scribing his visit, ‘‘ is that of massive strength and airy lightness com- 
bined. Everywhere the eye falls on beautiful arabesques and porcelain 
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tiles of bright colours. As the morning advanced, the rays of the 
sun streamed through the painted glass, and produced an almost 
magical effect as they fell upon the richly coloured tiles, whilst pier 
and pillar, floor and roof, threw back the many-tinted hues. Much 
as we had read about the place, we were greatly taken by surprise at 
the effect produced by the sun’s rays falling on so many colours, and 
giving many parts of the building the appearance of a rainbow.” — 
The Desert and the Holy Land. 


In the south-east portion of the rock there is a natural vault 
or cave of irregular shape, about 15 feet wide and 18 in height. 
The ceiling of this cave, which is about four or five feet 
below the upper surface of the rock, is pierced with an aperture 
almost cylindrical, and about three feet in diameter. Its floor 
is paved with marble, and is said to cover another excavation 
beneath. The room is reached by steps cut in the solid rock, 
and at the entrance there is a projecting portion of the stone, 
resembling in shape a human tongue, which, from this circum- 


stance, is called “the tongue of the rock,” and which is re- 
garded by the Moslems with very great veneration. It does 
not fall within our purpose to describe the many puerile and 
imbecile superstitions which the followers of the prophet con- 


nect with this spot,—a spot which, according to them, is the 
place of all others, next to the house of God at Mecca, where 
the prayers of men are acceptable to the Divinity. For this 
reason they hold, as we are informed by Ali Bey, that all the 
prophets of God, since the creation of the world, have come 
hither to pray, and that, even now, prophets and angels repair 
to the rock in invisible troops for prayer, in addition to the 
guard of 70,000 angels who perpetually surround it! 

Now, the first argument by which Mr Ferguson seeks to 
prove that this Sakhrah is the true sepulchre, rests on the 
architectural style of the mosque, and of the golden gate which, 
he affirms, was built as an entrance to it, and also to the 
church of Calvary, now destroyed. 


‘On both the gate and the mosque,” says Mr Ferguson, “ there 
is stamped the unmistakeable style of architecture which distinguished 
the age of Constantine. In any age previous to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is possible to frame a scale or test that will indicate the posi- 
tion of a building between those that precede and those that follow. 
This has been done for the Gothic style, and it can be done for the 
Corinthian, to which the buildings in question belong. That style 
was suggested by the Egyptians, perfected by the Greeks, enriched 
by the Romans, corrupted by the Byzantines. The golden gateway 
is later than the buildings of Palmyra and Baalbeck (a.p. 272), be- 
cause they do not exhibit so much discrepancy from classic examples. 
It is earlier, because purer, than the style of Justinian’s buildings 
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(a.p. 527). It is identical, and therefore cotemporary, with the tomb 
of St Constantia at Rome, which is of the time of Constantine.” _ 


Mr Ferguson therefore concludes :— 


‘*T assert, most unhesitatingly, and defy contradiction to the fact, 
that it is a building of the first half of the fourth century, and it was 
built by Constantine himself.” ‘If I had stumbled on this gate- 
way in any part of the Roman wor'1. T should never have hesitated 
two minutes in making up my m: t was a festal gate of the 
age of Constantine.” 


While admitting that the dome of the mosque is modern, he 
maintains that the main building is of an earlier age; that 
all that is necessary to give it its character, and decide the age 
of its erection, remains to this day ; and he challenges all who 
are capable of judging of the style of ancient architecture, to say 
at wh. period this building was constructed other than that 
which he has determined. 

A second argument is based on the size of the temple en- 
closure, aceording to the dimensions stated by Josephus. He 
represents it, as we hav~ already stated, as a square, four stadia 
in circumference, each »..2 being a stadium in length, or about 
600 feet. Now, as the Haram area is greatly larger than this, 
the inference is, that the t' aple must have stood at the south- 
west corner of the area, and ‘at the naos could not stand where 
the mosque now is, the centre of the dome being upwards of 
800 feet from the south wall of the platform. The Sakhrah 
must therefore have stood outside of the temple enclosure. 

A third argument in support of the samé theory, adduced 
by Mr Sandie, in his able and elaborate discussion of this ques- 
tion, is that a deep ravine or gorge separated tle temple from 
the rock, and that on the north side of this ravine, near the 
rock, was a level piece of ground, which was the place of the 
crucifixion. The cave in the Sakhrah, he holds along with Mr 
Ferguson, is the veritable tomb of Joseph, in which the body 
of Jesus was laid. There are many other subordinate matters 
introduced into the argument, in handling which Mr Sandie 
exhibits considerable learning and no small amount of acute- 
ness, dialectic skill, and controversial power. But in the three 

ints now stated—and, we think, with fairness—is compre- 
fended the pith of the evidence by which the theory is su 
ported. If these three points could be made good, the fae 4 
nate theses would no doubt lend the theory additional strength, 
but if the main props give way, the lesser ones are useless. 
We must content ourselves with indicating our reply to this 
threefold argument in the briefest possible way. 

While entertaining the highest respect for the opinion of 
Mr Ferguson on architectural questions,—a sentiment, however, 
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which is not intensified by his dogmatical and. overbearin 
tone,—we cannot forget that other professional and cultiva’ 
men, architects and artists, men conversant with all archi- 
tectural — and competent to form a judgment on such a 
uestion, have pronounced this mosque to be Saracenic, not 
man. Besides, if we are to credit history, and if the church 
erected by Constantine *» k»sour of the sepulchre of our Lord 
stood on this spot, hi ¥ been destroyed over and over 
again? If so, what becomes of the proof supplied by its archi- 
tectural style? Mr Sandie has not grappled with this mrgcom / 
but has rather given it the go-by. = at even if it could 
be proved that Constantine built a church on this spot, it does 
not follow that the Sakhrah is the sepulchre of our Lord, unless 
it can also be shewn that the emperor fixed on the true site. 
The latter point is by no means a corollary from the fc mer. 

The hypothesis which assumes as a postulate that the state- 
ment of Josephus regarding the dimensions of the temple en- 
closure is to be taken quite literally, making no allowance 
whatever for a slip of memory, is, ingwr judgment, overthrown 
by the evidence which we have alrdyay adduced, and which 
renders it a matter of absolute certainty that the present south 
wall of the Haram is, in its entire * sugth (we speak of its lower 
courses), identical with the anciep‘ ‘temple wall, and that the 
temple enclosure extended from vailey to valley, from th 
poon tothe Kedron,as affirmed by Josephus—a fact in regard to 
which he could be under no mistake. The recent discovery 
of the wall of Ophel, “which joined the eastern colonnade of 
the temple,” completes the demonstration. Consequently, from 
the square form of the temple, it must have contained the 
Sakhrah. And if the altar stood upon it, the position of the 
Sakhrah was precisely what we should expect it to be from 
the statements of Josephus. 

Again, the hypothesis which requires, as Mr Sandie’s does, 
that the plateau of the Haram should be cut across by a ravine 
to the south of the great mosque, by which the Sakhrah was 
separated from the temple enclosure, is now conclusively and 
finally overturned. A ravine did intersect that plateau from 
west to east, but it ran, as Herr Schultz, the Prussian Consul 
at Jerusalem, shrewdly guessed and believed, and as Warren’s 
shafts and galleries have ascertained, to the north of’ the 
mosque. The rock gradually rises from the south end of the 

lateau northwards, until it crops up in the Sakhrah as the 
ill-top. Besides, the great sea excavated out of rock;—which 
was discovered by Barclay, and seen by Mr Sandie himself,— 
might have convinced him that no ravine could ever have 
existed there. And Pierotti’s hitherto unchallenged ground- 
plan of the Haram, shews three or four other subterranean 
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rescrvoirs south of the Mosque, which—if we are to take the 
architect-engineer of the Pasha of Jerusalem as a credible 
witness—complete the proof on this head. 

The acute, sustained, and ingenious argument by which Mr 
Sandie shews that there must have been a branch ravine of 
the Kedron separating Antonia from the temple, is, indeed, 

uite conclusive. It is borne out by recent discovery. But 
the ascertained position of the ravine explodes Mr Sandie’s 
theory. Mr Sandie was right in holding that there was a 
ravine. He was wrong in placing it where he did. Weregret to 
speak of a theory, which was so finely and elaborately spun, as 
being rent in pieces. But the demands of truth are inexorable. 

What, then, was the Sakhrah ? and how is the veneration with 
which it is regarded to be accounted for? The opinion of Dr 
Barclay, who “ locates it within the north cloister” of the temple, 
for the purpose of getting it out of the way, and because, “ unless 
in some way excluded from view, it would be an entirely useless 
and very unsightly object in the court of the Gentiles,” is be- 
neath criticism, and unworthy of serious refutation. Great as is 
the homage which is paid by men to money, Dr Barclay will 
surely stand alone in thinking that, because this cave of the 
Sakhrah was “a safe depository for treasure,” it became to Jew, 
Christian, and Mohammedan, an object of profound interest and 
reverence. 

In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, we favour 
the view. commonly held, and ably vindicated by Pierotti, 
Bartlett, and others, namely, that this rock is the summit of 
Mount Moriah, beside which was the threshing-floor of Arau- 
nah, on which David, by express divine injunction, erected 
an altar unto the Lord, and where the Lord answered him 
from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt-offering ; where, 
also, Solomon afterwards placed the great brazen altar of 
burnt-offering in front of the naos, or holy house. Those who 
object to this view, are bound to explain why this rock was 
‘left in its natural rough state amid the splendour of the temple. 
It will be remembered that the altar was to be of unhewn stone, 
and not reached by steps. The brazen structure of Solomon 
could only therefore be an ornamental casing for the rock, 
whose upper surface no tool had, nor has yet, touched. The 
shape of the Sakhrah quite adapts it for this purpose ; and it 
has a regular slope on the south side leading up to the higher 
part, which, according to rabbinical tradition, was the position 
of the inclined ascent. The rock is large enough to suit the 
size of the brazen altar, which was to be 30 feet square. We 
must content ourselves with remarking, that such a history 
sufficiently explains the veneration which has centred on this 
famous but mysterious spot, and with referring to Pierotti and 
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Bartlett for detailed proof that, on this view of the case, the 
rock satisfies all the requisite conditions. 

Keeping in view the true place of the ravine already spoken 
of, namely, to the north of the temple, many of the positions 
for which Mr Sandie contends, in his scholarly book, with much 
skill and ability, are in perfect harmony with our topographical 
creed, which isolates the temple hill, surrounds it with a ravine, 
—at least on three sides,—and perfectly accords with the state- 
ments of the Jewish historian. We do not concur with Mr 
Sandie in his location of Acra and Zion ; but we agree with 
him in thinking that Calvary must have been in the vicinity 
of Antonia, beside some thoroughfare leading out of the city 
into the country, and probably in the valley of the Kedron. 

When the reader enters on the perusal of the bulky octavo 
called “The City of the Great King, by J. T. Barclay, M.D., 
Missionary,” he has some reason for doing so with high e 
tations. He is told in the garrulous preface that the author 
has been engaged in “ kindred studies” for more than twenty 
years ; yet, after a three years’ residence in Jerusalem to boot, 
he had no thought of publishing until, as he informs us, pro- 
vidential circumstances occurred which “gave him opportuni- 
ties and facilities for research and observation possessed by no 
one in modern times”! He was called to give his medical 
services to the Effendi, who was sent as architect to Jerusalem 
by the Sultan ; and as he fortunately succeeded in relieving 
this Turkish functionary of some disagreeable complaint, the 
Effendi petitioned the Mejlis or Congressof Jerusalem for liberty 
to associate his medical adviser with himself in designing 
the proposed repairs, alterations, and decorations of the Mosque 
of Omar (or Kubbet es Sakhrah). In this Dr Barclay frankly 
allows that the Effendi was actuated, not so much by gratitude 
for his skilful services, nor by a high appreciation of his “ tech- 
nic abilities”—much as he valued them—as by the desire to 
take advantage of some philosophical instruments which Dr 
B. had in his possession! The Effendi’s request being granted, 
the American Hakeem, in the novel capacity of architect, 
enjoyed free access to every part of the Haram area and 
“ other holy places which have been seen by no Christian eye 
since the chivalric but unenlightened period of Frank domina- 
tion.” And now he felt himself called upon to give the “ im- 
portant and interesting information ” to the world of which his 
“laborious investigations ” had put him in possession. We 
allow that Dr B. appears to have availed himself of his access 
to holy places, and of his other means of acquiring informa- 
tion, with enthusiasm and diligence; but, as we accompany 
him, we desiderate in him at every step the qualifications which 
mark the true archeologist and topographer. Of confident 
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hypothesis and dogmatical assertion there is no lack in this 
ms ; but we wish for evidence where we have only oracu- 
lar averments and unsupported opinions. The historical state- 
ments are often untrustworthy ; nor are the author’s materials, 
such as they are, disposed in a simple and natural way. On 
the contrary, they are brought together in a confused mass, 
bidding defiance to all the rules of correct classification and 
arrangement, although, from the titles of the chapters, one 
would, at the first glance, suppose it to be otherwise. The 
style, too, is vulgar and impure; and its inaccuracies must 
often offend the taste of a scholarly reader. A few specimens 
of inaccuracy, out of many more which we have noted, will shew 
that we do not wantonly prefer this grave charge. Among the 
classic beauties of the performance, we find tessawra for tesserae ; 
“cujus animam regnit,” for regnat ; “pro dolor,” for proh do- 
lor ! “ clauditer” for clauditur ; “monasterium de valle Jose- 
phat,” for de vallis; “Piscina gemilares,” for gemellorum ; 
“locus patriarci,” for patriarch ; “Ecclesiae St. Pelagii, St. 
Petri, St. Johannis,” for Sti. Pelagii, &. “Domus templi sen 
officiane Fratrum militae Templi,” for officina fratrum mili- 
tiae, &. We have such phrases as “this late Anno Do- 
mini;” and “the esquiline character” of one of the gates of 
ancient Jerusalem (the dung gate), when the word should have 
been (if the author had any idea in his head at all) sterquili- 
narian. Pages could be filled with the colloquialisms and the 
Americanisms which disfigure the book. 

Dr B. speaks of the “accuracy of his maps and other adju- 
vant illustrations.” Concerning his map of the city which, we 
suppose, is published separately, he affirms, quite characteris- 
tically, that “ nothing is hazarded in saying that it is the only 
correct one in existence.” If it resemble the plans which be- 
long to this work, this is a statement which only proves how 
_ highly the author, in making it, estimated the gullibility of the 

public. The map of ancient Jerusalem is wretched in execu- 
sand entirely without authority in many of its details. 

at of Jerusalem under the Crusaders is, on Tobler’s testi- 
mony, taken from him without acknowledgment, while it pre- 
tends to be original. The bird’s-eye view of modern Jerusa- 
lem has little merit.’ For some of the best plates, Dr B. is 
indebted to Bartlett and Williams, whom he has not the grace 
to mention. In one particular, he shews considerable skill. 
We refer to his swelling the dimensions of his book by the 
wholesale importation of large portions of other works, to the 
extent sometimes of many pages. Will it be believed that in 
one place about thirty pages are occupied by continuous ex- 
tracts from Aristeas, Tacitus, and Josephus: while in another 
part not less than seventy consecutive pages are occupied by 
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extracts from Arculf, Willibard, Procter’s Chronology of the 
Crusades, Mejr Ed Din Saewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, the 
Norman Chronicler, and others! Indeed, our author cannot 
inform us that, by way of an innocent compromise with Mo- 
hammedan notions, he voluntarily submitted, before entering 
the Haram, to what he styles “the rubbing, scrubbing, bump- 


ing, thumping, racking, cracking operation of the Turkish 


bath,” without dragging in a lengthened quotation of some six 
pages, descriptive of this process, which, though ludicrous, is 
not worthy of a place even in the columns of a Mississippi 
provincial newspaper, and is inserted here with singularly bad 
taste. We wonder not that when the explorer of “The City of 
the Great King” was sending such material to the printer, the 
ublishers—as the former innocently relates—gave him to un- 
erstand, “to his extreme regret,” that “the volume, having 
already transcended its prescribed limits, must speedily close.” 
We know not whether this volume be one of that class of 
works on Palestine, referred to by the author, “of whose remu- 
nerative circulation there is not even a beginning.” But we 
are sure, after having looked through it as continuously as the 
fatiguing nature of the occupation would allow, that it is one 
of that class, of the making of which there need be “ no end ;” 
for there is, of course, as little difficulty as merit in re-printing 
what other men have written. It is with regret we say this of 
a book which, with all its blunders and blemishes, contains 
some contributions of permanent value to our knowledge of 
Jerusalem, by a man who, with strongly-marked transatlantic 
angularities, is, we doubt not, personally upright and A ae 
. T. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing article was in type, we learn that 
Lieutenant Warren has been prosecuting his researches at the 
west wall of the Haram. He has found that the pavement to 
the east of the pier of “ Robinson’s Arch,” referred to in p. 
296, stretches to the temple wall, and that the huge stones of 
the arch lie huddled together upon it, just as they fell, probably, 
at the siege by Titus. The depth of the gully below this 

vement is probably not less than 60 feet ; and it is therefore 

ikely that beneath it there is another arch, under which a 
stream may be found flowing. It is now rded as not im- 
robable that the ravine of the Tyropcon will be found to have 
nt round to the east, cutting off the temple mount from 
hel, and isolating it on the south, as well as on the other 
sides. He is, while we write, engaged in explorations intended 
to settle these questions. 

The entire arch, which springs out of the temple wall 500 

feet to the north of “ Robinson’s,” is now ascertained to be one 
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of a series of arches which supported another viaduct. Other 
four arches have been found standing to the west of this mas- 
sive arch. They decrease in height as they go westward, and 
terminate in an arched passage or tunnel, 10 feet wide, which 
has been traced to a point 230 feet west of the temple wall. 
The arches of this tunnel are built upon others, which are sup- 
posed to have been used as tanks belonging to an immense and 
complicated system of reservoirs, passages, and aquedtits, 
which Mr Warren is endeavouring to unravel. 

At a point 350 feet from the south wall, he has, by sinking 
a shaft through Ophel, come upon the continuation of the pas- 
sage to which the “ bottomless pit” led, at the foot of the deep 
excavation near the south-west corner of the Haram. At this 
point it still rans on southward. The interest of the work in- 
creases at every step, and the Christian world will surely not 


allow investigations so important to be abandoned for want of 
funds. 


Art. V.—Mill’s Reply to His Critics. 


| i reading lately the Memoir, Letters, and Remains of 

Alexis De Tocqueville, who has speculated so profoundly 
on the causes and consequences of national character, I was 
much struck with the following :— 


‘* The ages in which metaphysics have been most cultivated, have 
in general been those in which men have been most raised above 
themselves. Indeed, though I care little for the study, I have always 
been struck by the influence which it has exercised over the things 
which seem least connected with it, and even over society in general. 
I do not think that any statesmen ought to be indifferent as to 
whether the prevailing metaphysical opinions be materialistic or not. 
Condillac, I have no doubt, drove many people into materialism, who 
had never read his book ; for abstract ideas, relating to human nature, 
penetrate at last, I know not how, into public morals.” 


Had De Tocqueville’s studies run in that direction, it would 
not have been difficult for him to unfold the causes of the phe- 
nomena which he has so carefully noted. These phenomena 
are three in number. First, a taste for philosophic speculation 
is a mark of an elevated aye. It is the sign of a time which 
believes that there is as much above the surface of the earth, 
and beneath it, as there is on it; and is seeking successfully 
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or unsuccessfully to guage the height of the heavens, in order 
to draw down influences from it; or to penetrate the ground, 
in the hope of discovering mines from which unseen wealth 
may be dug. The age which comprised Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, in Greece; the age of Cicero in Rome; the seventeenth 
century in France, England, and Holland ; the last part of the 
eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth centuries in 
Scotland and in Germany, have been the peculiarly philosophic 
ages of these countries, and have been the times of deepest and 
brightest thought in all departments of literature and science. 
Whatever may be said against the age in which we live, it is 
clear that it is one in which the deepest speculative questions 
are discussed ; and it is characterised by high literary attainment 
and boundless scientific and political enthusiasm. The second 
fact noticed is, that metaphysics exercise a mighty influence on 
the things least connected with them, in fact over society in 
general. This can be accounted for. Men’s deep and abiding 
convictions,—religious, ethical, and philosophic,—when they 
have such, or the restlessness gendered in hearts emptied of 
all credences, and with pretended satisfactions rushing in on 
every side to fill the vacuum, exert a far greater power over 
them and their age, than outward circumstances or floating 


. impulses. De Tocqueville recommends statesmen carefully to 


watch the philosophy of their day, which is always sowing seed 
to produce fruit for good or for evil in the age that follows. J 
may add that the friends of religion should also guard those 
springs out of which the streams of action flow. For De Tocque- 
ville tells us, thirdly, that a materialistic philosophy penetrates 
into public, and I may add private, morals; and this among 
persons who never looked into a work on metaphysics. He 
refers specially to the Sensational philosophy of France, which 
exercised so fatal an influence on French character and politics, 
in the latter half of last century, giving a direction to public 
sentiment which culminated in the mad excesses of the French 
Revolution, and then sank into the stagnant indifference of the 


first Empire. When we look from this point, we see that we 


have dark days and fearful conflicts before us in France and in 
England: for we have a prevailing philosophy of quite as earth- 
ward a character and tendency as that of Condillac and the 
Encyclopedists ; with qualities fitted to stimulate a wild enthu- 
siasm ; entertained by earnest and able men eager to propagate 
their opinions, supporting each other in important literary 
organs, and at the present moment buoyed up by the hopes of 
victory. Happily we have in this country (it is different, I 
fear, under the new Empire in France), many forces —unfortu- 
nately unconnected and distracted—to meet this, both in the 
high-toned philosophy which still lingers among us, and in a 
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fervent religion widely spread, and fitted, I think, to keep the 
materialistic psychology from attaining to so great a sway as 
it reached in last century, and may still reach in this, on the con- 
tinent. But the contest in England is a very serious one—the 
religious public being quite unaware of its importance, and not 
likely to be aroused til they see the practical effects, when it 
is too late to avert them. Thinking men, however, feel that 
they have a part to act in this crisis. I am to introduce my 
readers to one of the skirmishes of the great warfare. 

When Mr Mill published, in the summer of 1865, his Evxa- 
mination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, it was received 
with a shout of exultation by a considerable portion of the 
English press. I happen to know that some of the articles 
were written by young men, who began to study with the view 
of entering the church, but who were tempted aside by the 
spirit prevailing in the Universities, and are now on the Lon- 
don press, ready to attack on every occasion the old faith of the 
country. The only one of the laudatory criticisms likely to 
live, is the one by Mr Grote in the Westminster Review, and 
it will survive by reason of the eminence of the writer, rather 
than any very marked excellence of its own. The older and 

ver portions of the press sought to resist the tide. In 
ante 1866, appeared an article in Blackwood, examining 
with care Mill’s theory of the genesis of our idea of an external 
world. The Edinburgh laboured at a later date to meet some 
of Mill’s positions. Dr Mansel, early in 1866, defended Sir W. 
Hamilton’s doctrine of the conditioned, and his own applica- 
tions of it, in acute and elaborate articles in the Contemporary. 
Dr H. B. Smith, in the American Presbyterian and Theo- 
logical Review of the same date, undermined with great 
ability the fundamental principles of Mill’s philosophy. Dr 
Calderwood, in April and July, submitted the sensational 
character of the philosophy to a rigid examination in this 
journal. There is an elaborate criticism in the North American 
Review for July of that year. In October, Mr Guy, a priest of 
the Church of Rome, offered important strictures in an article 
in the Dublin Review. Mr F. P. Mahaffy of Trinity College, 
Dublin, representing a very different interest, has, in his intro- 
duction to a translation of Kuno Fischer’s Commentary on 
Kart, examined, from the standpoint of Kant, Mr Mill’s doc- 
trine of Permanent Possibiliti#® and Necessary Truth. 

Contemporaneous with these have been notices of a more 
favourable, though not at all of a thoroughly approving cha- 
racter. Professor Masson, it so happened, had been deliverin 
at the British Institution, a course of lectures on Recent Britis 
Philosophy, and in these Sir W. Hamilton was the hero. 
Meanwhile, Mr Mill’s Examination came out, and the Professor 
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in eee my, Sos lectures, which, as a whole, are a sort of reflex 

of what the London literary men thought of metaphysicians in 
the year 1865, added an appendix commenting on Mill, full 
of laudations, as might be expected of such a hero worshipper, 
but endeavouring to meet some of his positions. Mr Herbert 
Spencer, though belonging substantially to the same school, 
wrote an article in the Fortnightly for July 1865, on the —_ 
in which Mill and he came into collision. Professor Fraser, 
the successor of Hamilton in the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Edinburgh, in a long and elaborate review in the 
North British, thinks that Mill has not always understood 
Hamilton properly, but openly abandons two of the principles 
which Hamilton spent his life in defending,—our immediate 
knowledge of an external world and necessary truth; and 
retreats to an idealism nearly allied to that of Berkeley, and 
falls back on a faith of which he gives no clear account, and 
which I suspect would not long stand before the assaults of 
the sceptic. It is ominous that Mr Mill compliments him 
“as on the substantive doctrines sy sad concerned, a most 
valuable ally, to whom I might almost have left the defence of 
our common opinions.” 

Meanwhile, separate works have appeared in answer to Mill. 
There is the Battle of the Two Philosophies, by an Inquirer, 
written very much from the stand-point of Hamilton; Mr H. 
F. O. Hanlon’s acute criticism of John Stuart Mill’s Pure 
Idealism, and an attempt to shew that if logically carried 
out it is pure nihilism ; confined to one subject—M. P. Proctor 
Alexander, The Examination of Mr J. Stuart Mill’s Doc- 
trine of Causation in relation to Moral Freedom; and 
we may add a work not noticed by Mr Mill, Mr J. 8. Mill's 
at mi Theory, by a Philosophical Conservative (Mr 

leeck). 

I do not intend to comment on these articles and treatises. 
I would advise book collectors to get hold of them as long as 
they are to be had. They constitute a unique portion of the 
literature of the last two or three years. I have only one 
remark to make on them. Cam not satisfied that Hamilton’s 
pupils and disciples have given a defence of him, such as might 
have been expected of them, True, on one point, the philo- 
sophy of the conditioned, Mansel has ished a full 
reply, and those who wish to know Hamilton’s philosophy, will 
always resort to these articles. But, otherwise, and on other 
pane, the defence of Hamilton has been meagre and unsatis- 
actory. It is well known, indeed, to those who take an 
interest in these discussions, that I look on some of Hamilton’s 
principal positions as untenable. I am convinced that he 
never did nor could reconcile what he took from Kant, with 
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what he retained from Reid; that there was an utter incon- 
gruity between Kant’s forms and Reid’s common sense, though 
both were received by him; that his doctrine of realism was 
not consistent with his doctrine of relativity; and that he 
erred in identifying the phenomena of Kant with the qualities 
of the Scottish school. Iam not satisfied that he has brought 
out all that is in the mind’s idea and conviction in regard to 
the infinite ; I predicted that his doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge would issue logically in a philosophy of nescience ; 
I hold that his constant appeals to consciousness are loose and 
illegitimate ; that he threw us back on an undefined faith in 
an unsatisfactory manner ; that his view of the relations which 
the mind can discover is narrow ; that he never understood 
what is the precise nature of what he calls the regulative 
faculty ; and that his theory of unconscious mental operations 
cannot stand a sifting investigation. Still, I do not believe 
that Hamilton has been guilty of all the monstrous inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions which have been attributed to him 
by his unsparing opponent. I cherish the hope that there 
will appear some pupil who feels it to be a sacred duty to 
defend his master, not alive to fight for himself, from charges 
which I am convinced could be met by one who has entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of his philosophy. 

But | am in this article to restrict myself to a defined field. 
In the third edition of his work, Mr Mill replies to his critics. 
Dr Mansel has lately furnished a counter reply in the Con- 
temporary. I am obliged to the editor of the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, for opening his pages to my de- 
fence. It is hoped that it may not be without its interest in 
the eyes of those who have a taste for such discussions, or who 
know how important the issues involved, and are aware that 
the new philosophy is to be met, not by empty declamation, 
but by argument. The combatants are now brought to very 
close quarters. We now see clearly what are the questions at 
issue. This article may thus form a sort of reswmé of the whole 
controversy, not so far as it relates to Hamilton, but so far as 
it bears on what is more important, the fundamental truth 
which Mr Mill has assailed. L 

I require before entering on the discussion, to refer to one or 
two personal matters, these fortunately not involvimg any 
offensive personal feeling. I had spoken of Hobbes, Hartley, 
Hume, and Brown as Mr Mill's philosophic ancestors, and of Mr 
James Mill and M. Comte as having had influence on the young 
thinker, and of M. Comte as having led him to regard it as 
“impossible for the mind to rise to first or final causes, or to 
knowthe nature of things” (Examination of Mill’s Philosophy, 
p. 8). I did so, because M. Comte, the great defender of that 
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doctrine, had expounded his views before Mr Mill had published : 
anything. But Mr Mill tells us: “ The larger half of my System 
of Logie, including all its fundamental doctrines, was written be- 
fore 1 had seen the ‘ Le Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ That 

‘ work was indebted to M. Comte for many valuablethoughts, but 
a short list would exhaust the chapters, and even the pages 
which contain them” (p. 267). I suppose he means to include 
not merely his System of Logic, but the fuller exposition which 
we have in some of his other works, in which he Saconptunitel 
doctrines identical with those held by M. Comte, and usually 
fathered upon him. He assures us, however, in regard to the 
general doctrine of Nescience, asI call it, he was familiar with 
it “ before I was out of my boyhood, from the teachings of my 
father. Ever since the days of Hume that doctrine has been 
the general property of the philosophic world. From the time 
of Brown it has entered into popular philosophy.” This state- 
ment does not differ essentially from mine, only it ascribes less 
to M. Comte and more to Mr James Mill, who is represented 
as teaching the doctrine to his son from boyhood. I leave 

- this statement without comment, except that I must protest 

* against representing Brown, who argued for the existence of 
God from the traces of design, as discarding either first or final 
causes. 

Mr Mill admits (p. 319) “ Dr M‘Cosh’s work is unimpeach- 
able in respect of candour and fairness.” I accept the compli- 
ment. I did intend to act fairly towards my distinguished 
opponent ; and carefully abstained from quibbling and captious- 
ness, when strongly tempted to indulge in it by what seemed 
the severe criticism of Mr Hamilton. Esteeming moral higher 
than intellectual qualities (so deified by Buckle and others of 
the school), I value this testimony higher than I would have 
done a laudation of my abilities. But the compliment is fol- 
lowed by a charge, that “he cannot be relied on for correctly 
apprehending the maxims and tendencies of a philosophy dif- 

_ ferent from his own,” and he complains that “ he has not been 
able, even a little way, into the mode of thought he is combat- 
ing” (p. 250). All 1 have to say here is, that if I have not 
been able to do so, it must be owing to some hebetude of intel- 
lect ; for I was reared in favourable circumstances for under- 
standing the system and its tendencies. Albeit some years 
younger than Mr Mill, I was brought up intellectually in a 
position not so widely different from those in which he was 
trained. The first professor of mental science who impressed 
me favourably, which he did by his cool intellectual power, 
was Mr James Mylne, of Glasgow University, who, following 
Destutt de Tracey, derived all our ideas from sensation, memory, 
and judgment. The first metaphysical work I read with 
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admiration, was the Lectures of Thomas Brown. At a pre- 
maturely early age, I had perused the philosophic works of 
Hume. I read James Mill’s Analysis at the time it came out, 
and also Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertateon, in which he 
attempts to resolve conscience into the association of ideas. I 
all along, indeed, had a suspicion that the refined analysis of 
these writers was far too subtle, and that they must be over- 
looking some of the deepest and most characteristic phenomena 
of the mind. Still, these were the men for whom, in my juve- 
nile years, I had an admiration, rather than towards Reid, or 
even Stewart or Locke; and I believe I entered a good way 
into their modes of thought and their systems. But on mature 
and independent reflection, I had found my way out of their 
subtleties, and this before I knew anything of Hamilton, who 
turned the tide in public sentiment. At a time when the 
Philosophie Positive was known to few in this country, I read 
it with care, and I saw at once that it would come to be a 
power in this century, quite equal to Hobbes in the seventeenth 
and of Hume in the eighteenth centuries ; and I noticed it in 
my first published work (Method of Divine Government, B. II. 
e ii, Note D). On my first ing Mill's Logic, which was 

t for some time after its publieition, I saw that the philo- 
s phy in which I had been brought’ up was involved through- 
out. The literary work on which I was engaged at the time 
when Mill’s Examination of Hamilton came out, was an 
expository and critical account of Hume’s philosophy for this 
Review, and intended to find a place in a contemplated work 
on the Scottish philosophy ; and the book came out in time to 
enable me to bring out in a set of footnotes, the curious corres- 
pondence between the philosophy of Hume and that of Mill. I 
mention these things, to shew that I should be quite prepared 
to enter a considerable way into Mr Mill’s mode of thought. 
But by painful cogitation’I had wrought myself out of it, and 
believed I had discovered the fundamental fallacies of the 
whole philosophy. The one qualification which I possessed for 
the task of examining Mr Mill, lay in my haying been trained 
in much+the same school, and having risen above it; and I 
thought it right to give to the world, with an application to 
the very able work which a the arguments which had 
convinced myself, and which I had expounded for years to my 
college classes. 

Mr Mill is often alleging against those who oppose him, that 
they are not able to place themselves “at the point of view of 
a theory different” from their own. But has Mr Mill never 
put to himself the question, “ May I not have fallen into the 
sin I have laid to the charge of my opponents? Have I ever 


' thoroughly entered into and sympathised with that high- 
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souled philosophy which was introduced by Plato, which was 
continued by men like A ine, Anselm, Descartes, Cud- 
worth, Leibnitz, Jacobi, and Kant, and Cousin ; and in a lower 
key, by Aristotle, Buffier, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton?” I 
admire greatly the ability, dialectic and deductive, of Mr Mill. 
It is wheat 6 a clear, a penetrating understanding ; but it 
is not distinguished by wide sympathies and philosophic com- 
prehensiveness. He does admire Plato and Coleridge ; but it 
is because the former had so much of the search-spirit and the 
undermining dialectic; and because the latter was dissolvi 
the old phiheophy and theology of Britain. I am convin 
that he has seen so many contradictions in Hamilton, because 
he could not always take into view the full sweep of his 
massive, but at times ill-constructed system. When he com- 
mends an opponent, as he does Hamilton often and Mansel at 
times, it is‘ when he sees they are travelling towards the point 
which he himself has reached. It is surely conceivable that he 
may have been so filled with his own system, inherited from a 
beloved father, and cherished resolutely at the time when the 


, tide was all against him, and that it may now bullet iargely 





before his eyes, as to make him to some extent incapable of 
appreciating, or even thoroughly comprehending, those whe 
look on things from a different noint.of view... . 
I do believe that because of my philosophic experience, I 
am able, at least, to look at both sides of the question. I claim 
to understand the “maxims” of this philosophy—except, in- 
deed that I confess to a difficulty in apprehending how on his 
principles, he reaches the idea of extension, or a reasonable 
conviction of the existence of his fellow men. Possibly I may 
be able to judge of the “tendencies” of it as coolly and unpar- 
tially as those who have constructed it. He has himself charac- 
terised the Sensational philosophy of France, as “the shallowest 
set of doctrines which were ever passed off upon a cultivated 
age as a complete psychological system, the ideolégy of Condillac 
and his school ; a system which affected to resolve all the pheno- 
mena of the human mind into sensation, by a process which 
essentially consisted in merely calling all states of mind however 
heterogeneous by that name” (Discuss. Vol. I. p. 410). But 
Condillac, as a philosophic thinker, a scholar, and a writer, was 
equal to Mr Mill, and was quite as acute in ing —_ 
Descartes and Malebranche, as Mill is — hewell and 
Hamilton, and had much the same kind of influence in France 
a hundred years ago, that Mr Mill is now exercising in Eng- 
land. I am convinced that Condillac had no idea that any 
evil consequences would follow from his philosophic theories. 
Most of his works were written for the purpose of training a 
prince of Parma; he believes that there is a God; “that the 
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laws which reason prescribes to us are the laws which God has 
imposed on us: and that it is here that the morality of actions 
is completed. There is, therefore, a natural law; that is to 
say, a law which has its foundation on the will of God” (Traité 
des Animeuz, c. vii). I admit that the two systems, that of 
Condillac and that of Mill, are not the same; but it could be 
shewn that they have a much closer correspondence in them- 
selves, and in their logical and practical consequences, than Mr 
Mill will be disposed to allow. Both derive our ideas from 
sensation, but Mr Mill takes credit for adding association, and 
says we get our ideas from sensation by association. But it 
can be shown that Condillac had not overlooked association. 
I find Dugald Stewart remarking, “ Condillac’s earliest work 
appeared three years before the publication of ‘ Hartley’s 
Theory.’ It is entitled, ‘ Essai sur [Origine des Connais- 
sances Humaine, Ouvrage ow Von réduit a une seul principe 
tout ce qui concerne V'entendement humain.’ This seul prin- 
cipe is the association of ideas. The account which both 
authors give of the transformation of sensations into ideas is 
substantially the same” (Dissert., P. ii., 8. 6). But the truth is, 
both had been anticipated by Hutcheson, who had expounded 
the general doctrine, and by Hume, who had used the doctrine 
af _assaciations.to.accouxt£for beliefs synposed to -he .innate 
Certain it is, that Condillac speaks of association of ideas 
which are the effect of a foreign impression, “Celles-la sont 
souvent si bien cimentees, quil nous est impossible de les 
detruire.” “En général les impressions que nous éprouvons dans 
différentes circonstances nous font lier des idées que nous ne 
sommes plus maitres de séparer.” Mr Mill, will, I believe, be 
astonished to find here his father’s law of Inseparable Associa- 
tion. Not only so, but he accounts by this law, like Mr Mill, 
for what is supposed .to be inné ow naturel (see “ Connois- 
sances Hum.,” ¢. ix). I doubt much whether Mr Mill is entitled 
to assume such airs in denouncing the sensational school of 
France. His ideas, generated out of sensation by association, do 
not differ so widely after all from the “ transformed sensations ” 
of Condillac. Both philosophies, when we trace them suffi- 
ciently far down, are fund to rest on nothing more solid than 
sensations with their associations,—only Mr Mill is driven at 
times to bring in something inexplicable, of which nothing can 
be known. Let Mr Mill’s philosophy have as long time to 
work as that of Condillac had, from the middle of century 
to the French Revolution, and through the imperialfsway of 
Bonaparte, and I believe that “sensation plus as ion” will 
not be found to have any more elevating effect on prevailing 
thought and sentiment than “transformed sensations ” had— 
only I cherish the hope that in this country the tendency will 
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be counteracted by the higher philosophy and theology still 
abiding among us. 

It falls in with the order of my examination to begin with 
his account of mind, which he had resolved into “a series of 
feelings with a back-ground of possibilities of feeling,” requir- 
ing the farther statement that it is “a series aware of itself as 
past and future.” He had acknowledged that this “ reduces us 
to the alternative of believing that the Mind, or Ego, is some- 
thing different from any series of feelings or ibilities of - 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which, ex 
hypothesi, is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a 
series ;” that his theory on this subject has “ intrinsic difficul- 
ties, and that he is here face to face with a final inexplicability.” 
He has told us (Logic, III. iv. 1), that “the question, What 
are the laws of nature? may be stated thus :—what are the 
fewest and simplest assumptions which, being granted, the whole 
existing order of nature would result?” Now I believe that the 
single and simple assumption to be made on this subject is, 
that in every conscious act there is a knowledge of self as act- 
ing, and in every remembrance of a past experience of self, as 
having had the experience. Here we are face to face with a 
final fact, which needs no explicability. But Mr Mill will not 
state it thus, and he is flitting round and round the point with- 
out alighting on #. He affirms that there “is no ground for 
believing that Heo is an original presentation of conscious- 
ness.” Now + that an abstract Ego is not given in self- 
consciousness ; but the concrete Ego is—that is, the Ego as 
thinking, feeling, or in some other act. He allows, in his new 
edition, that he does not profess to have adequately accounted 
for th® belief in mind.”. Let us see how he seeks to bear up 
. his theory in the Appendix which he has added :— 


« The fact of recognising a sensation, of being reminded of it, and, 
as we say, remembering that it has been felt before, is the simplest 
and most elementary fact of memory; and the inexplicable tie or law, 
the organic union (as Professor Masson calls it), which connects the - 
present consciousness with the past one, of which it reminds me, is 
as near, I think, as we can get to a positive conception of Self. That 
there is something real in this tie, real as the sensations themselves, 
and not a mere product of the laws of thought, without any fact cor- 
responding to it, I hold to be undubitable.” ‘‘ Whether we are directly 
conscious of it in the act of remembrance, as we are of succession in 
the fact of having successive sensations, or whether, according to the 
opinion of Kant, we are not conscious of self at all, but are compelled 
to assume it as a necessary condition of memory, I do not undertake 
to decide. But this original element, which has no community of 
nature with any of the things answering to our names, and to ‘which 
we cannot give any name but its own peculiar one without implying 
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some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego or Self. As such, I 
ascribe a reality to the Ego—to my own mind—different from that 
real extsience as a Permanent Possibility, which is the only reality I 
acknowledge in matter.” ‘‘ We are forced to apprehend every part of 
the series as linked with the other parts by something in common, 
which is not the feelings themselves, any more than the succession of 
the feelings is the feelings themselves ; and as that which is the same 
in the first as in the second, in the second as in the third, in the third 
as in the fourth, and so on, must be the same in the first and in the 
fiftieth, this common element is a permanent element. But beyond 
this, we can affirm nothing of it except the states of consciousness 
themselves.”—(Pp. 256, 257.) 


There are plenty of assumptions and admissions in this pas- 
, far more than the defender of intuitive psychology is 
ob iged to make. There is an “original element,” to which he 


ascribes a “reality,” and a real existence ; a “ permanent ele- 
ment,” something common to the feelings, “ which is not the 
feelings themselves ” ; the same in the first and fiftieth state of 
consciousness, and to which we can give no other name than 
the Ego, or Self. Now what is this but the permanent mind or 
Ego of the metaphysicians, with its various modifications, re- 
vealed by consciousness? I certainly do not stand up for the 


doctrine of Kant, according to whom we are not conscious of 
self, but are required to assume it as a condition. I prefer a 
much simpler doctrine,—that we are conscious of self in every 
mental act, conscious of self grieving in every feeling of grief, 
of self remembering in every act of memory. Admit this 
clearly and frankly, and I am satisfied. But I am satisfied be- 
cause in this we have two great truths—that man knows, and 
that he knows real existence, that is, self, as existing. But the 
disciple of the doctrine of Nescience—that is, of the doctrine 
that we can know nothing of the nature of things—ever draws 
back from such a plain statement, as inconsistent with his 
favourite theory ; and he talks instead of an “inexplicable tie,” 
or “law,” or “ organic union,” or “link to connect the facts,’— 
language which is metaphorical at the best, and never does ex- 
press the fact, which isa very simple one, though full of meaning. 

We are here at the place where Mr Mill is in greatest diff, 
culties, and feels himself to be so. He tells us that “the one 
fact which the Psychological Theory cannot explain, is the fact 
of Memory (for Expectation I hold to be, psychologically and 
logically, a consequence of Memory).” I have shewn, I think, 
that he is for ever assuming, without perceiving it, other pri- 
mordial facts; and that there are other facts equally entitled 
to be regarded as. primordial, and, on the same ground, “no 
reason can be given for it which does not presuppose the belief, 
and assume it to be well-grounded.” But let us specially in- 
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quire, What is involved in the assumption of memory? I had 
objected that Mr Mill was not able to give an account of the 
genesis of the idea which, as consciousness attests, we have of 
Time. Let us look at the account he now gives of the idea (p. 
247), and then we shall be prepared to look at the way in which 
he generates it. He tells us that by Time is to be “ understood 
an indefinite succession of sucessions.” This does not make the 
matter clearer ; the more so, as he has no things to succeed 
each other except sensations, which are only for the moment. 
“The only ultimate facts or primitive elements in Time are 
Before and After, which (the knowledge of opposites being one) 
involve the notion of Neither before nor after—i.e., simultane- 
ous.” 1 do not look on this account as a correct one of the 
facts of our experience. We get the idea of Time as a primi- 
tive fact in memory : we remember every event as happenin 
in time past, and can then abstract the time from the event. 
certainly do not give in to the principle that “ the knowledge of 
opposites is one,’ for I hold that the knowledge of opposites is 
the knowledge of opposites—that is, of things op ; and Ido 
not allow that Before and After are opposites—they are rather 
continuous. But we are more interested to inquire, What ac- 
count does he give of our idea and conviction as to this infinite 
Succession of Successions—this Before, and After, and Simul-_ 
taneous? His answering is hesitating, and it is unsatisfactory. 
It brings out the weak points of the theory, and the swkward- 
ness of the attempt made to bolster it up. He admits, “I have 
never pretended to account by association for the idea of Time.” 
“ Neither do I decide whether that inseparable attribute of our 
sensations is annexed to them by the laws of the mind or given 
in the sensations; nor whether, at this great height of abstrac- 
tion, the distinction does not disappear.” He admits that Time 
is the inseparable attribute of our sensations, He admits that 
we have the idea. We ask, Whence it comes? Let us look at 
the alternatives between which he hesitates. Our idea of Time 
“may be given in the sensations themselves.” Observe how he 
is giving to the sensations a new and a totally diverse element, 
in the very manner of the school of Condillac. An idea imply- 
ing indefinite successiveness—a Before and an After—all given 
in sensations, which we thought were confined to the present!! 
Surely this beats anything found in the “shallowest set of doc- 
trines ever passed off upon a cultivated age,” and “ which con- 
sisted in merely calling all states of mind, however heteroge- 
neous, by that name,”—that is, the name of sensations, If he 
take the other alternative, then he. is giving to the mind the 
power of generating in the course of its exercise, a any new 
idea—a iew utterly inconsistent with his own empirical theory, 
and the very view of Leibnitz, who makes intellect 8 ipse a 
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source of ideas. No wonder that he seems unwilling to be 
fixed on either horn, and would fain mount up into some height 
of abstraction, where the distinction may disappear. But the 
facts do not lie in any great height of abstraction, but in the 
low level of our mde consciousness, and can be expressed 
only by giving sensation its proper po and time its proper 
place, both being equally primordial facts. 

I now come to a more perplexing subject, in which I admit 
there is room for difference of opinion, though no room for that 
of Mr Mill—that is, the idea and the conviction which we have 
in regard to Body. As the conclusion of his subtle disquisi- 
tions, he had defined Matter as the Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation. In the added Appendix, he declares clearly that 
there is no proof that we perceive it by our senses, or that the 
notion and belief of it come to us by an original law of our na- 
ture ; and that “all we are conscious of, may be accounted for 
without supposing that we perceive Matter by our senses, and 
that the notion and belief may have come to us by the laws of 
our constitution, without being a revelation of any objective 
reality.” 

He admits (p. 245) that his opponents have referred his 
theory to the right test, in aiming to shew that “ its attempt to 
account for the belief in matter implies or requires that the 
belief should always exist as a condition of its own production. 
The objection is true if conclusive.” But he adds, “they are 
not very particular about the proof of its truth; they one and 
all think their case made out, if I employ in any part of the 
exposition the language of common life.” I deny for myself 
that I have tried to make out my case by such an argument. 
I have indeed expressed a wish that he would “ employ lan- 
guage consistent with his theory, and we should then be in a 
position to judge whether he is building it up fairly. I believe 
that any plausibility possessed by it is derived from his express- , 
ing it In common language, which enables him to introduce, 
surreptitiously and unconsciously, the ideas wrapt up in it. 
When he and Mr Bain speak of “a sweep of the arm,” and “a 
movement of the eye,” it is difficult for others, perhaps even 
for themselves, to think of the arm and the eye as a mere mo- 
mentary sensations, as unextended, and as not moving in space. * 
I was convinced that if the theory were only expressed in lan- 
guage not implying extension in the original sensation, its in- 
sufficiency would at once be seen. He has now, in a long ap- 
pendix, laboured to construct his theory in language consistent 
with it, and the baldness of it at once appears. 

My objection proceeded on a far deeper principle than the 
language employed by Mr Mill. I appealed to consciousness, 
not as Hamilton ‘would have done, to settle the whole question 
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at once, but to testify to a matter of fact, which Mr Mill 
would admit to fall immediately under its cognisance. Con- 
sciousness declares that we have now an idea of somethin 
extended—extended on three dimensions, length, breadth, es 
depth, and, I may add, of extended objects moving in ‘ 
It is admitted, then, that we have this idea, and I defy Mr 
Mill to revolve this idea into any element allowed by him, in 
fact into any element not involving extension. He tells us 
that the whole variety of the facts of nature, as we know it, 
is given in the mere existence of our sensations, and in the 
laws or order of their succession. But from which of these 
does he get extension? Surely not from mere sensation, 
which, as not being extended, cannot give what it does not 
As certainly not from laws or order in successive sen- 

sations, which, as they do not possess it individually, cannot 
have it in their cumulation, any more than an addition of . 
zeros could give us a positive number. We have one more 
primordial fact, not only not accounted for by his theory, but 
utterly inconsistent with it. 

We must examine his account of matter a little more nar- 
rowly. It is a possibility of sensations. Whence this dark 
background of possibilities which he cannot get rid of, which 


he cannot get behind, to which, indeed, he cannot get up? 
To account for the phenomena, he says, they come in groups, 
and by rigid Jaws of causation. Whence these co-existing 
groups and unvariable successions? Do they come in obedi- 
enee to mental laws, say, to the laws of association? These 
laws are represented by him as being contiguity and resem- 
blance. Do these create the groups and ‘successions? I 
il 


scarcely think that Mr Mill will assert that they do. I re- 
member when travelling in the midst of a group of sensations 
called the Alps, thinking only of my wretchedly wet condition, 
I was suddenly startled by a group and succession of sensa- 
tions such as I had never experienced before, and which I 
referred to an avalanche falling a mile off. Whence this 
effect? It was not produced by any volition of mine. Surely 
Mr Mill will not argue that it was produced by contiguity or 
resemblance, or any of the known laws of association. ence, 
then? If he says something within me, then I say we have 
here a set of laws of a very curious and complex character, 
unnoticed by the theorist. But it can be shewn that the facts 
cannot be explained by laws within me. The law of cause 
and effect is, that the same co-existing agencies are followed 
by the same consequences. But I might be under the same 
group of sensations as I was when the avalanche fell, without 
the sounds which I heard following. Does not this require us 
to posit something out of the series of sensations to account 
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for the phenomena in the series ; and this something obeying 
laws independent altogether of our sensations and associations. 
If we once posit such an external, extra serial, agency, we 
cannot withdraw it when it becomes inconvenient; we must 

o on with it, we must inquire into all that is involved in it 
by the laws of induction. This was the argument that con- 
vinced Brown—who, however, called in to guarantee it an 
intuitive conviction of cause and effect—that there must be au 
external world. Whether the argument is convincing, on the 
supposition that the belief in causation is not intuitive, I will 
not take it upon myself to say. Iam not sure that the infant 
mind could arrive, in the midst of such complications, at a 
knowledge of the law of cause and effect. Finding many 
sensations not following from any law in the mind, it could 
not, I believe, reach a law of invariable succession. But then, 
it is said, it would refer them to something out of the mind. 
But with an experience only of something im the mind, how 
could it argue anything out of the mind, of which outness it 
has as yet no idea in the sensations or order of sensations ? 
Would it not, in fact, be shut up in the shell of the Ego, and 
find in that Ego most of its sensations without a cause? Or 
rather would not an infant mind, endowed with only the 
pow allowed by Mr Mill, speedily become extinguished ¢ 

ut if it could live, and discover the law of cause and effect. 
as Mr Mill thinks, that law seems to require us to believe in 
an external something, obeying laws of co-existence and svc- 
cession independent of the series of sensations, and we should 
have to take this with all its logical consequences. This gives 
us Matter not as a possibility of sensations, but an external 
something obeying laws of co-existence and succession, and 
the cause of sensations in us: 

The theory would, after all, be utterly inadequate, for it 
would not account for the most prominent thing in our con- 
ception of matter, namely, that it is extended, which we could 
never argue, or apprehend, or even imagine, if we knew it 
merely as the cause of unextended sensations. I therefore 
reject it entirely. But the consequences I have sketched in 
last paragraph follow, if we adopt the theory. Under this 
view, I was entitled to point out an oversight in Mr Mill’s account 
of the properties of matter, which he represents as being re- 
sistance, extension, and figure, thus omitting, I said, those 
powers mentioned by Locke, by which one body operates upon 
another. “Thus the sun has a power to make wax white, and 
fire to make lead fluid.” When I said so I had entered a good 
way, notwithstanding his insinuation to the contrary, into the 
cloud of Mr Mill’s mode of thought, farther, perhaps, than I was 
welcome, He now in replying to me (p. 248), is obliged to talk 
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of one group of possibilities of sensations, “ destroying or modi- 
fying another such group ;” and this certainly not by laws of 
sensation or association, but by laws acting independently of 
any discoverable cause in the series which constitutes mind. 
We have now got, by logical consequence, from Mr Mill’s theory, 
a considerably complicated view of Matter, as a group of causes 
obeying laws of co-existence and unconditional succession, and 
one group influencing another, or destroying it, and all inde- 
ndent of any volitions of mine, or laws in my mind. The 
idea is, after all, inadequate, as it does not include extension, 
but it is certainly utterly inconsistent with his theory, that the 
notion and belief of Matter “ may have come unto us by the 
laws of our constitution, without being a revelation of any 
objective reality.” 
vy This is confirmed by the language he uses in answering Mr 
| 0. Hanlon. He admits “that there is a sphere beyond my 
' consciousness ;” and “ the laws which obtain in my conscious- 
ness, also obtain in the sphere beyond it.” This, of course, 
refers to our conviction as to there being other minds as well 
as our own (p. 253). Iam not sure that his argument for the 
existence of such minds is conclusive. “I am aware, by ex 
rience, of a group of Permanent Possibilities of Sensation which 
I call my body, and which my experience shews to be an uni- 
versal condition of every part of my thread of consciousness. 
I am also aware of a great number of other groups, resembling 
the one that I call my body, but which have no connection, 
such as that has, with the remainder of my thread of con- 
sciousness. This disposes me to draw an inductive inference, 
that those other groups are connected with other threads of 
consciousness, as mine is with my own. If the evidence 
stop here, the inference would be but an hypothesis, 
reaching only to the inferior degree of inductive evidence 
called Analogy. The evidence, however, does not stop here ; 
for, having made the supposition that real feelings, though not 
experienced by myself, lie behind these phenomena of my own 
consciousness, which, from the resemblance to my body, I call 
other human bodies, I find that my subsequent consciousness 
presents those very sensations, of speech heard, of movements, 
and other outward demeanour seen, and so forth, which, being 
the effects or consequents of actual feelings in my own case, 
I should expect to follow upon those other hypothetical feel- 
ings, if they really exist: and thus the hypothesis is verified, 
It is thus proved inductively, that there is a sphere beyond 
my consciousness: 7.¢., that there are other consciousnesses 
beyond it ; for there exists no lel evidence in regard to 
matter.” Now, I am not sure that an infant mind, with only 
the furniture allowed by Mr Mill, and without a knowledge 
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direct or by legitimate inference of body, and apart from an 
intuitive law of cause and effect, could conduct such a process. 
The actual attainments of every mature mind shew, by a legi- 
timate inference, that there must be more capacities and inlets 
of ideas than Mr Mill supposes. But, passing this, let us ex- 
amine the legitimacy of the process. There is first the diffi- 
culty, already urged, of getting out of the sensations which 
have no outness, to the conception of an “outer sphere.” 
Then, is it not conceivable that the notion and belief in regard 
to other people’s mind may have come to us by the laws 
of our constitution, without implying any objective reali; ? 
And if so, are we not by the law of parcimony shut up te a 
solitary egoism as the more philosophical theory? that is, I 
may look on myself as a series of sensations aware of itself, 
with possibilities of sensation in groups and successions, among 
which I place, what would be called, in the language I employ, 
my fellow creatures. No doubt, another hypothesis may be 
made, and seems to have its verifications; but the simple 
hypothesis, which explains all by the laws of my constitution, 
is to be preferred, if it explains the phenomena of other peo- 
ple’s minds, as I believe it to do quite as satisfactorily as it does 
our notion of and belief in Matter. If we draw back from this, 
and stand upon the hypothesis and verification, then I urge 
that a like process requires me to postulate, that these groups 
of possibilities in my body and beyond it have an objective 
reality independent of me, and obeying laws of their own, and 
not laws of my constitution. Of the conceivable conclusions 
reached, Mr Mill’s seem to me the most hesitating and in- 
congruous. He must, I suspect, either logically remain for ever 
within the sphere of the Ego, with possibilities he knows not 
what ; or, if he once go beyond it, he must include not only 
other minds, but material objects following laws independent 
of our subjective constitution or perceptions. ° 
We have now to look at the attempts which Mr Mill has 
made to turn aside the force of the reported experimental 
cases which I had urged against him. ‘To prove that the eye 
is immediately cognisant, not merely of colour, but of surface, 
Thad adduced the case reported by Dr Franz of Leipsic, which 
Mr Mill seems never to have heard of before, though it was 
given in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1841. A 
youth born blind had his sight restored at the age of seventeen ; 
and when a sheet of paper, on which two strong black lines had 
been drawn, the one Diiisonsal and the other vertical, was 
laced before him at the distance of about three feet, on open- 
ing his eye, “after attentive examination, he called the lines 
by their right denominations.” What? asks Mr Mill. It is 
clear he called them horizontal and vertical, -having got the 
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terms by his mathematical education, and knowing what were 
‘the things by the sense of touch. Mr Mill allows (pp. 287- 
290) that this case, if fairly reported, would require a consider- 
able modification of his doctrine, and that it looks like an 
experimental proof, that something which admits of being. 
ealled extension, “ may be perceived by sight at the very first _ 
use of the eyes.” But he tries to throw doubts on the accuracy 
of the report, evidently because it runs counter to his’ theory. 
It is a suspicious circumstance, he says, that the youth knew a 
cube and a sphere placed before him not to be drawings, of which 
he ould have no idea—as if he could not have had some idea 
of \.hat persons seeing meant by drawings, through the descrip- 
tions which they had given. And if there be any truth in the 
case at all, it is clear that the youth perceived at once vertical 
and horizontal lines, squares, circles, triangles, and the differ- 
ence between the cube and the sphere. Mr Nunneley’s case 
proves the same thing, the boy could at once perceive “the 
differences in the shape of objects,” though he could not tell as 
to the cube and the sphere, which was which. It appears that 
in this case, it was some time before the boy could identify his 
perceptions of touch with those of sight. This is in accordance 
with what I have stated. The youth in Dr Franz’s case could 
do it more rapidly than the boy in Nunneley’s case, because 
the former had a mathematical training ; but even he required 
examination and consideration, so that. the two cases exactly 
correspond. There is nothing odd in the circumstance that 
Franzs youth could not form, from what he saw, “the idea 
of a square and disc, until he perceived a sensation of what he 
saw in the points of his fingers, as if he really touched the 
object ;” for it was thus he identified the perceptions which he 
was now receiving with those which he formerly had. Mr Mill 
will only admit after all, that though the youth is reported as 
seeing lines, circles, triangles, yet this “ does not prove that we 
perceive extension by sight, but only that we bave discrimina- 
tive sensations of sight corresponding to all the diversities of 
superficial extension ;’—as if Hamilton had not demonstrated 
that discriminate sensations of colour imply the perception of 
bounding lines, and therefore of figure: 1 do not know if the 
history of speculative philosophy affords a more startling case of 
the determination of a theorist, not to found his theory on facts, 
but to twist the facts to suit his theory, which he is determined 
to adhere to at all hazards. 

This may be the proper place for referring to the now 
famous case of Platner, which both Hamilton and Mill have 
been using, but which in fact helps neither, and perplexes both. 
Platner, without giving a detail of the facts, comes to the con- 

clusion that “touch is altogether incompetent to afford us the 
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representation of extension and space, and is not even cognisant 
of local exteriority,” and that a person born blind, could have 
no idea of extension. These observations do not agree with 
those of any other person I am acquainted with. Mr Mill was 
obliged to say, that Platner “ had put a false colour on the 
matter, when he says his patient had no perception of exten- 
sion.” He now tells us that he does not agree with Platner that 
“the notions of figure and distance come originally from sight” 
(p. 280). But if Platner’s case does not prove this, it proves 
nothing. I believe it does prove nothing. It is quite incon- 
sistent with the simple experiments, which, with the aid of Mr 
Kinghan, I wrought on young children born blind. I have an 
idea that Platner was led astray by not distinguishing between 
the idea of extension, which is original both to sight and touch, 
with the power of measuring it, which is acquired: Mr Mill 
admits all that I claim, and all that Platner denies, “that a 
person born blind can acquire, by a mere gradual process, all 
that is in our notion of space, except the visible picture,” that 
is, the colour in the picture. 

To shew that we intuitively know our bodily frame as ex- 
tended by the sense of touch, I had quoted at length from the 
cases adduced by Miiller. According to that illustrious physio- 
logist, we localise our affections received by the senses; and 
the law of our nature is, that in touch or feeling, we place the - 
sensation at the spot where the nerve normally terminates, It — 
is thus, I believe, that we acquire a knowledge of our frame as 
having one part out of another, and as extended. All this I 
hold to be original and intuitive, so strongly so, that persons 
who have their limbs cut off, have, ten or twenty years after, a 
sense of the integrity of the limb. Mr Mill says he can explain 
this by association of ideas. I deny that he can, for surely 
such a length of time was sufficient to destroy the old associa- 
tion, which had nothing to keep it alive, and to create a new 
one. He tells me that, according to my theory, the pain 
should have been felt in the stump. I believe, on the contrary, 
that after so long an experience without a limb, this should 
have been the case, according to Mr Mill's theory. My theory 
—no, aot my theory, but Miiller’s—is, that there is an original 
law which leads us to localise the affection at the spot where 
the nerve in its healthy and proper action terminates. When, 
in the restoration of a nose, a flap of skin is turned down from 
the forehead, and made to unite with the stump of the nose, 
the new nose thus formed has, as long as the isthmus of skin, 
by which it maintains its connections, remains undivided, the 
same sensations as if it were still in the forehead. This, Mr 
Mill says, should not be, according to my theory, and there is 
a good deal of self-complacent chuckling over me, as if my 
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facts overthrew my theory. This implies a misunderstanding 
of the facts, According to the law, as I have expounded it, as 
long as the nerve is imbedded in the isthmus of skin taken from 
the forehead, it should be felt in the forehead. Mr Mill takes 
care not to quote the further fact, that is, “when the communi- 
cation of the nervous fibres of the new nose with those of the 
forehead is cut off by the division of the isthmus of skin, the 
sensations are of course no longer referred to the forehead ; the 
sensibility of the nose is at first absent, but is gradually de- 
veloped.” According to the association theory, the affection 
should have been felt in the forehead, not till the isthmus was 
cut, but till the old association was gone, and this, according 
to Mr Mill, might not have been for twenty years. Be it 
observed, that when the flesh is cut off from the forehead, and 


. the nerve comes to have its normal position in the nose, the 


sensation is felt there. My theory is thus simply the expres- 
sion of the facts. But whatever doubt there may be about 


' these phenomena, there can be none about other facts which 


I have adduced. Whatever dispute there may be as to cases 
in which there has been an association formed between a limb 
once’existing but now lost, there can-be none as to persons who 
never had the limb, and in whose case the association could not 
have been formed, but who are reported as having a sense of 
it. Professor Valentin mentions cases which I have quoted, 
which shew, “that individuals who are the subjects of congenital 
imperfection, or the absence of the extremities, have, neverthe- 
less, the internal sensations of such limbs in their perfect state.” 
It is curious that Mr Mill has taken no notice of these decisive 
cases which I have adduced as setting the whole question at 
rest. 

Mr Mill dilates on two cases, to which I have referred with- 
out attaching much importance tothem. _ The shrinking of the 
frame when boiling liquid is poured down the thréat, seems to 
shew.that we localise the pain at a spot of which we cannot 
know the site by touch or experience. Mr Mill thinks the action 
purely automatic (p. 303). Now I am disposed to think that 
there may be an action of the will directed to the seat of 
sensation. I believe that at a very early age, and long Uefore 
they have any acquired perceptions of locality, they will indi- 
cate vaguely the seat of the pain. My instance may not be the 
best, it is rather negative: “if a child is wounded in the arm, 
it will not hold out the foot.” This should not be construed as 
meaning that the infant will systematically hold out its foot ; 
for this would suppose that 4t has much a knowledge than 
it can:yet have of mother or doctor watching it. But at an 
early age, there are apparently voluntary movements which 
enable the mother and doctor to discover the seat of the pain. 
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I agree with Mr Mill, “there are some difficulties, not yet com- 
pletely resolved, respecting the localisation of our internal pains, 
for the solution of which we need more careful and intelligent 
observation of infants.” The question is set at rest, not by 
such a case, which I am prepared to abandon, if disproven, 
without the least injury to my argument, but by the fact re- 
ported by Professor Valentin, which Mr Mill has declined to 
notice.* 

Mr Mill thinks that the eye originally gives’ us only colour - 
and not extension. He does not allow—though the cases now 
adduced seem to prove it—that wé have original perceptions 
of our bodily frame as affected. How, then, according to him, 
do we get the idea of extension? Following Dr Brown, he 
thinks that we get it by the sweep of the arm in space ; and 
he quotes, with approbation, Professor Bain’s method of work- 
ing out this hypothesis. In my Examination of Mill, I en- 
deavoured to meet this by psychological considerations, and 
shewed that a sweep of the arm or leg, considered merely as a 
group of sensations without extension, could not’give us the 
idea of extension. I was not aware then that’ a German 
metaphysician, in examining the theory of Brown, had entirely 
disproved it by an experimental case. - According .to this 
theory, a person born without arms or legs could havé fio idea 
of space; but: Schopenhauer has brought forward the case of 


Eva Lauk, an Esthonian girl, fourteen years old, born without 
arms or legs, but who, according to her mother, had devéloped 
herself intellectually quite as rapidly as her brothers and 
sisters, and without the use of limbs had reached a correct. 
judgment concerning the magnitude and distance of visible . 





* In a foot-note I had uttered a sentence in regard to a case quoted by: Mill 
from Hamilton, who gets it from Maine de Biran, who takes it from a report 
of Rey Regis, in regard to a patient, who, though he tetained a sense of pain, 
had lust the power of localising the ‘feeling. “" pronounced the case “ value- 
less, as evidently the functions.of the nervous »pparatus were deranged.” Mr 
Mill allows that this single case is not conclusive. (p. 295); and with this I 
would have been satisfied, had he not gone on to argue from it that “‘ localisa- 
tion does not depend on the same conditions-with the sensations themselves.” 
Be it so; in the normal state, the nerves localise the feeling. ‘‘ The patient, 
as he gradually recovered the use of ‘his limbs, gradually also recovered the 

wer of localising his sengations.” Ido not attach much importance to the 
Eilowing reports of the exferience of insane persons ; but they are worthy of 
being mentioned, as shewing how intimately our abiding perception of our 
bodily frame is bound up with the skin sense and its localising tendency. 
‘* A woman,” whose case Esquirol tells, ‘‘ had complete anaesthesia of the 
surface of the skin: she believed that the devil had carried off her body. A 
soldier who was severely wounded ‘at the bat f Austerlitz considered him- 
self dead from that time; if he were asked h was, he invariably replied, 
that ‘ Lambert no longer lives ; a cannon ball carried him away at Austerlitz, 
What you see here is not Lambert, but a badly imitated machine,’—which he 
failed not to s ‘as it. The sensibility of his skinwas lost.”— Maudsley, 
Physiology and . logy of the Mind, p, 242. 
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objects quite as quickly as they.* Such a fact as this under- 
mines the theory of the mode in which we gain our idea of 
extension, and with it the whole philosophic superstructure 
which Mill and Bain have been rearing with such laboured 
and ill-spent ingenuity. The cases adduced by Miiller, and that 
reported by Franz, shew how it is we get our idea of extension ; 
we get it by the immediate perception of our bodily frame in 
feeling,-and, by means of the eye perceiving the coloured and 
extended surface before it. There is an impression among 
many that somehow Mr Mill and Mr Bain have physiology on 
their side. I confidently affirm that their peculiar philosophy 
is not supported by a single reported case, and that most of 
the reported cases are entirely against them. 

I now turn to the discussion of a point of perhaps greater 
importance than any other started by Mr Mill’s philosophy. 
It relates to the power of association to generate new sen, 
and to produce belief,—in fact, to take the place of judgment or 
the comparison of things. It is, perhaps, the most fatal of all 
the errors in Mr Mill’s speculations. It was on this account 
I dwelt so much on it—more than any other of Mr Mill’s 
critics. 

The two principal elements out of which Mr Mill generates 


-all our ideas, are sensation and association. I have found 


fault with him for never telling us what is involved in sensa- 
tion. We have seen in this paper that he is not sure whether 
time may not be involved in it—a view which would entirely 
change its nature. He never sees what is really involved in 
sensation, which is never felt. except a sensation of self. But 
I have a still greater complaint against him for never telling 
us precisely what association can do, and what it cannot do. 
He everywhere ascribes to it, in language derived from ma- 
terial action, a chemical power: two ideas coming together 
may generate a third, different from either of the original ones. 
This is making association a source of new ideas. In other 
wordghe gives to mere association @ power which the a priori 
philosophers have given to the imtellect; and surely with 
much more justice, for even on the supposition that associa- 
tion is the occasion of the new,adea, the new idea must pro- 
ceed from some mental capacity joined with association. Mr 
Mill does not render any account of the law, and the limit of 
this power, supposed to be in association. It is a chemical 
power, but then the chemist can tell us what is the nature and 





* My attention was called to this case by Mr Bleeck, in his Mr J. S 

Mill's Psychological Theory. It is quoted by Schopenhauer in his Die Welt 
8 Wille, vol. ii. c. 4, and is taken from Frorieps Neue Notizen aus dem Gebiete 
r Natur, July 1888. 
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the law of the chemical power ; he says, Put one proportion of 
oxygen and another proportion of hydrogen in a certain rela- 
tion, and water is the product. But Mr Mill never ventures 
to express any such definite law ; he leaves everything vague 
and loose. He finds certain peculiar ideas in the mind, such 
as those we have in regard to beauty and moral good ; and 
he satisfies himself with saying that they are generated by 
sensations and ideas, which have in themselves no such quali- 
ties. I see no reason which he has for claiming for his system 
of generalising ideas out of sensation by associations, such a 
superiority over Condillac’s “ transformed sensations.” 

I have denied that association is ever a source of new ideas. 
I have admitted that as the issue of “long and moor con- 
junction, ideas, each it may be with its own peculiar feeling, 
succeed each other with incalculable rapidity, so that we can- 
not distinguish between them, and that they may coalesce in 
a result.” “But in the agglomeration there seems to be 
nothing but the ideas, the feelings, and their appropriate im- 
pressions coalescing ; there is no new generation—no genera- 
tion of an idea, nor in the separate parts of the collection.” 
At this point, Mr Mill meets me (pp. 342-3). He is obliged 
to onal that “ facts in the case of ideas cannot be appealed 
to, for they are the very matter disputed.” It clears the 
ground very much to have this admission. It is implied that 
there are new ideas generated by the action of the mind ; and 
Mr Mill ascribes to association what our profounder philoso- 
phers have ascribed to the intellect,—making their case more 
parallel to that of the chemists, who give to their elements a 
chemical power quite different from the mechanical. Not 
able to get proof from ideas, he says, “There are abundant 
instances in sensation.” 


“T had thought,” he says, “that such an experiment as | 


that of the wheel with seven colours, in which seven sensa- 
tions following one another very rapidly, become, or at least 
generate one sensation, and that one totally different from 
any of the seven, sufficiently proved the possibility of what 
Dr M‘Cosh denies; but he writes as if he had never heard 
of the experiment”; and he refers to the ribbon of light pro- 
duced by waving rapidly a luminous body. Now, it so 
happens that I had produced the ring when a boy, by a lighted 
piece of paper; in my college days, I had seen the experi* 
ment of the seven colours; and, in my mature life, I kewe 
seen a wheel in rapid motion appearing stationary when 
made visible by instantaneous electric light. But I looked 


‘on these as experiments, not in regard to mental states, but * 


simply about light, and the way in which it affects our bodily 
organs. The wheel under electric light looks stationary, not 
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as the result of successive sensations of motion, for we have 
not been percipient of the motion, but because we see it only 
for the instant. In the ribbon of flaming colour, the impres- 
sion produced by each of the rays lingers for a certain short 
time, till the impression produced by those that rapidly 
follow mixes with it, and the figure on the retina becomes a 
continuous circle. In the same way with the seven colours, 
the organic affections mingle and become one, and are trans- 
mitted as one to the mind, which ceases to have a sensa- 
tion of the seven colours, and has the sensation of one. 
This is not a case of seven separate mental sensations gene- 
rating a new one. As long as the wheel with the seven 
colours rotates slowly, so that there is time for the one set 
of rays to disappear from the retina before the other over- 
takes them, there are seven sensations, but no eighth gene- 
rated by the seven. If the wheel is seen by instantaneous 
light, seven colours are seen, but no eighth. Mr Mill has 
stated the facts precisely in an analogous case furnished by 
the sense of hearing (p. 618): “ When a number of sounds in 
perfect harmony strike the ear simultaneously, we have but 
a single impression,—we perceive but one mass of sound.” 
Mr Mill was bound to produce a case of two or more separate 
mental affections producing a new one never before experi- 
enced ; and he has produced simply a case of the blending of 
rays of light in retinal or nervous action. Again facts fail 
him, and he is left with a baseless hypothesis. 

This brings us to the consideration of the now notorious 
examples which he adduces of the most certain principles of 
arithmetic and geometry being ,believable in other circum- 
stances: that is, in the possibility of our believing that 2 + 2 
may be 5; that parallel lines may meet; that any two right 
lines being produced will meet at two points ; and that two or 
or more bodies may exist in the same place. These cases are 
taken from Essays by a Barrister, who did not profess to be 
a metaphysician, who did not know what to make of them, 
except that he thought they were fitted to lessen our assurance 
of the certainty of objective truth. Mr Mill now makes the 
following singular addition to his statement of the two first of 
these cases: “ Hardly any part of the present volume has been 
so maltreated by so great a number of critics, as the illustra- 
tions here quoted from an able and highly instructed contem- 
porary thinker ; which, as they were neither designed by their 
author, nor cited by me, as anything more than illustrations. 
Ido not deem it necessary to take up space by defending. 
When a selection must be made, one is obliged to consider what 
one can best spare” (p. 87). Thisis surely far from satisfactory. 
Does, or does he not, give up the cases? If he does, he should 
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have said so in all honesty, and nobody would have thought 
the less of him. But he seems still inclined to retain them as 
illustrations, but does not think it necessary to defend them. 
I do hold that Mr Mill’s principles do lead to these consequences, 
which have staggered so many, and made them review the 
principles which lead to such results—implying that man can 
reach no truth which might not be falsehood in other circum- 
stances. But as Mr Mill does not care to defend them, I do 
not feel that I am called to continue my assault. ' 

“The geometry of visibles has been noticed only by Dr 
M‘Cosh, who rejects it as founded on the erroneous doctrine 
(as he considers it), that we cannot perceive by sight the third 
dimension of space.” This is not a full statement of the ground 
of my rejection. My language is, “These inferences can be 
deduced only by denying to vision functions which belong to 
it, and ascribing to it others which are not intuitive or original.” 
I hold it to be one of the functions of sight to give us a right. 
line and a curved line. ‘Such cases as those of Franz clearly 
shew that by sight alone we can perceive two straight lines ; 
and having once seen them, we never could be made to believe 
that they could meet at two points and enclose a space ; or that 
a straight line being continued could return itself again. Those 
who see colours must perceive the boundaries of colours, and 
these being often curved, would give us the idea of a curved 
line ; and I am sure they would be obliged to look on a straight 
line returning into itself as a curve, and not a right line. So 
rauch for his denying to vision functions which belong to it, which 
was my main argument. But again, he ascribes to it functions 
which are not intuitive or original : for I hold that it is not the 
function of vision, but of touch, to reveal to us impenetrability ; 
and a creature with sight, but not touch (even if it could live 
or reason at all), could argue nothing as to bodies either pene- 
trating, or not penetrating, each other, or passing through each 
other, ‘without having undergone any change by this pene- 
tration.’ ” 

In looking at these acknowledged consequences, I had ven- 
tured to point out the dangerous tendency of a doctrine which 
strips man of the power of reaching positive truth, and of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the reality of things Because I have 
done so, he represents me as “ preaching” ; but preaching to 
one who is “already converted,” “an actual missionary of the 
same doctrine.” Iam here tempted to remark, that Mr Mill 
himself “ preaches” at times, as in those passages in which he 
charges Dr Mansel’s doctrines as being “simply the most 
morally pernicious doctrine now current,” and hurls at him that 
tremendous passage, “I will call no being good who is not 
what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow creatures ; 
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and if such a being can sentence me to hell, for not so calling 
him, to hell I will go.” My preaching on this occasion has 
evidently had some effect ; it has hit a point in which Mr Mill 
seems to be sensitively tender. I am convinced that he has 
never seriously weighed the logical and practical tendency of 
his doctrine of nescience; it looks as if there are times when 
he is unwilling to look at the consequences. He tells us that 
in his Logic he has been instructing his readers to form their 
belief exclusively on evidence. But did he never hear a preacher 
waxing longest and loudest on the points of his doctrine which 
he felt to be the weakest and most vulnerable? In regard to 
ordinary mundane matters, Mr Mill is very careful to bid us 
look for evidence ; but the evidence, in the last resort, is found 
to be baseless, thus rendering the whole superstructure insecure 
in the estimation of all who are bent on looking beneath the 
surface. He corrects Mr Grote when he seems tu say, that 
truth is to every man what seems truth to him; but his own 
doctrine is equally unsatisfactory when we follow it to its 
foundation. “We grant,” he says, “that, according to the 
philosophy which we hold in common with Mr Grote, the fact 
itself, if knowable to us, is relative to our perceptions, to our 
senses, or our internal consciousness; and our opinion about 
the fact is so too: but the truth of the opinion is a question of 
relation between these two relatives, one of which is an objective 
standard for the other” (Dissert. vol. ii., art. Grote’s Plato). 
That is, we are to have witnesses, but our conviction, nay, truth 
itself, leans on the deposition of witnesses, each of which sup- 
ports the other, but each of which may be a liar. The earnest 
and logical mind is made to feel that in all matters bearing on 
the depths of philosophy, and the heights of religion, and fitted 
to bear it up above this cold earth, it has nothing left on which 
to lean. 
In my Examination I had been at great pains to point out 
Seen iguity in the word “conceive,” and the paronymous 
ds, “ conception,” “conceivable,” and “inconceivable.” It is 
of éssential importance, if we would avoid senseless logomachy, 
to determine the meaning in which we employ the phrase 
when we use man’s power of conception as a test of necessary 
truth, or his incapacity of conception as a test of error. I dis- 
tinguished three senses of the word: (1.) image in the phan- 
tasy, as when we picture~Mont Blanc; (2.) the generalised 
notion, as “ mountain”; (3.) native cognition, belief, or judg- 
ment, in regard to objects ; and I shewed that it is only when 
used in the third sense that it can be legitimately employed 
as a test of truth. I shewed that it was not in this sense that 
Antipodes were supposed by our fathers to be inconceivable, 
but because they seemed to be contrary to experience,—a pre- 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXIV. Aa 
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possession which gave way before farther experience. I am 
not aware that any one ever objected to Antipodes on the 

und of a native cognition, belief, or judgment. I charged 
Mr Mill with taking advantage, of course unconsciously, of the 
ambiguity of the phrase. Any apparent success which he may 
ionbal in explaining necessity of conception by association, 
arises solely from his shewing how one image suggests another, 
—how, for instance, darkness suggests ghosts, or a precipice 
the danger of falling. I was quite aware that Mr Mill, in 
answering Hamilton, had shewn that the phrase had several 
meanings; but then, I asserted, that he himself was led astray, 
and was leading astray his readers, by the ambiguity. As my 
work was passing through the press, I observed, that in the 
sixth edition of his Logic (I., pp. 303-306), lately published, he 
had charged Mr Spencer as deriving “no little advantage” 
from the ambiguity, and alleges that the popular use of the 
word “sometimes creeps in with its associations, and prevent - 
him from maintaining a clear separation between the two.” . fF 
simply noticed this in a foot note, and added that Mr Mill 
“ continues to take advantage of the ambiguity, which is greater 
than he yet sees.” Mr Mill thinks this “curious” (p. 88), The 
note was hastily written, and I admit my meaning was not so 
clear as I have now endeavoured to make it. 

The only subject remaining to be discussed is his defence of 
his own logical views, and his criticism of mine. He is pleased 
to say (p. 388) that “the chapter of Dr M‘Cosh, headed the 
‘Logical Notion,’ contains much sound philosophy.” But he 
complains of “the persistent impression which the author keeps 
up that I do disagree with him.” Now, I believe that our views 
do disagree, and I was anxious to point out the mistakes in a 
work which is of such value and influence as Mr Mill’s Logic. 
Mr Mill is a nominalist, and looks at the name, its denotation, 
and connotation, instead of the mental exercise ; whereas, I am 
a conceptualist (though, certainly, not in the seuse in which 
many are), and have laboured to bring out the process of mind 
involved in the notion, judgment, and reasoning. 

We differ in regard to the General Notion, or Common 
Term. I hold that every such notion or term has both exten- 
sion and comprehension, or intension,—that is, both objects 
and attributes,—whereas, he looks solely at the comprehension, 
or the attributes. I had said, that I think it desirable to have 
a phrase to denote the class of things comprised in the general 
notion, and that the best word I can think of is Concept. In 
opposition to this, he says the word “ class” is sufficient. But 
the word class is rather significant of an objective arrangement, 
existing independent of my notice of it,—say, of the class 
Rosacez, which had an existence in nature before naturalists 
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had observed it, or given a name to it. He admits, that in 
order to belief, “a previous mental conception of the facts is 
an indispensable condition,” and “ that the real object of belief 
is the fact conceived.” Now, the word Concept stands with me, 
not for the class; but for the class conceived, and is the best I 
can think of. He has a glimpse of the truth when he —_ 
of extension (p. 421) “as a name for the aggregate of objects 
possessing the attributes included in the concept.” He tells us 
(p. 372) “ that concepts cannot be os as being universal, 
but only as being part of the thought of an individual. Here, 
again, conceive, or “think,” used in the sense of image; 
whereas it should he —— in the sense of judge. A Con- 
cept is a notion of an indefinite number of objects (extension) 
“aireagaas. common properties (comprehension), the notion 

ing such as to include all objects possessing the common 
properties. It is thus emphatically universal. 

We differ, also, in regard to Abstract Notions. “It is evi- 
dent that the existence of abstract ideas,—the conception of 
the class qualities by themselves, and not as embodied in an 
imdividual,—is effectually precluded by the law of inseparable 

jation.” I acknowledge, that in the sense of “ imaging,” 
we cannot have a conception of an attribute a from a con- 
crete object. But, in the sense of “think of,” we can appre- 
hend a part as a part,—an attribute as an attribute; and this 
is what I mean by abstraction. I think it of great moment 
to distinguish between the abstract and general notions, 
which the Kantian logicians, German and British,—departing 
from certain older logicians,—everywhere confound. “ Ration- 
ality” is an abstract term, denoting an attribute, and is different 
from “man,” which is a general notion connecting objects. By 
drawing this distinction, and carrying it. out consequentially, 
we throw light on logical judgment, and settle some of the 
questions discussed in the present day. There are, I hold, 
judgments in which we compare mere abstracts, and in which 
there is uo general notion involved. Such judgments are 
always convertible or substitutive (called equipollent by certain 
older logicians),—that is, we can turn the subject into the pre- 
dicate, and the predicate into the subject, without any change, 
which we cannot do in comparing universal notions. Becanse 
“men are mortals,” we cannot say, therefore, “mortals are 
men ;” but if “honesty is the best policy,” we can say, “the 
best policy is honesty,” because both terms are abstract. 

I o represented Numbers as Abstract Notions, and the 
judgments involving them, as being convertible in consequence. 
Thus, 3 X 3 being 9, we can say,9is3 X 3. But Mr Mill says 
that the terms are general. “The objects embraced in 9 are 
nine apples, nine marbles, nine hours, nine miles, and all the 
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other aggregations of which 9 can be predicated. Every nume- 
ral is the name of a class, and a most comprehensive class, con- 
sisting of things of allimaginable qualities.” Now, it was a dis- 
advantage under which I laboured in criticising Mr Mill’s 
“ Formal Logie,” that I was not able to expound my own views 
with sufficient fulness. But I have all along explained to my 
college classes that the same phrase may stand for an abstract 
and a general notion. I hold that numerals, 1, 2, 3, are pri- 
marily abstract qualities of things—a quality of that one thing, 
of these two things, or three things. It is because they are so 
that the propositions comparing them are convertible. But, 
then, we very often turn abstract names into general ones (as 
we also do general ones into abstract ones), and we do speak of 
1, 2, 3 as standing for a class. We so employ them when we 
say, “3 X 3 make 9,” which we can only convert by saying 
“some things making 9 are 3 X 3”—for 6 + 3 also make 9. 
There is surely a profound distinction here with far-reaching 
conseqitences, but this is not the place for the farther develop- 
ment of it. 

As not seeing that Extension, as well as Comprehension, is 
involved in all our general notions, and so in all our judg- 
ments involving general notions, Mr Mill has not been able, 
to give a clear account of the Proposition. He says (p. 420) 
“all men,” and the “ class men,” are “ expressions which point to 
nothing but attributes ; they cannot be interpreted except in 
comprehension.” Now, I have admitted that in the greater 
number of propositions the uppermost thought and sense are 
in comprehension, and I am represented as “ having partially 
just conceptions on the subject.” But I hold that in all judg- 
ments of the kind he is speaking of, there is thought in exten- 
. sion, and that they can be interpreted in extension, and 
have a meaning in extension. When I say, “Gorillas are not 
men,” I mean are not included in the class men ; and in many 
other propositions the uppermost thought is in extension. © Of 
course, as the one implies the other, the proposition has also a 
meaning in comprehension. 

This is the proper place for correcting a misapprehension of 
Mr Mill’s, as to what constitutes the principle of identity, 
which, he thinks, should be expressed thus ( p. 466) : “What- 
ever is true in one form of words, is true in every other form 
of words which convey the same meaning.” He applies this 
to what “ Kant terms Conclusions of the Understanding, and Dr 
M ‘Cosh, Implied or Transposed Judgments.” “They are not con- 
clusions, nor fresh acts of judgment, but the original expressed 
in other words.” But this is not an adequate account. 
The law of identity requires that the relation of the 
things compared should be considered the same, not merely 
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under different expressions, but in different circumstances, posi- 
tions, and forms, It being given us that “all men have a con- 
science,” we are sure it cannot be true that “no man has a 
conscience,” or that “some men have not a conscience.” These 
are not the same propositions expressed in other words ; they 
would be felt to be true and implied, though not expressed in 
words at all. 

There is one other logical point in which Mr Mill and I 
differ theoretically. I hold that in reasoning there is always 
thought in Extension; always a general principle involved 
constituting the major premises when the argument is fully 
unfolded. In his own Formula, there is a major premiss : 
“ Attribute A is a mark of attribute B,” which means, when pro- 
perly interpreted, “ Whatever object possesses attribute A has 
also attribute B,” clearly a proposition involving Extension, nay, 
actually, thought of in Extension. It is only when we have such 
a generalised maxim that the particular case constituting the 
minor premiss warrants the conclusion. “The gorilla cannot 
speak,’ this cannot give us the conclusion, “the gorilla is not 
a man,” unless we proceed on the general principle that “all 
beings placed in the class man are possessed of speech.” So 
far as our views bear on the practical’ evolution of logical for- 
mule, I believe Mr Mill and I are at one. We both think that 
the old logical formulz, which are in Extension, may be allowed 
to keep.the place which they have had for ages ; and we both 
think that Sir W. Hamilton has done good service to logie by 
shewing us how, when any good purpose is to be served by it, 
we may turn reasoning in Extension into the form of reasoning 
in Comprehension. I cannot agree with him, however, when 
he gives as a reason for allowing the reasoning in Extension to 
remain, that “concrete language requiring for its formation a 
lower degree of abstraction was earliest formed, took possession 
of the field, and is still the most familiar” (p. 484). I am not 
sure that thought in Extension is more concrete than thought 
in Comprehension. I hold that reasoning is spontaneously in 
Extension, and that it is thus that the forms assumed this shape, 
took possession of the field, and are still most familiar. When 
we argue that “the Red Indians are responsible because they 
are human beings,” we put the major in the form, “human 
beings are responsible,” not because “ responsible” is more con- 
crete than “ possessing responsibility,” but because we must 
have a general law, and put “all human beings in the class of 
beings possessing responsibility.” The premises as propositions 
may be thought of primarily in Comprehension—the Extension 
however, being always involved ; but in reasoning, the Extension 
involved must be actually thought of in order to give us the 
major proposition. The formula in Extension, in the ordinary 
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syllogistic analysis, is thus the expression, not of artificial but 
of spontaneous reasoning. 

I have now faced Mr Main at all the points in which he has 
seen fit to meet me.* But I cannot close the discussion with- 
out referring to the points at which he has not deigned to 
meet me. I had said a good deal about his mode of pro- 
cedure, and criticised his “ Psychological Method,’ shewing 
how it should be adopted only with important explanations 
and modifications ; in particular, that we are at liberty to pro- 
ceed on this method only on the condition that we carefully 
look at all that is in the idea, and that we explain it all by 
the theory. Again, I had shewn that Mr Mill, while seeming 
to explain all our ideas by sensation and association, had been 
obliged to call in as many assumed metaphysical principles as 
Reid and Hamilton. I had collected his admissions into heads ; 
I had shewn that they are utterly inconsistent with his appa- 
rently association theory ; and that if logically followed out, 
they must carry him much farther than he is disposed to go. 
On none of these points does be offer a word of explanation. I 
had criticised his doctrine of causation, shewing that what he 
— by experience is not our conviction as to cause and 
effect, but in the uniformity of nature. I had reviewed with 
considerable care his very defective account of mathematical 
axioms and definitions, and of demonstration. I had examined 
his genesis of our idea of moral good, and his whole utilitarian 
theory. I had invited him to say whether he thinks a conclu- 
sive argument for the existence of God could be constructed 
on his principles. It is curious that while he has seen fit to 
meet me on other points, some of them in no way essential to 
my argument, he has not noticed these all-important criticisms. 
I am perhaps not justified in arguing that my positions must 
therefore be unassailable ; but it will, at least, be allowed that 
since no attack has been make upon them by my acute oppo- 


nent, I am not required, for the present, to offer any farther 
defence. 


JAMES M‘CosH. 





* I am glad he has called attention (p. 76) to my complaint of the vagueness 
of the distinction between knowledge and faith. He acknowledges that the 
distinction, as drawn by me, agrees with the cases to which I have applied it, 
and says that every definition of belief must include these cases. But, then, 
he sees a difficulty in carrying it through the entire region of thought. I am 
satisfied, if it holds good in the region in which I have employed it, that is, in 
— to primitive cognitions in which the objects are present, and primitive 

efs, in which we are convinced of their existence, though they are not pre- 
sent. But even in other regions, it calls attention to the circumstance that in 
our very scientific knowledge there is belief involved—always, however, with 
other mental exercises, such as judgment. 
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Art. VI.—Iveland and the Irish. 





. England and Ireland. By Joun Sruart Mut, M.P. 

. The Irish Church and Land Question. A Letter to the Honourable 
Chichester Fortescue, M.P. By Ear. Russe... 

} ey 1 to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland. By Lorpv Dur- 
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rerin, M.P. 

4. A Plea for the Celtic Race. By Isaac Burt, Q.C. 

5. Tenant Wrong Illustrated ; or a History of Kilkee in relation to Land- 
lordism. By Rev. Syivesrer Maoneg. 

6. The Irish in America, By J. F. Macutre, M.P. 

7. The Irish Church. By W. Gooxin. 

8. The Life and Letters of MacCarthy Mor; compiled from State Paper 
Office Documents. By Dante MacUanray. 

9. The Fate and Fortunes of Hugh O'Neil Earl of Tyrone, and of Rory 
O’Donnel Earl of nel. By Rev. B, P. Meswan. 

10. The Senchus Mor; Vol. 1. of the Ancient Laws of Ireland. Published 
by Royal Commission. 





wr its second city quite lately in a state of siege, with 
the Habeas Corpus Act suspended for another year, and 
with prisoners, condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
saying, as they leave the dock, “I hope to see the English 
Government overthrown before that‘ time,” Ireland must be 
admitted to be in a very strange and unsatisfactory state. We 
cannot call its present condition abnormal ; for if the years 
since Strongbow’s expedition, during which the country has 
been thoroughly quiet and well-affected, be reckoned up, they 
will be found to make a very small part of the period during 
which the connection between the two countries has lasted. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Messene by the Spartans, 
there has never been a conquest so unsatisfactory, 80 discredit- 
able to all concerned, as that of Ireland by England. The state 
of things is well expressed by M. de Lasteyrie, when he speaks 
of Ireland as a country, “ Qui n’a jamais su se défendre, et 
qu’on n’a jamais su dompter.” The native race has neither 
been extirpated, nor assimilated, nor made friendly, nor even 
thoroughly subjugated. “It was conquered too late (say 
some) after the remorseless thoroughness of early conquest 
had passed away.” But surely, though the Norman and first 
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P English settlers were, times and circumstances considered, fairly 
; humane, the wars of Elizabeth were as desolating, the fierce- 
i ness of Cromwell’s colonists was as unsparing, as anything 
: recorded even of the Spaniards in Mexico. Those who are not 
‘ familiar with Irish State Papers know very little of what went 








* The following paper expresses the views of an intelligent a of the 
Church of England on one of the most perplexing problems of the present 
day. With those opinions, so far as they go, we are inclined to agree; but 
the subject is environed with so many difficulties on every side, that we con- 
feas ourselves unable to foresee how it may be satisfactorily settled.—Hd. 
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on in those days of violence.* They have read in their school 
histories the stock charges of treachery, cruelty, and disaffec- 
tion heaped on the Jrish by each successive compiler, but they 
have not cared to ask how it is that the nation got to deserve 
(if it really does deserve) this character. They have been told 
by their newspapers that “the Celt” is by nature what their 
school historians assure them the Irish have always been ; but, 
if they live north of the border, they are met by the difficulty 
that a considerable body of “ Celts,” a good deal less mixed, 
probably, than any in Ireland, are found to be the very reverse 
of all that the Irish “ Celt ” is supposed inevitably to be. We 
have only to read the Queen’s Highland Journal, to feel that 
race is not all-powerful in settling national characteristics. 
Those noble gillies, nature’s true gentlemen, to whom her Ma- 
jesty did not hesitate to trust her children—those men who 
stand on such a very different level from the English serving- 
man—are really of the same blood as the Donegal peasant, 
perhaps as the Mayo cottier. Circumstances have told on the 
one for good, on the other far too unmixedly for evil, until now 
the difference between Highlander and Irishman is become so 
great that we are apt to forget the identity of the two in speech 
and race, and to lose sight of the truth that this chivalry which 
her Majesty recognised in her Highland gillies had its birth in 
Ireland ; that there it was systematised, and became a bulwark 
against brute force, just as it did, much later, in Celtic France 
against the tyrannical feudalism brought in-by the Teutons. 
It is not, then, that the work of conquering Ireland has been 
carried on in too gentle a spirit that it has failed to be done 
thoroughly. It is because England has never dealt with the 
work on a sufficiently broad scale. James I. shewed by his 
plantation of Ulster how the thing might be done; to have 
done it thoroughly would have been far easier two centuries be- 
fore he began his settlement. But until Henry VIII.’s time 
the English Government seems to have been well content to 
leave Ireland to the mercy of the great Norman nobles and 
native chiefs, who, battling with one another whenever they 
had an excuse for so doing, owned a very precarious allegi- 
ance to the court of London. Conquer well once for all, and 
then leave people to settle down as best they can side by side ; 
or else abstain from all attempts at subjugation, and, if you rule 
another people, rule (as we are now doing in India) with care- 
ful regard to their prejudices and peculiarities. These are the 
two rules of common sense ; and in her dealings with Ireland, 





* «No one knows (says Mr Froude), unless he has worked through the 
Record Office papers, the atrocious things which were done by Elizabeth’s 
English troops. It is always the same miserable story —violent and spasmodic 
cruelties, followed by the cashiering of the troops to tempt a new rebellion ; 
ang then fresh cruelties . .. .” 
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England has unfortunately been guided by neither. The force 
which she employed in Ireland was almost always miserably 
inadequate to anything like thorough conquest ; and yet her 
pretensions to regulate the dress, habits of life, laws and cus- 
toms of the whole people, were so sweeping that only an abso- 
lute ruler should have dreamt of setting them up. Hence two 
necessary results : dissatisfaction on the part of the Irish, who, 
knowing the weakness of the invaders, were aggrieved at their 
insolence ; and hatred mingled with contempt on the part of the 
English settlers, who, a few in the midst of a hostile nation, 
felt that their only chance of holding their ground was to cling 
together and to keep the natives down, and, at the same time, 
to encourage among them those divisions which the new-comers 
laughed at while they profited by them. This is the origin of 
“the dominant caste ”"—a name of evil import all through Irish 
history ; and this “caste” has certainly not shewn any lack of 
remorselessness in carrying out its ends, or any special conside- 
ration for the people over whom it has tyrannised, and whom 
(not content with oppressing them) it has systematically vili- 
fied, until, as we said, it is impossible to open an English school 
history without finding a slur cast upon the character of what 
should long ago have been an integral portion of the British 
community. No wonder that Mr Mill in his latest work should 
tell us that Ireland in any other hands would have been far 
different from what it is, that any other European country 
would have succeeded far better than we have done. In no other 
European country has history been written in that unworthyspirit 
which too many English writers have adopted. Austrian histo- 
ries are not full of abuse of the Bohemian or Hungarian char- 
acter ; French histories do not snarl at the peculiarities of the 
Gascon or the Lorrainer. “Give and take ” in a kindly spirit 
seems understood and acted upon everywhere except in hen 
islands, where even the grave historian Mr Froude, while point- 
ing out the pitiable mistakes of Tudor policy, the wicked 
machiavelianism of the king, and the incompetency of his de- 

uties, actually calls these things Jrish blunders, and accounts 
br them by saying that when a man went to live in Ireland he 
seemed to lose his head, and straightway to cease to be a respon - 
sible being. This is certainly the most extraordinary way which 
we ever met with of explaining the tergiversations of a man like 
Lord Leonard Grey and the imbecility of a Skeffington. But, 
if historians are strangely undignified in their mode of writing 
about Ireland, newspapers are very much worse. The Saturday 
Review, naturally enough, scatters its barbed arrows at random ; 
speaking the other day, for instance, of the wish expressed by 
the Dublin meeting, that Government should buy the railways, 
it is struck with admiration to find that “for once Irishmen 
are agreed on a plan, and that that plan is fairly common 
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sense.” But it is certainly startling to find the Times, the 
accredited English paper all over the world, asserting (January 
18) that “all Irishmen roll and slouch in their gait, never look 
you straight in the face, and always speak as if they had some- 
ee in the background which they did not like to bring for- 
awrd.” And yet, we wonder that foreign nations should rate 
our “Irish difficulty ” at more than its real value, and we 
smile at “the reams of foreign comment in which ignorance 
of the circumstances of England and Ireland is veiled under 
an appearance of philosophical disquisition.” When the chief 
English newspaper writes, about once a week, in its usual 
insultingly flippant, and cruelly unfair way of Ireland, and 
when Pwnch vies with the Dublin Weekly News in aggravat- 
ing the ill-feeling between the two countries by disgusting 
caricatures, it does not need much “semblance of philosophic 
disquisition” to prove that (although mixed juries may convict 
Fenian prisoners, and find Mr Sullivan and Mr Pigott guilty) 
things are not at all as they should be, and it is scarcely 
possible that any outsider can fail to be surprised at the 
strange way in which the English nation seems to take 
Irish disaffection as a matter of course. Fancy the effect of a 
series of Punch’s cartoons, in which a “canny Scot” should 
figure in the way in which poor Pat figured, almost weekly, for 
a long while before and after the Manchester outrage. No, 
John Bull is not naturally ungenerous; but in studying Ire- 
land and the Irish he has always looked at things through the 
glasses of the “dominant caste,” and hence he has formed a 


very distorted notion of what an Irishman really is, and of 


what are the real wants and the true capabilities of the coun- 
try. Hence, too, he is rather astonished, when he happens to be 
brought face to face with the Irish as they really are, to find that 
underneath all the noisy surface of disloyalty there is a solid 
stratum of quiet, good sense, for which, having grown to believe 
what he has been so industriously taught, he canleaiie prepared 
to give Irishmen credit. We have written at some length about 
this way of treating Irish matters, half in banter, half in bit- 
terness, which is so sad a blot on the literature of the day, be- 
cause we believe its effects are most injurious. It is one of 
those “sentimental grievances” at which it is so easy to smile, 
but which (as everybody knows) are felt, by nations even 
more than by individuals, with far greater intensity than mate- 
rial wrongs. Indeed, we are certain that a study of the Irish 
and American-Irish literature of the day would convince any 
one that this unwarrantable way of sneering at Ireland, this 
unworthy style of writing, due (as we said) to the misrepresen- 
tations of the “ dominant caste,” has tended more to keep the 
two peoples from amalgamating than any imaginary softness 
in the manner of the conquest, or even than any real want of 
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thoroughness in carrying it out. It has also tended to make 
the Irish what they are—i.e.,, certainly not what the English 
press represents them to be, but yet very inferior in many 
ways to what they might have been. People at last get to be 
what they are constantly being told about themselves ; they 
believe that a certain line of conduct will be expected from 
them, and they act accordingly. 

So much, then, for the allegation that the Irish are what they 
are because their conquerors have been too considerate. The 
case is precisely the reverse: it unhappily seemed tosuit English 
policy rather to maintain a garrisun in Ireland than to conquer 
the country outright; but this very want of thoroughness has 
led to that unkindness in manner of which we complain, and 
which we believe has frequently in English newspapers reached 
a point at which the law ought to have taken cognisance of it. 

Another remark, often made, is that Ireland suffers from 
not having had the advantage of passing under the Roman 
yoke. Whether this was an advantage or not, we believe is 
far more open to question than many people imagine ; but the 
want, no doubt, accounts for certain iifferences between the 
way in which the English and Irish characters have developed. 
Whatever else England owes to the Rontan conquest of Britain, 
we believe it owes to that conquest the degradation of its labour- 
ing poor, in many parts (despite the cry of “ glorious Anglo- 
Saxon race”) unquestionably the lineal descendants of those 
Britons who remained to be enslaved. Still, if Ireland was 
never brought under Roman rule, the same is true of Scandi- 
navia, and of our own Scotland, to say nothing of the greater 
part of Germany. The fact is, not so much that Ireland has 
not gone through certain historical processes, but that Mr Mill 
is not far from the truth when he says his countrymen are con- 
ceited and unsympathetic, and unable to appreciate any excel- 
lence which is not cast in their own mould. England has not 
been, in the case of Ireland, a generous conqueror ; and now she 
is far too fond of harshly scolding the Irish for faults which are 
in a great measure due to her mismanagement. lish states- 
men, as well as English people, have always been sadly wanting 
in what it is the fashion to call “ political imagination.” 

We have placed this “sentimental grievance” first, because 
we are convinced that it has really more influence at the pre- 
sent moment than any other. Of course, within our limits, it is 
impossible to follow it out through all its branches, for it enters 
more or less into every relation of social as well as of political 
life. ° One more point we will notice, steadily pooh-poohed by 
England, ionately aimed at by Ireland—the development 
of national existence. There is an unsatisfied longing at the 
bottom of every Irish heart, a “ crave,” which is the strength of 
Fenianism, and accounts for a good deal of that negative sup- 
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port which (in spite of the denials of the English newspapers, 
and the rose-coloured picture drawn by Lord Mayo) disaffec- 
tion receives from the well-to-do classes. Ireland is not a 
nation ; it is becoming more and more a province ; and that is 
a position which (after such a history as hers), no Irishman, of 
whatever creed and social position, can calmly contemplate 
for his country. We do not think that Scotland would have 
been the better, far from it, had she been annexed by “the 
greatest of all the Plantagenets.” She would have lost much. 
Those 400 years from Bannockburn to the Union gave time 
for the nation’s metal to get well tempered. The world, too, 
would have lost much. It would have lost a nation which, 
for its size, has done more and thought more than any nation 
since old Greek days; while England, losing a worthy rival 
in many paths of progress, would merely bave gained a few 
more counties, which would have shared the fate of most 
outlying counties. Ireland, too, shent as she has been of her 
national existence, has done more for the world, though, per- 
haps, less for her own material advancement than she would 
have done had she been “absorbed” in Plantagenet or Tudor 
times. The Irishman has set his mark, after a fashion, and that 
not always an ignoble one, on the world’s history. He has done 
what, as a mere English provincial, he certainly would not have 
done. But it is sad work to recall the honours of men like 
Brown, and Lacy, and O'Donnel. The glory of exiles is poor 
beside the renown of that wonderful succession of Irish scholars 
who, before their brethren from North Britain had begun to 
learn and to teach, had carried the name of Scot from one end 
of Europe to the other, and bad amused by their perfervidum 
ingenium those whom they astonished with the depth and 
versatility of their learning. No wonder Irishmen remember 
that, in the days when men like Columbanus went out and 
moved the world, Ireland was an independent nation. No 
sooner did the sad struggle begin, which, protracted through 
centuries, brutalized both sides, than Irish learning began to 
decay, Irish saintship was exchanged for degraded superstition, 
and the nation sank so much in general esteem that the popes 
actually passed decrees ousting the Irish Scots from the col- 
leges which their ancestors had founded in Switzerland, in 
Germany,—almost all over Europe,—and transferring them to 
the Scots of the younger branch. Educated Irishmen, above 
all, cling to this idea of nationality, and reject with scorn the 
oft-repeated dictum, “ Oh, the very best thing that can happen 
to the country is for it just to become as thoroughly Efglish 
as Yorkshire is.’ If this was ever true, the time for such an 
absorption is hopelessly gone by. They feel that there is some- 
thing higher than merely material success, and their reading 
about the Greek republics teaches them that intellectual activity 
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dies down when national independence is wholly gone. Athens, 
the Oxford of Rome, the dull priggish town ro an young men 
like Cicero’s friend used to go, in order to graduate in polite 
literature, was a very different place from the Athens of 
Aschylus or Plato. Now, this crave for nationality may easily 
be satisfied if once the English can make up their minds to 
recognise it as fairly as they have, on the whole, recognised the 
Scotch national feeling. Scotland has had little to complain of 
in this way since the Union. The wicked legislation by which, 
in William IIJ.’s days, the more wealthy country strove to 
crush the growing industry and trade of its neighbour, lasted 
but for a time. It did not do its work, as (unhappily) a parallel 
system of “ protection against one of the members of the British 
family” did in the case of Ireland, mainly because Scotch trade 
and commerce did not receive its main impulse till after the ’45. 
Scotland displays, all the empire over, her distinctive adorn- 
ments ; Scotch members manage all Scotch questions without 
any interference ; Scotch peculiarities are respected ; Scotland 
is that part of her dominions which the Queen most delights 
to honour. No one dreams of suggesting that the Lothians 
would be improved by becoming a secgnd Norfolk, or that 
Glasgow would be the better for being as English as Man- 
chester. Some of these may be trifling matters ; but they are 
just the things which move men, and the deficiency might 
easily be supplied without any of Mr Mill’s “ peaceable revolu- 
tions.” Look at the, now Royal, constabulary. They have 
nothing Irish about them, except a little harp put out of the 
way at the back of their caps, as if they were supposed to be 
thrusting Ireland’s emblem from them. Why not have three 
or four regiments as Irish in their dress as the 45th itself 
is Highland in its garb? It is all very well to quibble about 
the national colour; that point would soon be settled when 
it was known that a national dress was to be adopted. 
Then, as to a royal residence in Connemara or at Killarney, 
so much has been said lately that it is useless to add more. 
We do not believe that this, or the appointment of a prince 
of the blood as permanent Lord-Lieutenant would be a heal- 
all for wounds of long standing, due to various causes, but 
we are certain it would be a palliative. Whether Irish mem- 
bers could ever be induced to act together, so as to admit of 
their managing all strictly Irish matters,—public works, local 
taxation, education, police and church questions,—is very 
doubtful. That the Scotch succeed so well is matter for ad- 
miration, and is a proof how strongly the national mind still 
retains the effects of the chastening and tempering process to 
which it was subjected during centuries of trial. All we can 
say is, Irish members could not make a worse hand of it, nor 
show off their antagonism more pitiably in private debate, than 
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they do now in the House. At any rate, the plan would be 
worth trying. People who are trusted rarely betray the trust. 
Our own view is, that if England withdrew its countenance 
from the “dominant caste,’ and ceased to govern Ireland 
through a portion of its people, we should soon find Irishmen 
of all classes getting on very much better with one another 
than they have hitherto done. They would know one another's 
real strength, and each would make allowance accordingly in 
a way which was impossible so long as one faction war | ta 
England to support their ascendancy on the plea of hereditary 
loyalty, and the other made capital out of England’s fears, and 
bargained (as in the case of the Lichfield House compact) to be 
free from interference as the price of keeping down disorder. 
Towards this harmonious working together of men so opposite 
in views as the two classes of Irish members, something might. 
be done by an Irish Reform Bill, which should so redistribute 
the seats as to give adequate representation, and which should 
also introduce the ballot,—a necessity, we believe, among a peo- 
ple demoralised by the dread of their landlords on the one hand, 
and by the no less active dread of their priests on the other. 
Many more ways suggest themselves, in which it is possible to 
give scope for national sentiment, without in the least endan- 
gering the connection between the two countries. Nay, every- 
thing which tends to foster a healthy national feeling of this 
kind, would cement the union. What our government has to 
do is to remember (as it is forced to do in the case of India) 
that it is the government of a great composite empire, and 
to determine to avoid the error of Queen Elizabeth,—that 
error which has cost Ireland so much,—the error of think- 
ing that the thing to be done is to reproduce, at all risks, 
a second England across St George’s Channel. As to “sen- 
timental grievances,” why should there be anything in the 
hrase to excite compassionate scorn? Surely a recent writer 
is right in reminding us that “national sensibility is an 
honour, and not a disgrace ; that national pride is a thing to 
be cultivated, not to be trampled out. If Englishmen,” he 
adds, “ would remember this, they would be less ready to taunt 
the Irish with faults which they themselves have fostered, and 
with a discontent which they themselves do their best to kee 
alive by their reproaches.” We must not be misunderstood, 
when we speak of Irish nationality as implying that the 
oe is homogeneous. Ireland is, as even the Times 
is beginning to find out, the home of mixed races. There is 
no such thing as a “Celtic race” pure and simple. The early 
legends of the country are singularly confirmed by the archexo- 
logists and ethnologists, when they speak of a variety of races, 
some coming from Scandinavia, others from the south-west, 
others from the Welsh coast. Fomorian, Firbolg, Tuatha (people) 
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da Danaan, and Milesian,—these are the chief races named in 
the legendary history after the disappearance of the antedi- 
luvians and giants, who, of course, figure in the very earliest 
annals. The Gaelic race, say the English ethnologists, was 
driven westward and northward by the Cymric, Belgic, and 
Silurian ; but, if the Firbolg were Belge, as the legend persist- 
ently asserts (Fir is, simply -men), the same was not the case 
in Ireland. For this second wave of population having so over- 
whelmed the Fomorians as to leave them no fedapenlitas 
existence, except in the Isles of Arran, off Galway Bay, is itself 
broken and driven across into Connaught by the Danaan, We 
recommend any of our readers who care to study old records 
under intelligent guidance, to read Sir W. R. Wilde’s account 
of the Battle of Moytura.* In the untouched district between 
Loughs Corrib and Mask, every cairn still stands almost as it. 
did when (3300 4.M., says the chronicle) the battle was fought ; 
and Sir W. Wilde is able to identify most of the mounds with 
some incident in that famous four days’ fight. Now, these 
Danaan were, say the latest Irish authorities, Scandinavian. 
Their name, no doubt, was forged bysome senachie who, having 
a little classical learning, was fond of bringing the king of 
Greece over to be defeated on Irish ground. Our own annals, 
those of Hector Boece, and others, may remind how apt the 
race has always been at. literary “inventions.” But of their 
Norse blood Sir W. Wilde, for one, has no doubt. It is a point, 
on which we do not pretend to offer more than a mere opinion. 
We will only remark, that their having left no trace on the lan- 
guage would be nobar toour accepting this view. The Norseman 
has always been readier than most people at giving up his own 
speech, and learning that of those whom he had subdued. We 
see this, not only in Normandy, but throughout the Highlands, 
and especially in the Islands. As to the fourth race, Milesians, 
we are half disposed to think that they were not a distinct raceat 
all, but rather a soldier-caste—the Milidh, or Milites—who re- 
belled against the “ Druids” of the sorcery-loving Danaans, and 
who, by and by, accepted Christianity rather out of spite to their 
own sacerdotal order. Of course, all this must be conjecture ; 
and the ethnology of Ireland has been for centuries a field for 
conjecture. Most of us have heard of General Vallancey’s 
dreams, and of his identifying the native Irish with the Punic 
tongue on the strength of the two or three words supposed to 
be preserved in the Rudens of Plautus. For ourselves, we do 
not believe the Danaan were Norsemen. We hold that they 
came in, as the legend says, from the north-east, by the road 
which the Norsemen travelled later. But, looking to the 
marked way in which spells and magic of all kinds are con- 
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stantly attributed to them, we hold that they were Finns, 
driven westward by the movement of the Gothic tribes. This 
view seems to us borne out by the way in which all the sagas 
and Norse ballads make charms and sorcery such potent wea- 
pons in the hands of the Finns. It would be curious to find 
that the Danaans’ bath of medicated milk, by using which 
the wounded warriors are immediately healed, is mentioned 
in Norse legends. But all these are minor points ; our aim is 
to shew the absurdity of talking of the “Celtic race,” and of 
arguing as though we had to deal with a homogeneous Ireland. 
“Trish characteristics” are certainly not due wholly, nor mainly, 
to blood. The coolest blood will wax hot when it has been 
kept in a ferment for centuries. M. Renan, a shrewd observer, 
a “Celt” to boot, calls his own branch of the Celtic family a 
douce petite race. Had those Bretons been subject to the in- 
fluences which have told so powerfully on the Irish, they would 
have probably been as scatter-brained and restless as our brothers 
of the sister isle. Look at the list of the “Galway tribes” in 
Sir W. Wilde’s book. There is not an aboriginal Irish name 
among them. They are Normans, English, Edict of Nantes 
French. These men, coming in successively, each striving to 
oust his predecessor, without the least regard to nationality, 
have kept the island in hot water for centuries, and have (as 
the traces of old cultivation, the raths, too, and multitudinous 
enclosures shew) succeeded in many places in turning fertile 
plains into peat-bogs, varied with stone-covered moors. There 
is a very great deal of Norse blood in Ireland; we must not 
forget that Waterford, from its first foundation, never ceased 
to be a Danish town; that Dublin was for centuries a Norse 
capital ; and that even Limerick, though sometimes sacked by 
the Irish, was mostly in Danish hands. Yet difference of blood 
counts for much less in the formation of national character 
than difference of circumstances. A certain type has been de- 
veloped in the sister island, with forming which, no doubt, 
English misrule, and the bad example of lawless colonists, have 
had as much to do as the crosses of Norse blood. But there 
the type is, mixed of good and evil, certainly not to be 
disregarded in its peculiarities by those who would rule the 
island successfully. 

Thisdisregard of Irish peculiarities, and determination tolegis- 
late for Ireland as for a portion of England, has been throughout 
the grand mistake of English statesmen. Even in India, where 
the differences between the races are more striking, and where 
our small numbers have made caution necessary, we have 
constantly fallen into the same error. In the recently pub- 
lished Correspondence regarding the comparative merits of 
British and native adminstration in India, will be found many 
hints more or less directly applicable to Ireland. Mr Mill is 
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quite right in reminding us that in India we have been obliged 
always to rule somewhat after Indian ideas ; and yet, increas- 
ingly careful as we have been not to offend native prejudices, 
and to study native ways of thought, we find ourselves sad] 

deficient in power of appreciating “sentimental grievances.” 
“ Better die —- live tome your Ai said a Sardar 
to Sir D. Macleod, when his servant, whom he had had taken 
up on a charge of poisoning his bullocks for the sake of their 
skins, assailed him with a volley of outrageous abuse ; “ there is 
no other Government under which this could have happened.” 
The poor Sardar longed for a law which, like the Irish Brehon, 
should give ample redress for outraged feelings. in, @ very 
worthy Sikh complains, “under your Government there are no 
rewards.” The man is not greedy, he does not want money, 
but he has a crave for honour, of which he believes Govern- 
ment to be the fountain. ‘“ Much harm is done (says Sir D. 
Macleod) by our Government having in a great measure virtu- 
ally abnegated this position.” 1t has done the same in Ire- 
land, not. virtually but in theory as well—except, indeed, in 
the case of the constabulary, whom a very limited amount of 
“honour” has kept exuberantly loyal. The Irishman is like 
the Hindoo in this,—he would prefer small pay, with frequent 
presents from Government, to the fixed salary which alone 
satisfies the Englishman’s notions of dignity and propriety. 
Allowance must be made by wise rulers of a composite nation 
for these peculiarities of race ; and a good many of those who 
have ag written on the Irish topic have certainly not been 
disposed to underrate these peculiarities. Mr Mill, for instance, 
is accused on all hands of having (in the spirit of a doctrinaire) 
exaggerated them, and of having crystallized into real sub- 
stance the frothy scum of Irish talk, so often meaningless, so 
often meaning something quite different from what it seems to 
mean. We must give a very brief analysis of Mr Mill’s pam- 
phlet ; for, whatever we may think of his wisdom in this parti- 
cular instance, the member for Westminster is one of the few 
men who have, during the last thirty years, set their mark 
upon the world of thought. And, first, Mr Mill looks on 
Fenianism as the most desperate form of disaffection which 
has ever shewn itself in Ireland. He is quite right in setting 
less store than many writers do by its foreign affinities. That it 
thrives in America is a mere accident ; the Yankees, when they 
do not want the Irish vote,repudiate it just as earnestly as we do. 
Mr Maguire’s book proves that it is not confined to the States, 
though naturally it has freest development there. The thriving 
backswoodmen whom he visited in New Brunswick and in Prince 
Edward’s Island—families who had been evicted,and who, more 
Hibernico, laid all the misery of their eviction, and of their after 
struggles, at the doorof the British Government—were certainly 
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Fenians in spirit, if not in name. But Fenianism could not 
stand an hour without the broad settled basis of Irish discon- 
tent to rest upon. We do not think that anybody who has 
not lived in Ireland can measure the difference between the 
two islands in regard to, not exactly loyalty, but kindly feeling 
between classes. In England there is very little (there never 
was much) of what still exists a good deal in Scotland, loyalty 
to the family and to the person of the landlord ; but, on the 
other hand, there is, except among a few extreme men, abso- 
lutely no disaffection. The English tenant farmer accepts the 
existing order of things. He grumbles if times are bad, or rents 
high, or if he wishes (which he seldom does wish) to vote for some- 
body who is not the squire’s man. But his grumbling is merely 
the momentary expression of an evanescent feeling. In Ire- 
land there is far less grumbling ; Pat is in some things by no 
means so outspoken as his more cold-blooded brother. The 
memory of ’98, one of the most cruelly repressed rebellions on 
record, still makes a great many very chary of saying much. 
You may live in the country for months, and scarcely hear a word 
which will not seem to you referable to usual “Irish whine.” 
But if once you get at these people who seem so satisfied, you 
find that under the sunny exterior there is a settled gloom of 
discontent, very different from the Englishman’s occasional 
grumble. The Irishman thinks, and justly, that nothing goes 
right with his country, that the country which has undertaken 
to manage it has, up till quite recently, fearfully mismanaged it. 
He feels that Ireland is (despite illusory statistics*) not thriving 
at all in the same proportion as the rest of the empire. He 
naturally asks himself why, and his answer is pretty much what 
Mr Mill has formularised in his pamphlet—because England 
has insisted on applying to Ireland a set of land laws which are 
certainly not of general application, and which even in England 
only gain not veneration, but, at best, “ ungrudging obedience,” 
because they are rooted in the traditions and oldest recollections 
of the English people. Mr Millrecognises the power on the Irish 
mind of that Brehon law of which we spoke, which was the 
law of the Irishry quite up to James I.’s time. “In the moral 
feeling of the Irish people, the right to hold the land goes as 
it did at the beginning, with the right to till it.” The great 
objection to Mr Mill’s scheme seems to us its unfairness to 
those who do not happen at the moment to be tenant-farmers. 
Tying up the land in the hands of the present holders would 
certainly not cure the Fenianism, of a communist type, which 
is rife in the towns, Still, Mr Mill would say that his scheme 
does not tie up anything, that changes would be constant, and 
that bad farmers would be much more certainly got rid of than 


* See the letter from Mr Fisher of Waterford to Lord Stanley, in the news- 
papers of 25th January, 
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under the present system. Another objection, made by every 
newspaper critic, he meets, though his reviewers have not seen 
fit to notice his answer to it. The peasant 2m ate say the 
critics, would instantly begin subdividing, until very shortly all 
the old “conacre” and overcrowding would begin. No, says 
Mr Mill, the rent should at the first, be set as high as the land 
can bear, and then there would be no temptation to sublet ; 
and as for subdivision among families, the French manage that 
very well; while Ireland, having the bridge ready made to 
America, would find no difficulty in disposing of a surplus popu- 
lation. Peasant proprietorship would, as a matter of course, 
involve organised emigration. Again, we are told by Mr Mill’s 
critics that the Irishman is innately and incorngibly idle, 
and that all legislation must proceed on the supposition of his 
idleness. As Lord Russell expresses it:—“ Even a plan 
which, without violating the rights of property, proceeds 
on the supposition that Irish tenants are what they are 
not, and that they will do what they will not, ought to be 
rejected.” No, says Mr Mill, you have no right to argue from 
the bad hopeless past to the hopeful fature which fixity of ten- 
ure would open out to him. Certainly Irishmen out of Ire- 
land work as hard as any men in the world; Mr Maguire gives 
repeated instances of how their perseverance is constantly 
crowned with success in the American backwoods. Then there 
is the often-quoted instance from Arthur Young, of the beggar 
who, having a lease granted him, turned a waste hill-side into 
a thriving garden; and again, there is the case of Kilkee, a 
remarkable piece of improvement, wholly wrought by tenants 
at will, in full hope that as soon as the head landlord (the 
Marquis of Conyingham) came into possession, he would deal 
honourably with them, and allow due compensation. They 
were cruelly disappointed. Their case is before the world, and 
the writer of this paper can vouch that Mr Mill has not stated 
it one iota too forcibly.* . 
Security, whether as owner or tenant, would make the Irish 
tenant a different being. For hitherto, as Mr Mill so justly 
says, “Alone of all working people the Irish cotter neither 
gained anything by industry and frugality, nor lost anything 
by idleness and reckless multiplication.” His inference is 
that, if he was secured in his holding, so long as he paid 
a fair rent, this reckless being would become transformed 
into a steady hard-working cultivator, a meet rival of the 
Belgian or the Lothian farmer. The weak point here is 
that, at present, the Irish farmers who have long leases, or who 
hold in perpetuity, are just about the average, and that is all. 
* See, in Mr Malone’s pamphlet, the account of the evictions, Christmas 
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They are certainly not (as the Times with ready my oad 
asserts) the worst of all; but there is no such striking differ- 
ence between them and rest as to warrant the conclusion that 
Mr Mill's fixity of tenure would at once bring about a restitu- 
tion of all things. He himself sees the difficulty, and in a 
note remarks that “such farmers would not long stand the test 
of being held strictly to payment of the full amount of what is 
now a fair rent. They would soon either change their habits, 
or give place to others.” The fact is, when things have got 
into a bad state, any change for the better must almost inevit- 
ably involve instances of individual hardship. Irish farmers 
at long leases do not farm so well as those in several parts of 
Scotland, and in the best counties of England (Northumber- 
land, for instance, where long leases, unshackled by antiquated 
covenants, are becoming the rule; they farm much better, be 
it remembered, than the average of Essex farmers). It is not 
because of their long leases that they do not farm better, but 
because the general insecurity of tenure has brought about a 
low type of farming (to use a medical term) all through the 
country. Owing to this insecurity, it is not the custom to 
spend more on the land than is absolutely necessary; and 
the Irish farmer, who holds in perpetuity, is unhappily (like 
_ the rest of us) too much a creature of custom. Make security 
the rule, instead of the exception, and then, we may fairly 
conclude, it will become the rule to put money freely into 
that “bank” which is sure to give a far larger interest than 
the banks in which the Irish farmers now hoard their savings. 
We do not think Mr Mill makes enough of this point ; pos- 
sibly he takes too low a view of Irish agriculture, which in 
many parts (especially in the south-east) need not fear a com- 
parison with that of the sister island. Anyhow, it is clear 
that not the exceptional security, but the general listless- 
ness brought about by normal insecurity, has prevented Irish 
farmers with fixed tenure from doing what an outsider might 
expect from them. But, an English estate agent may say, 
why all this talk about leases? A great deal of English land 
is very well farmed at a rack rent. Scotland has been made 
the wonder of the agricultural world without fixity of tenure. 
True, but there has been security in Scotland and England. 
The two, security and fixity of tenure, do not necessarily go 
together. Public opinion, community of interests, hereditary 
good feeling, these better considerations have generally secured 
the Scotch or English tenant in his holding, so long as he 
was worthy of holding it. Besides, in England, the cry for in- 
creased security is loud and strong. The Mark Lane Express 
is always pleading the cause of the tenant-farmers in this 
respect ; the Farmer (almost wholly a Scottish paper) attri- 
butes the disgracefully backward state of agriculture in some 
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of the “home counties” to the want of leases, coupled with 
the growing sense of insecurity from the fact that land near 
London is more subject to competition, and is more likely to 
be taken up for “improvements.” In Ireland, none of the 
above conditions of security without leases have existed. The 
great want of Ireland,—a want which, as we have shewn else- 
where, affects not agriculture only but almost every “Irish 
difficulty,” is a good, wholesome public opinion. A landlord 
who behaved in Great Britain as Irish middlemen have been 
too much in the habit of behaving in the interests (7) of absen- 
tee landlords, as many of the resident landlords, recklessly blind 
to their own interests, have behaved, would simply be unable 
to hold up his head at any county gathering. In Ireland, where 
there is not “salt” enough to keep public opinion sweet, the State 
must step in, and insist on the enactment of such rules as shall 
keep it decently salted. The class that, over here, keep up the 
standard of public opinion has, unhappily, always been very feebly 
represented in Ireland. The later English immigrants, who form, 
perhaps, the bulk of the proprietary, who (at any rate), by their 
vehemence set the tone to the rest, have never ceased to look 
on themselves as an army of occupation ip a conquered country ; 
too often they have been sadly prone to act in the spirit of the 
Core n notables, who used to make oath, “I will be evil- 
minded towards the demos, and will counsel all the ill I can.” It 
is a terrible thing to think of, but in Ireland we have a clear case 
of the house divided against itself. In other countries, landlord 
and tenant might be trusted, in the vast majority of cases, to work 
together for their own mutual benefit, and for the common weal. 
In Ireland, the case has often and often been nearly as bad as 
that of the Neapolitan kingdom, described in Burbidge’s strik- 
ing poem, where the owner, living away in Paris, writes— 
“ Yes, raise the rents, good steward, and do not the land : 
Gold, gold is of no country ; get gold—you understand.” 
and so, just as Burbidge describes the wealth of the Two 
Sicilies, sucked out 
“To fat the stubborn English clays or arid sands of France,” 


has it too much been with Ireland. The landlord has not 
cared to fulfil his duties nor to encourage the tenant to fulfil 
his. At one time, when a seat in the Irish House was a prize 
worth fighting for, and when, therefore, faggot votes were 
valuable, many landlords deliberately turned their estates into 
warrens for breeding voters, whom (since the Union has intro- 
duced a new order of things) they have been turning off with- 
out the slightest compunction. Community of interest has, 
indeed, been the exception between Irish landlord and Irish 
tenant; and never have their interests been more really 
severed than in the days when, for the sake of influencing 
elections, landlords, who perhaps never visited their estates 
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except for electioneering purposes, or who had grown (as men 

do grow) to look on misery and degradation as the normal state 

of the Irish tyes encouraged a course of conduct which, if 
t 


they had had the slightest title to be good stewards of their 
inheritance, they ought never to have allowed. This acqui- 
escence of a whole class of men in the degradation of their 
dependents, is a remarkable phenomenon, referable partly to 
race—(the Anglo-Saxon has always shown itself hard and un- 
sympathising to those whom it looks on as of different 
blood; a state of rags and poverty which would be considered 
apg in an Englishman is looked as “ quite good enough ” 
or an Irishman)—partly to evil legislation and the establish- 
ment of a “dominant caste,” which became more and more 
“ dominant” as time went on. Ireland was too far from Eng- 
land to be acted upon by English public opinion; and so 
Ireland became a sort of Jamaica, in which the contrast seems 
all the more shocking, because the two parties are the same 
in colour, in moral aptitudes, and in general intelligence. Of 
course, all this—the natural tendency of all conquest, especi- 
ally of Anglo-Saxon conquest—was intensified by the differ- 
ence of religion. We see plenty of the same feeling in the 
ancient feud between Highland and Lowland, in the cruel treat- 
ment of the Macgregors and other clans, in the old disposition 
to look on a Highlander as an inferior being. But, besides the 
very strong, though scarcely acknowledged, infusion of Scotic 
blood in most parts of the Lowlands, we fortunately had in Scot- 
land the great bond of a common faith, maintained by common 
sacrifices, after having been secured by common effort. Hence 
that hereditary good feeling which has made leases in Scotland 
almost unnecessary. The landlord was generally of the same 
blood as his tenants, he was proud of their welfare; he and 
they felt themselves integral parts of the same country, which 
could only thrive in the prosperity of them both; both, 
moreover, held the truth, and both had striven for the truth, 
and for it had faced perils and mastered opposition which 
would have broken down a feebler people. All this was 
wanting in Ireland—is wanting in Ireland still ; though that 
is of far less importance than its absence just at the time 
when it was all most happily present in Scotland—at the 
time when the one nation was hardening into consistence, 
forming that character which it will now surely retain till the 
world’s end; while the other was first driven to accept 
Popery as a counterpoise against Tudor force and Tudor 
baseness, and was then, as if of malice prepense, moved by a 
course of injudicious treatment, to look on Popery and 
nationality as convertible terms, and was finally (after 1689), 
crushed so completely by the horrible Penal laws, that for a 
long time there seemed no life (beyond the mere animal) left 
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in it. That Popery has been ingrained (so to speak) in the 
national heart is Ireland’s immense loss, but it is also Eng- 
land’s deep disgrace. 

This utter disregard of the spiritual wants of the people, 
has told not on the Irish only but, in more than one 
case, on immigrants from Scotland. After the siege of Derry, a 
considerable part of the barony of Inishowen, ay tat was 
left almost without inhabitants; their place was filled by fami- 
lies from the Highlands, The same sort of colonisation took 
place about the same time in the neighbourhood of Carrick- 
fergus. In the first case, Dr King, Bishop of Derry, sent two 
Gaelic-speaking ministers, who not only kept the Highlanders 
together, but added to them a large congregation of Irish. 
The Carrickfergus men were first ministered to by Mr Duncan 
M‘Arthur, and then by Mr Archibald M‘Callum, But all 
these efforts to speak intelligibly were soon discouraged ; and, 
in 1846, the date of the book from which we have extracted 
the above,* there was not a Gaelic or Irish speaking minister 
in the whole north of Ireland. 

Of course, there were individual instances in which men 
strove to wipe off, in their own case, the reproach so justly 
laid against the Irish Establishment, of neglecting the only 
means whereby the truth could be made acceptable to those 
whose spiritual pastors its clergy claimed to be. We may men- 
tion Mr Nicholas Brown, rector of Donaghcavey, who, by dint of 
hard work, thoroughly mastered the Erse tongue, and, finding 
the people were wonderfully pleased to hear divine worship 
im their own language, he preached, read, catechized, and 
held cottage lectures in native Irish. This was about 1702. 
Mr Atkins, of Middleton, county Cork, too, some twelve years 
later, learned Irish, and used it so successfully, that “his 
labours were acceptable, and that he had a large attendance 
repeating the prayers in Irish.” The subject was mooted in 
the years 1709 and —10 in the Lower House of Convocation, 
and a resolution was passed, that “some fit persons be pro- 
vided and encouraged to preach, catechize, and perform divine 
service in the Irish tongue, at such times and in such places as 
the ordinary of each diocese, with the consent of the incum- 
bent of each parish, shall direct.” Unhappily, this, like other 
plans made at earlier dates—Dr Owen’s, for instance, during 
the Commonwealth—proved (in Dr Owen’s language) “the 
business of an unpursued order.” The matter was just too 
late to be brought before Parliament, and it was never 
revived. Well might Bishop Berkeley ask in his Querist,—a 
work from which newspaper writers are fond of culling all that 





* “The Native Irish,” by Christopher Anderson, Secretary to the Society for 
Supporting Gaelic Schools in the Highlands and Islands, 
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except for electioneering purposes, or who had grown (as men 
do grow) to look on misery and degradation as the normal state 
of the Irish peasant, encouraged a course of conduct which, if 
they had had the slightest title to be good stewards of their 
inheritance, they ought never to have allowed. This acqui- 
escence of a whole class of men in the degradation of their 
dependents, is a remarkable phenomenon, referable pote to 
race—(the Anglo-Saxon has always shown itself hard and un- 
sympathising to those whom it looks on as of different 
blood; a state of rags and poverty which would be considered 
apa in an Englishman is looked as “ quite good enough” 
or an Irishman)—partly to evil legislation and the establish- 
ment of a “dominant caste,” which became more and more 
“dominant” as time went on. Ireland was too far from Eng- 
land to be acted upon by English public opinion ; and so 
Ireland became a sort of Jamaica, in which the contrast seems 
all the more shocking, because the two parties are the same 
in colour, in moral aptitudes, and in general intelligence. Of 
course, all this—the natural tendency of all conquest, especi- 
ally of Anglo-Saxon conquest—was intensified by the differ- 
ence of religion. We see plenty of the same feeling in the 
ancient feud between Highland and Lowland, in the cruel treat- 
ment of the Macgregors and other clans, in the old disposition 
to look on a Highlander as an inferior being. But, besides the 
very strong, though scarcely acknowledged, infusion of Scotic 
blood in most parts of the Lowlands, we fortunately had in Scot- 
land the great bond of a common faith, maintained by common 
sacrifices, after having been secured by common effort. Hence 
that hereditary good feeling which has made leases in Scotland 
almost unnecessary. The landlord was generally of the same 
blood as his tenants, he was proud of their welfare; he and 
they felt themselves integral parts of the same country, which 
could only thrive in the prosperity of them both; both, 
moreover, held the truth, and both had striven for the truth, 
and for it had faced perils and mastered opposition which 
would have broken down a feebler people. All this was 
wanting in Ireland—is wanting in Ireland still ; though that 
is of far less importance than its absence just at the time 
when it was all most happily present in Scotland—at the 
time when the one nation was hardening into consistence, 
forming that character which it will now surely retain till the 
world’s end; while the other was first driven to accept 
Popery as a counterpoise against Tudor force and Tudor 
baseness, and was then, as if of malice prepense, moved by a 
course of injudicious treatment, to look on Popery and 
nationality as convertible terms, and was finally (after 1689), 
crushed so completely by the horrible Penal laws, that for a 
long time there seemed no life (beyond the mere animal) left 
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in it. That Popery has been ingrained (so to speak) in the 
national heart is Ireland’s immense loss, but it is also Eng- 
land’s deep gp a 

This utter disregard of the spiritual wants of the people, 
has told not on the Irish only but, in more than one 
case, on immigrants from Scotland. After the siege of Derry, a 
considerable part of the barony of Inishowen, in Donegal, was 
left almost without inhabitants; their place was filled by fami- 
lies from the Highlands, The same sort of colonisation took 
place about the same time in the neighbourhood of Carrick- 
fergus. In the first case, Dr King, Bishop of Derry, sent two 
Gaelic-speaking ministers, who not only kept the ps sal 
together, but added to them a large congregation of Irish. 
The Carrickfergus men were first ministered to by Mr Duncan 
M‘Arthur, and then by Mr Archibald M‘Callum, But all 
these efforts to speak intelligibly were soon discouraged ; and, 
in 1846, the date of the book from which we have extracted 
the above,* there was not a Gaelic or Irish speaking minister 
in the whole north of Ireland. 

Of course, there were individual instances in which men 
strove to wipe off, in their own case, the reproach so justly 
laid against the Irish Establishment, of neglecting the only 
means whereby the truth could be made acceptable to those 
whose spiritual pastors its clergy claimed to be. We may men- 
tion Mr Nicholas Brown, rector of Donaghcavey, who, by dint of 
hard work, thoroughly mastered the Erse tongue, and, finding 
the people were wonderfully pleased to hear divine worship 
in their own language, he preached, read, catechized, and 
held cottage lectures in native Irish. This was about 1702. 
Mr Atkins, of Middleton, county Cork, too, some twelve years 
later, learned Irish, and used it so successfully, that “his 
labours were acceptable, and that he had a large attendance 
repeating the prayers in Irish.” The subject was mooted in 
the years 1709 and -10 in the Lower House of Convocation, 
and a resolution was passed, that “some fit persons be pro- 
vided and encouraged to preach, catechize, and perform divine 
service in the Irish tongue, at such times and in such places as 
the ordinary of each diocese, with the consent ef the incum- 
bent of each parish, shall direct.” Unhappily, this, like other 
plans made at earlier dates—Dr Owen’s, for instance, during 
the Commonwealth— proved (in Dr Owen’s language) “ the 
business of an unpursued order.” The matter was just too 
late to be brought before Parliament, and it was never 
revived. Well might Bishop Berkeley ask in his Querist,—a 
work from which newspaper writers are fond of culling all that 
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seems to tell against the Irish character, never noticing the 
shrewd blows which he aims at English self-satisfaction— 
“whether there be any instance of a people being converted 
in a Christian sense, otherwise than by preaching to them and 
instructing them in their own language?” (No. 260). Well 
might he marvel, when he looked over the statutes of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and read James IJ.’s letter to the Lord Deputy, 
in which he requires that “ the visitors of this our Colledge of 
Dublin doe particularlie looke unto and take care of this, that 
choise be made of some competent number of towardlie young 
men alredie fitted with the knowledge of the Irishe tongue, 
and that they be placed in the Universitie, and maintained, 
and taught, till they be able to catechize the simple natives . . 
and whenever any livings not of any great value fall void 
among the meer Irish, these men be thought upon before 
others, who, for defect of that language, should be able to do 
little good.” Well might the Bishop, meditating on this, 
conclude that, if the object had been to disgust the native 
Irish with Protestantism, to alienate them from the truth, 
and to bind them to Popery by all the ties of patriotism, no 
more successful method could have been found than that 
practised by the Established Church. Here, as in other Irish 
matters, King James is far more clear sighted than any of 
those who have been so ready to question his wisdom. His 
plan is not a noble one, it is stamped with pettiness—it is an 
unworthy compromise. Still, had it been as well carried out 
as his colonization plan was carried out, we should now have a 
Protestant Ireland, even as we have a thriving Ulster. 

But this, at which so many societies are aiming, is a finality 
which can only be looked for, if at all, in the very far future. 
Past chances cannot be recalled ; there was,indeed,a time when, 
contrary to the phrase now in vogue, “ Ireland’s difficulty was 
England’s opportunity.” Henry VIII. and Elizabeth might 
have made Ireland what it was meant to be,—unhappily they 
preferred trying to make it a province of England and 
they failed; and its state to-day is the result of their 
failure. How thankful all this should make us, that in the 
Providence of God, Scotland was independent of England 
during that sixteenth century, which was, all Europe over, an 
age of peddling and Machiavelism in policy, at the same time 
that it was one of rapid social growth and industrial develop- 
ment. This growth and development, the Tudor kings of 
England, by their gross mismanagement, effectually checked 
in freland. The country went back, and has been only slowly 
recovering of late from blows which, to a less elastic race, 
would surely have been fatal. At the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, Irish industry throughout the Irishry was thriving. Irish 
friezes were well known in the Flemish markets. O’Donnel 
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was styled “king of fish” by continental writers, owing to 
the steady supply which his ag poured into Southern 
Europe. At the end of her reign, the country was as desolate 
as Judea after an Assyrian invasion. O’Donnel was a broken 
man, and the whole North was so depopulated, that James 
was fain to supply the void with his Scotch planters. Well 
may Mr Froude confess that England’s behaviour during this 
period had deprived her not only of all claim to Irish allegi- 
ance, but of all right to attempt to hold the country. But, hope- 
less as it seems at present to expect that Ireland will become 
Protestant, this fact of a difference of creed, which has wrought 
so sadly in producing difference of interests and divergence of 
sympathy between classes, must never be lost sight of in estimat- 
ing the reasons why Ireland has fallen back in the social race. 
Ttwould be endless work to notice all that the English press 
has been pouring out on Irish subjects. We must content our- 
selves with a few remarks on the most important contributions 
towards a subject which will certainly not be misunderstood 
for want of guides of all descriptions. The works quoted at 
the head of this paper will be found worthy the attentive | 
reading of all interested in the matter ; but they are far from 
being all with which the man who studies Irish politics ought 
to acquaint himself. For instance, there is Mr Goldwin Smith, 
one of the first English writers who took anything like a fair 
view of Irish questions, does not go by any means so far as Mr 
Mill. He advocates not fixity of tenure, but leases and fair 
compensation. Above all, he would abolish primogeniture, 
entail, and settlements. Lord Russell deals both with the church 
and land ; and he certainly deserves a patient hearing even from 
his political opponents. He is evidently above all personal 
considerations, and his zeal for his party is justified by the 
history of our relations with Ireland, of which he gives an im- 
partial summary. After the Duke of Bedford's toleration 
plan had been rejected in 1760 by the Irish Privy Council, 
nothing was done for Ireland except on the merest compul- 
sion, and in the most ungracious way, till Lord Melbourne 
came into office ; and the intervening period is darkened by 
that contest for the land which was fought out in England in 
ruder times, and which has been much more severe in Ireland, 
because Ireland had not, as England had, a manufacturing 
outlet. As Judge Battersby, in his recent charge at Armagh, 
summarised the matter, Ireland was, during the reign of forty-- 
shilling freeholders, the period when, as Lord Russell remarks, 
Scotland made such wonderful progress, owing to its franchise 
being set so high that farmers were not disturbed by political 
worries,—a mere field for the creation of faggot votes, holdings 
being continually divided witha viewtocreate more voters. Then 
came the peace, and the first great fall in the value of agricul- 
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tural produce. The small holders were ruined ; and, despite 
the wish to keep up a supply of voters, the Subletting Act had 
to be passed in 1826. ext, in 1832, the Reform Bill, raising 
the franchise to £10, made dispossession and the massing of 
small holdings the order of the day. Then the repeal of the 
Corn Laws gave another death-blow to Irish farming, making 
it impossible for the small holder to stand his ground, and 
causing vastly increased evictions. Then came the famine ; 
and, the potato crop being no longer a certainty, “ conacre” 
and subletting have perforce come to an end, and a small 
holding will no longer maintain a family even in the way in 
which Irish cottiers have so long been accustomed to exist. 
Hence voluntary emigration and wholesale eviction: and 
hence a bitter feeling against the English Government, which 
the Irishman, who has known the law only as the instrument 
of the dominant caste, regards as the primary cause of his suffer- 
ings. No doubt the Encumbered Estates Act has done much 
good ; but still we must not forget that the old Irish proprie- 
tors in 1846 had a fearful trial to undergo, and that in many 
cases they met it nobly, not seldom sharing themselves in the 
ruin which befel their tenants, only unable to act upon that 
Scottish plan of helping their tenants to emigrate, because, no 
rent being paid, their own means were absolutely nil. The 
government was certainly more in fault than the landlords. 
The arrangements for emigration were fearfully neglected. 
Mr Maguire gives a fearful picture, taken from American 
documents, of the state of those who were thrown wholesale on 
the quays of New York. Not till Mr Vere Foster, far more 
heroic than the Pall Mall’s casual, had crossed the sea in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship, and had seen and suffered from 
and recorded the horrors of the middle passage, was any serious 
effort made to keep things in decent order. This, of course, 
is a cause of heart-burning: the settlers in many parts are but 
a poor remnant of the thousands who perished—who would 
not assuredly have been left to perish had they been valuable 
cattle exported by a private firm. But though emigration has 
lowered the competition for land, and though the sale of en- 
cumbered estates has lessened the number of pauper land- 
lords, the men of the new race are not less greedy—nay, are 
more anxious to drive a hard bargain with the tenants—than 
were their predecessors. If agrarian outrage is dying out 
(committals for it have fallen, says the Pall Mall Gazette, from 
844 in 1844 and 1845 to 198 in 1861, and to 162 in 1865, 
and to 83 in 1866), the reason is, that there are fewer to evict. 
Let those who are dazzled by Lord Mayo’s statistics note how 
Mr Joseph Fisher of Waterford meets all the encouraging 
statistics of the Times and Pall Mall Gazette, by saying that 
there are fewer cabins, not because people are better housed, 
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but because they are dead or in the workhouse, and that if 
pauperism has decreased (in Dublin it has notably increased 
within the last quarter), it is because the paupers are dying 
out. It gives us a curious idea of how auything may be proved 
by figures, to see the way in which Mr Fisher deals with the 
facts which we quote below. 

“The total acreage under crops (largerthan it was in 1847) has 
dropped since 1860 from 5,970,000 to 5,460,000, or about 84 per 
cent. On the other hand, the yield seems larger, for the total 
value of ‘enumerated crops,’ which averaged £25,000,000 in 
1860 and 186], reached £28,300,000 in 1865, and has exceeded 
£30,000,000 for the last three years. Live stock, too, has in- 
creased in value from £28,000,000 in 1851 to £45,440,000 in 
1866, and the increase has been a steady one; the numbers, 
too, have risen in every case—in sheep the rise has been quite 
wonderful. Linen exports again, reached £6,292,000 in 1862 ; 
they were valued at £10,327,000 in 1864. Even Irish railways 
show a rise in receipts, from half a million in 1851, to a 
million and three quarters in 1865. And, lest we should 
think these figures only prove that the middle class is thriving, 
we are told that wages have risen some.60 or 80 per cent. 
since the famine; that crime is diminishing—committals, a sure 
indication of the criminal state of a people, have decreased by 
one-third within the last six years; and that pauperism has 
not only decreased by two-thirds since 1851, but even in the 
last four years (years, we have been made to believe, of grow- 
ing distress) it has steadily decreased. Finally, emigration 
has been continuously falling off since 1861; and, while the mud 
cabins have been reduced from 625,000 in 1841 to 197,000 in 
1861 ; and the ‘ poor cottages,’ which in ’41 numbered 574,400, 
now number only 553,500, the better class of houses have in- 
creased from 31,000 to 44,000.” In all this Mr Fisher can see 
nothing but cause for lamentation. Wages, he admits, have 
risen, but not proportionally with the rise in the necessaries of 
life ; cottages have been erased, not rebuilt ; a quarter of a 
million poor are wholly or in part on the rates ; half a million 
have died in Irish workhouses since 1847 ; there is a real de- 
crease in the value and quantity of the produce of human 
labour. In all this he is seconded by Mr Denis Heron Caul- 
field, Q.C., who (in the Times of 31st January) says, the cereal 
crops have fallen off immensely, and the live stock is only 
more valuable because of the greater price of meat. The three 
millions of people who have disappeared spent some thirty 
millions yearly, all which has been lost to the shopkeepers and 
manufacturers. “In the struggle for existence, Ireland is hope- 
lessly beaten.” The professions are thinned ; the lawyers (for 
instance) have fallen off amazingly ; county society is vanish- 
ing; in most counties there will soon be no inhabitants but 
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the priest and the peasant. A man who compares this cata- 
logue of woes with Lord Mayo’s speech of 10th March, may 
well doubt whether there is any value in statistics. Rather 
than attempt to reconcile the irreconcileable, let us look a little 
more at Lord Russell’s pamphlet. His lordship speaks very per- 
tinently about the land question. Three conta, he thinks, 
should be fulfilled in the agricultural arrangements of every 
country. Property must fulfil its duties, and enjoy its rights, the 
tenantsmust havesecurity, and the land must be fairly cultivated. 
None of these conditions (he says) exist in Ireland ; and there- 
fore he thinks some legislation on the subject indispensable. 
But his lordship goes further, and disposes of the church 
question. And here we must briefly explain how it is that, 
while we believe with Lord Russell in the absolute need of 
security (not necessarily fixity) of tenure, and compensation for 
improvements, and in the desireableness of some state machi- 
nery, such as he proposes, to act (at any rate for a time) as 
middle term between landlord and tenant, we cannot go along 
with him in his proposal for endowing popery. It is not that 
the proportions are unfair: six-eights for the Romanists, one- 
eighth for the Presbyterians, and the same for the Establish- 
ment, represent nearly enough the numerical strength of the 
three. It is not that the Irish Church is what it should be: 
in the first place, it has no title whatsoever to the name ; it is, 
emphatically, the English Church in Ireland, set up for the 
convenience of the English settlers, and (as its defenders are 
constantly telling us) mainly endowed by them with lands for- 
feited during the troubles which followed their successive 
settlements. It has never aimed at becoming a national 
church : as we have shewn elsewhere, it might have made the 
attempt with very fair prospects of success; but it steadily 
declined to do so in its corporate capacity, and its individual 
members were in general far better pleased to see the helots 
whom they despised continue to be votaries of an abject super- 
stition, than to find them feeling out after that truth which, in 
the long run, is sure to make men free in every sense. The 
supineness of the so-called Irish Church, the total indifference 
of most landowners to the religious need of those about them, 
are accounted for on the same principle on which we can alone 
explain the laws which made it penal to give religious instruc- 
tion to West Indian negroes, the laws which compelled the 
first Danish missionaries to sell themselves for slaves, that 
they might be able to “ get at” the people whom their masters 
purposely kept outside the pale of enlightenment. It was the 
same in Ireland : the — would, thought the “dominant 
caste,” be more easily kept down so long as he was a papist, 
his religion furnished an excuse for ill-treating him, for vexing 
him with penal laws; it was, moreover, a badge of inferiority, 
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and to have seriously aimed at converting him would have 
been to swamp the “ ascendancy,” by opening it to the very 
class to keep out whom was its end and aim. Naturally 
the results of such a church system have been atrocious. 
Moore’s “ Captain Rock,” and such like books, shew us the 
state of feeling which grew up as soon as the Romanists had 
breathing time after the crushing pressure of the penal laws. 
The many partial surrenders, the amalgamation of Irish sees, 
the cutting down of endowments, the tithe commutation—all 
these, passed under pressure, have not made the great mass of 
the Irish a whit more friendly towards an institution which, 
even the few who deny it to be an injustice, are fain to call an 
anomaly and an absurdity. Still less have they made one 
convert to what the Irish are sharp-witted enough to recognise 
as an alien church, which has merely attempted in its old age 
to turn missionary out of deference to modern public opinion. 
No doubt the “ gentleman in the black coat,” as Swift calls 
him, is a useful person in a place where the landlord is non- 
resident ; no doubt the people trust him and seek his advice, 
and do not disdain his help. No doubt, moreover, the latest 
form of Irish disaffection seems to have got beyond such 
“trifles” as the question of rival churches, But surely for 
this very reason, in addition to others, it might be well to take 
account of the feeling of the non-Fenian, the non-disaffected 
part of the Irish population. We do not think that among 
educated Romanists there is one, except a doctrinaire here 
and there, who does not feel the Establishment to be a badge 
of conquest, and does not long to see it overthrown, not be- 
cause he fears it as a rival to his own creed—many of them 
believe that Protestantism, unendowed, would be far more 
powerful than Protestantism clogged with all the anomalies, all 
the evil memories of the Irish Church—but because it is a sign 
that, in religious matters at any rate, England has always 
governed Treland simply and solely for her own advantage. 
Compared with this almost universal feeling, so largely shared 
by men of all parties in Great Britain, all the strange dispropor- 
tion of work and pay, of population and endowment, are insigni- 
ficant.* Yet the facts are startling. We need not quote Mr 
Godkin, lest he be thought an interested authority. Wewill only 
remark, that no one has attempted to disprove his figures, and 
that those figuresareabout asremarkable asanything well can be. 
In the diocese of Killaloo, for instance, where the Bishop gets 
£3300 a year, and has a ducal palace to live in, there are 88 
livings. Mr Godkin shews that each Protestant, children in- 
* As Mr Maguire said on the 10th March, “ We don’t want to know whether 
the revenues of the Establishment are 500,000 or 700,000 a year, or whether 
this Dean is too well paid, or that Bishop has but a meagre salary. We want 


a settlement on the broad grounds of justice and common sense, #. ¢., we want 
dis.endowment and dis- establishment.” 
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cluded, costs from £5, 12s. to £3, 13s.a year. In the diocese of 
Cashel, the annual cost perhead is £2,7s.3d. Thecost isconsider- 
ably higher in the diocese of Limerick. Even in Meath there 
are two exceptionally rich livings, without a single Protestant of 
the Establishment. These are Fercall, worth more than £1000 
a year. (The Irish Church Directory gives it at £1468 gross, 
£997 net. It is in fact a part of the property of the Cootes, 
a family for many reasons odious to all Irishmen who know 
the history of their country.) The other living, Drumcree, Mr 
Godkin values at £1500 a year. He also cites plenty of 
anomalies in Dublin itself. There are six little parishes in 
that city, which united only make 111 acres. Then there are 
sham parishes, like that of St Nicholas within, which, havng 
for sole population prisoners, paupers, and their keepers, main- 
tains two clergymen out of money left “for masses.” The 
testimony of the Irish Church Directory is equally strong, and 
is of course unquestionable. Facts like the following occur at 
every page. . . . “ Donoughmore, Cloyne diocese, gross value 
£835, net £700, church accommodation (the Directory pru- 
dently abstains from naming the actual numbers of Protestants), 
for 120.” “Lisgoold, same diocese, gross £689, net £529, church 
accommodation for 80.” “ Derrygalvin, Limerick diocese, gross 
£1201, net £860, no church whatever.” “Cahir, Ardfert dio- 
cese, gross £556, net £357, church-room for 60.” “ Mothel, Lis- 
more diocese, gross £921, net £587, church-room for 40.” These 
are taken at random, indeed more glaring instances of inequa- 
lity might be found. But every one knows the “Irish Church” 
has not (as we said) the slightest claim to represent any more 
than a portion, and, in all except a few anglicised parts, a most 
insignificant portion of the people. It would not have received 
even the modified support which it obtained from Dr Cooke 
and the other Presbyterians at Hillsborough, were not the 
question of its disendowment sadly complicated by being coupled 
with schemes for the endowment of popery. By insisting on 
placing together these two things, not necessarily connected, 
the liberals have greatly weakened their cause. When the 
Presbyterians of Ulster protest against a change, they are not 
agitating for the support of the Irish Church, they are agitating 
against that which they have been industriously taught must 
follow its disendowment, viz., the endowment of popery. Of this 
they have a wholesome dread, the same dread which leads us 
to give up Lord Russell, as soon as, leaving the land question, he 
begins to deal with church matters. For the instinct of all Re- 
formed Churches has taught them that popery is something ver 

different from any of the Protestant sects. It must be dealt wit 

as a thing apart, claiming (as it does), to have nothing in com- 
mon with any other church whatsoever. The widest theoretical 
toleration is staggered when it comes to deal practically with 
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popery ; for toleration cannot be alk on one side, and Romanist 
toleration is merely a yielding to the necessities of the time ; 
her claim to infallibility binds Rome to be, what she has always 
shewn herself wherever and whenever she has dared to do 80, 
a systematically persecuting church. Suppose Romanism en- 
dowed, of course even the most latitudinarian of philoso hic 
liberals would never consent to do this without taking pledges 
from the Romish hierarchy, and by a concordat or otherwise, 
establishing such ategunole as he could deem sufficient against 
that inveterate tendency of the consistent Romanist, to love his 
faith better than he does his country, and to sacrifice a heretical 
government for the sake of some supposed advantage to the 
Romish see. Who can imagine, looking to the world’s history, 
that the pledges would be kept, that the safeguards would be 
found sufficient? Rome woul respect them just as long as it 
suited her purpose to do so, and no longer. Her view of the true 
relative positions of the civil and clerical powers has not changed 
since the days of Hildebrand ; and, on occasion, the Irish pre- 
lates would, as a matter of course, shake off what they would 
consider fetters unfairly fastened on them, and would strive to 
put themselves at the head of affairs. Bond fide endowment, 
coupled with no matter what conditions and limitations, would 
be certain to lead to this; and state-pay without endowment 
the Romish priests with one voice say they will not accept. 
Of the Romish laity we have said nothing, for far too little is 
heard of their wishes. From Mr Whitty’s pamphlet, and from 
the personal observation of those who know Ireland well, we 
are convinced that even in Ireland, there is an anti-Ultramon- 
tane party, strong, not indeed in numbers, but in intelligence ; 
voiceless, except when it speaks occasionally in a newspaper 
paragraph (as, recently, in that notable passage in the Cork 
Reporter, which pointed out how papal interference in Ireland 
has always brought misery) ; anxious, too, for secular educa- 
tion, but kept in the background by reason of that absence of 
anything like a calm tribunal of public opinion, which prevents 
moderate men from getting a hearing in Ireland. No wonder 
this party is weaker in Ireland than in other popish countries. 
For there, as we have elsewhere shewn, love of country, and 
hatred of gospel truth, have been bound up together through 
England’s sad and sinful mismanagement. If, as we know, 
men like the Abbe Michon, anxious to save popery by 
thoroughly reforming it, are in a very small minority even in 
France, how should we expect to find them numerous in 
Ireland? Yet, few as they are, it would be sad to sacri- 
fice these men, the hope of Ireland’s religious future, to Dr 
Cullen and his coadjutors. To endow popery, above all, now 
that extreme views are in the ascendant, would be just to de- 
liver up all men of broad and enlightened views, bound hand 
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and foot, into the grasp of the Ultramontanes. It would 
be to sacrifice the rising generation, and to condemn them to 
a narrower creed than that of their fathers. And this would 
not only be done by the direct endowment of popery, but by 
the appropriation of the Church revenues to educational pur- 
poses, unless care was taken that education should be really 
secular. And the loss to the United Kingdom from such a 
change would be immense. A thoroughly Ultramontane Ire- 
land would be at least as troublesome as an Ireland full of 
Fenians. We should at once be bound to a certain line of 
foreign policy, our daring to depart from which would be the 
signal for a crusade, like that which all who look into the 
Romanist newspapers know that Rome is carrying on, un- 
scrupulously and just as if patriotism was a mere word with no 
idea to correspond to it, against the kingdom of Italy. For 
this reason, we cannot vote for the endowment of popery. Dis- 
endow the establishment, wholly if you please, trusting to 
the voluntary system, which should answer here if anywhere, 
seeing that the Protestants of the establishment include the 
great bulk of the rich proprietors ; trusting, too, to help from 
England, which ought to support “the English Church in 
Ireland” on the same principle on which its Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts does so much in 
support of its Colonial churches. Or, if you will, reserve a por- 
tion of the revenues of the Establishment ; cut down the enor- 
mous wealth of the bishops and cathedral clergy ; redistribute 
what funds you reserve; carefully weed out anomalies ; let 
there be no more fat livings in which the only sign of Epis- 
copacy is a ruined gable-end, with perhaps a mullioned window, 
standing amid a shamefully ill-kept churchyard which the 
country people round still regard with special reverence. But 
whatever you do, be sure you employ every penny which you 
take from the Establishment for purely secular purposes. Now 
these, of course, are mainly education, public works, State 
countenance to manufactures, and (for those who are enthusi- 
asts about peasant proprietorship) government help, in the wa 
of loans from State beaks (such as Mr Bright would found, for 
the sake of the 540,000 tenants who, he says, would fain be 
proprietors), to tenants who are anxious to buy their holdings. 
Of these, Lord Russell tells us, we must not think of fixing 
on education, or we shall lose the Government grants already 
made for that object. We cannot see the force of this objec- 
tion. There is surely educational work enough in Ireland to 
call for both the present State allowance, and a portion of the 
revenues of the Establishment. At a recent meeting of the 
Presidents of the Queen’s Colleges, the contrast as to education 
between Ireland and Scotland was well pointed out. The col- 
leges fail,not solely from Ultramontane opposition, but also from 
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the want of any good intermediate schools. In the whole pro- 
vince of Connaught, said Dr M‘Cosh, are not 709 fairly-edu- 
cated boys, while twenty per cent. of the students at Edinburgh 
come up from parish schools, and the proportion is higher at 
our other universities. The few Irish endowed schools— 
those of James I. and Dr Erasmus Smith—have been grossl 
abused. We may find their masters advertising the fact that 
they take no foundationers—.e.,that they have wholly given up 
the purpose of their foundations ; and so the poorer Irishman, 
despite a national system admirable in many points as far as it 
goes, is far less educated than the Scot of the same social rank ; 
and this not from any carelessness about learning, for both 
nations share alike that honourable love of letters, which makes 
the cottier submit to any hardship for the sake of giving more 
learning to a boakish son, but solely for want of those op- 
portunities which among us are within everyone's reach. 
There are plenty of ways, then, of expending moneys, in found- 
ing one or more national universities* with bursaries and the 
like, and.in keeping up in almost every parish a good inter- 
mediate secular school, and here and there throughout the 
island a well-managed agricultural schooh In this way we 
should be getting rid of the great argument against disendow- 
ment—that in a country which suffers so much from absen- 
teeism, you remove those who in many parts are the only 
resident gentry, for it would replace the “civilisation of the 
State clergyman” by greater civilising forces, free from all 
association with injustice and foreign domination. Nor do we 
think special branches at all beneath the consideration of a 
Government really anxious to put Ireland into the same posi- 
tion as that which Scotland has so long held with reference to 
England. Few wish to preserve as spoken tongues the rem- 
nants of Gaelic speech ; but that is no reason why the volumin- 
ous and really valuable Irish literature should be left to the 
care of amateur professors, and to the advocacy of men like 
Mr Matthew Arnold. It is a reproach to the Government 
that so little has been done in this way,—most of that little 
having moreover been since undone,—that men like Eugene 
O’Curry, the last of a hereditary band of expositors, was suf- 
fered to struggle with crushing poverty through the greater 
part of a life which (had it been ‘made less hard) might have 
been so much more precious to us, who know not where to look 
for his successor. The Gaelic books named at the head of this 











* Surely not such an university as Lord Mayo proposes, and of which the 
Times (March 12) justly says, “ with its senate of none but Roman Catholic 
prelates, it resembles no institution not only in the United Kingdom, but even 
in the more advanced Romanist countries.” Such a foundation would indeed 
be a sad step backwards. 
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article,—few indeed,* considering the relative value of the litera- 
ture, compared with the Anglo-Saxon “ leechcrafts” and the 
twaddling monastic chronicles each borrowed from the other, — 
suffice to shew that there is plenty of work for more than one 
“ professor of Celtic.” That Brehon law, perhaps the first non- 
Roman code which was systematized in Europe, is in itself a 
deeply interesting study, throwing some unexpected light 
on early Celtic habits, and showing us moreover how it comes 
to pass that Irish notions about land-law are so irreconcilable 
with those of English statesmen. When we read the Brehon, 
we see that Whiteboyism, Molly Maguire, and many other 
forms of agrarian discontent, were simply rough protests 
against the injustice of land-tenure, as by English law 
established, and in favour of the native way of viewing the 
matter. Dr S. Ferguson, too, of the Irish Record Office, 
has lately been telling us that in this Senchus Mor, he 
finds traces which lead him to suspect that Celtic law lies at 
the bottom of that English common law, which is usually so 
unhesitatingly claimed as of purely Teutonic origin “ Read 
this Brehon law, and study it, ye statesmen (says M. d’Lasteyrie 
in a paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes) if you would under- 
stand aright the riddle of Irish character ; if you would be able 
to enter into the aspirations of a people so thoroughly distinct 
from you in their way of looking at things.” There is wisdom 
in this advice, and a chair of Celtic law and history would be 
just the thing to give our literary classes a general acquaintance 
with that branch of the national literature of which all of us, ex- 
cept a few enthusiasts, have hitherto been profoundly ignorant. 

As to public works, Lord Russell makes the same remark, that 
if Church revenues are used for them, existing Government 
grants will be lost. There is surely no need that it should be so, 
Ireland has been so long neglected (despite the large amount 
frittered away in jobs) that there is plenty of such work to 
swallow up all the funds ever likely to be available. Politicians 
who object to spend public money on great public works 
(like Mr Gladstone, who instances the failure of the Galway con- 
tract, and Earl Grey, who brings forward the fiasco of the Cale- 
donian Canal), fail to prove their point when they cometoa matter 
like arterial drainage or Shannon or Suck embankment. The 
state of this latter river is a disgrace to a civilised country. 
Works of this kind are less practicable without State help in 
Ireland than anywhere else, for the proprietors are still very 
generally embarrassed, the tenants will not bring out their 
money till they feel secure in their tenures, and there is no 
rich mercantile body to form companies and do the work, as 





* Two only, out of the whole of the Rolls Series: one in a special Irish 
series, of which more are promised. 
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similar works are being done in Lancashire and elsewhere. 
Besides, the genius of the people is in favour of State help. As 
in France, they get on much better when Government gives 
the initiative ; and, if we are to govern Ireland more satisfac- 
torily for the future, it might be as well to take the genius of 
the people a little into account. Former failures, former 
“jobs,” only teach us that great care is necessary in this 
matter of State aid. 

Besides, we owe Ireland a debt ; and one way, perhaps the 
readiest, of trying to pay it, is to give her fora time more than 
her share of army contracts, arsenals, dockyards, and the like, 
besides the help (of which we spoke) towards righting herself 
in her struggle with nature, and with her too abundant rain- 
supply. State countenance to manufacturers will, we fear, 
alarm the political economist. It is going back to the aban- 
doned principles of protection. Well, be it so: why not 
give up supply and demand, if a part of the empire seems 
to require artificial help? England can stand alone; Ire- 
land, as a manufacturing country, is in the position which 
England held some century and a half ago, when she was 
(be it remembered) the most fiercely protectionist power 
in Europe. How she “protected herself” against Ireland is 
(we suspect) known to but few.* Lord Dufferin exposes admir- 
ably “ England’s restrictive policy,” and points to Belfast as a 
sufficient answer to the charge that the Irish never succeed as 
manufacturers. “This is the only instance in which we have 
been allowed a chance of success. Surely it is but fair to 
argue from our success here that we should have done equally 
well in other parts, and in other industries, had it not been for 
the cruel way in which other industries were closed to us.” We 
recommend Lord Dufferin’s pamphlet to all who would learn 
the true history of the decay of Irish manufactures. Scotland 
felt a good deal of England’s repressive policy in the years 
immediately preceding the Union; it was happy for Scotland 
that she got the Union, and therewith political equality, before 
the break up of the clan system and the growth of modernism, 
before (that is) her efforts at trade and manufacture had begun 
to be seriously made. 

And now, in summing up, we must remind our readers 
that it is not our province to suggest remedies ; still, we cannot 
help drawing our own conclusions from the mass of facts and 
statements which have been for the last six months showered 
upon the public, and a good many of which we have striven to 
collect and arrange. As to the land, we think Lord Russell is 
right in arguing against agrarian schemes. Make (we would 





_ * As Mr Mill happily expresses it, in his speech of March 10, “ if Ireland 
is the sister island, she has certainly been always treated like a Cinderella.” 
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say) as little exceptional legislation as possible: some you owe 
to Ireland, as a set-off against the former exceptional legislation 
of which she was the victim; but we believe it best to leave 
things in great measure alone, only relieving the tenant at 
once, by giving compensation for unexhausted improvement, 
and by encouraging leases, from a competition which must 
always be fierce in an agricultural country. In a late debate 
in the House of Lords, the Earl of Clanricarde said that all 
through the west the rent had never been collected so easily 
as during the past year, while the law lords and Lord Kim- 
berley enlarged on the legal and economical difficulties of any 
sweeping change. -It is very generally felt that, although there 
is a great deal to say for Mr Mill’s petite culture, it would be 
better to give Ireland a turn of tranquillity first, to try the 
effect of a short term of quiet, like that between Smith O’Brien’s 
attempt and this Fenian outbreak. If, during the next twenty 
years, the country improves at anything like the rate of improve- 
ment during that period, it will have attained a condition in 
which it will be independent of remedies, heroic or otherwise. 
If, on the other hand, its state is still unsatisfactory, any- 
how our little troubles with the United States will be settled 
before then, and in legislating for Ireland we shall not be 
suspected of at all yielding to pressure from without. We 
are not averse to exceptional legislation in exceptional cases : 
we think many things ought to be done for Ireland which are 
quite against the principles of supply and demand ; but we 
have very little faith in schemes for free trade in land, we 
have watched the working of the Encumbered Estates Act, 
and we do not think it all necessarily follows that a new pur- 
chaser will be a kinder or a more improving landlord. The 
great Martin property in Connemara has been left by the Law 
Life Company almost wholly unimproved: after a little work 
at the outset, they have not only done nothing themselves, but 
have resisted every attempt at joint action, opposing the Ough- 
terard Railway, the Lough Corrib Canal, &c. Mr Maguire, too, 
gives a case in point. It was “a fine Catholic gentleman with 
an old Galway name,” who, newly coming into some land, had 
turned off the most hardly-used of all the families, whose com- 
plaints Mr Maguire listened to in the backwoods. So long, in 
short, as the modern theory of land is pretty generally accepted, 
so long will land be considered “ property,” and will be treated 
like other investments. And hence, whoever may be landlord, 
there will be occasional hardships in the tenancy, which the 
most paternal government cannot do more than mitigate. Those 
who think Mr Mill’s case so clear that nothing is to be said on 
the other side, we advise to read M. About’s Le Progrés, and 
the Scenes from French Clerical Life by Ferdinand Fabre. In 
both they will see how large a minority of peasant proprietors 
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get indebted to such an extent, as to leave the money-lenders 
virtual owners. If men could go back to the old clan system 
of constant redivision, according to the needs of the little com- 
munity, or if Christianity had become practically the rule of 
everyday life, so that land-owners looked on themselves as 
stewards, then there would be room for Utopian theories, or 
rather, they would be needless, because practice itself would 
be Utopian. 

In a theological review we might reasonably go up very high 
into the question about the nature of trusts, and inquire, why 
and wherein the possession of land differs from all other trusts ? 
but we have endeavoured throughout to tie the discussion 
down to social and economical issues, and to ask, not what is 
abstractedly the highest right, but which will do most good of 
the plans which are feasible under existing circumstances ? 

So, again, on the Church question, we have no wish to pre- 
scribe impossibilities. We cannot acquiesce in the endowment 
of Popery, or (which would soon come to the same thing) of 
education controlled by the Popish priesthood. Neither can 
we help feeling that the Protestant Establishment in its pre- 
sent form is a just ground of offence. Wrong in its beginning, 
it has been wrong throughout ; it deserted its trust, and could 
not now complain if its candlestick were to be wholly taken 
out of its place. This will not be: the English Church in 
Ireland will still be maintained, not as Lords Ellenborough and 
Hardwicke (clinging to the bad old phrase) called it the other 
day, as “ our advanced garrison ” in Ireland, but as a witness for 
the truth amid Popish darkness,—not as part and parcel of that 
“ascendancy” which has done such measureless evil, but as a re- 
minder of the good old days when (even on M. de Montalembert’s 
showing) the Patrician and Columban faith was so widely dif- 
ferent indeed from nineteenth-century Romanism. We have 
no desire to be uncharitable ; but, looking to European history 
as a whole, we cannot deny that Popery has been (what every 
Protestant would feel a priori that a religion of lies must be) 
a hindrance to those countries which have adopted it. Popery 
is the proximate cause of a good deal of Ireland’s backward- 
ness. If the priests have done much, as we believe they have, 
to keep alive a noble spirit among the peasantry, to prevent 
them from falling into the mental degradation which in some 
counties marks the English labourer, they have done this not 
as priests, but, in spite of their being teachers of error, as the 
only educated class, the only men whom the ——_ in many 
places had to look up to. Soggarth aroon would not have been 
less dear, and would certainly have been more valuable as a 
friend and counsellor, had he taught gospel truth about the 
highest things. And of all the reasons which Ireland has for 
hating England’s rule, none is so reasonable as that drawn 
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from the fact that England rivetted the chains of Popery round 
necks which would else have surely shaken them off. This is the 
most grievous wrong which England did to Ireland,—that, as 
if of deliberate purpose, she made Protestantism (at the time 
when minds were open and hearts were stirring, in Ireland as 
elsewhere, with the breath of young truth which was moving all 
Europe) utterly unacceptable, nay hateful, to Irishmen, and 
wrought in the Irish mind such a confusion of ideas, that Popery 
(of all religions the most unnational, the most destructive of 
true national sentiment) has actually got to be regarded as the 
national faith. 

Why this conduct on the part of Elizabeth and her coun- 
sellors? Had they, with that Machiavelian craft, which rendered 
them so powerful for evil, insight enough to see that a Popish 
Ireland would be far more easily held down by England than 
an Ireland which the truth had made free? Certain it is, that 
to any really national Irish movement Rome has always been 
felt to be a hindrance rather thana help. Philip II. sacrificed 
Treland, and the English Catholics as well, to his jealousy of 
France. The Pope would not transfer Ireland (of which he 
claimed the disposal) to Spain, for he hoped to get it for Mary 
Queen of Scots. Neither of them had the slightest care for 
Irish nationality ; their sole aim was to secure the island to 
the Popish cause. The way in which Philip countenanced 
that miserable adventurer Stukeley (really a spy in Sydney’s 

y), whom he recognised as “ Duke of Ireland,” is a proof of 

is utter disregard of Ireland’s true interests. O'Donnel 
might break his heart at Rome, O’Neil might plead in vain for 
the help so often promised, but a creature like Stukeley, who 
was a Papist only, and not a national chief, carried the day at 
the court of the Escurial before them both. So, later, when 
Ormond’s action for Charles I. assumed national proportions, 
the first thing the Earl of Clanricarde and the confederates did 
was to drive out Rinuccini, the legate, as a necessary preli- 
minary towards making a bona fide stand. This is the great 
reason why Fenianism seems to us more dangerous than it 
would otherwise be. It has been steadily opposed by even the 
most anti-English of the priests, and will certainly not be given 
up because a change in ultramontane tactics may transform 
the negative loyalty of men like Dr Cullen into hearty co- 
operation with Government. But while there is present danger 
in this, there is hope for the future. Protestantism has not 
hitherto had a fair chance in Ireland. At the first, instead of 
a John Knox, it had men like Brown and Loftus to “ establish” 
it. It was established by force of arms, by legal ordinance, 
just as the Stuarts strove to set up Episcopacy in Scotland, by 
every means, in fact, except the preaching of the Word in a 
tongue understanded of the people. Fenianism has given a 
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great blow to priestly influence; surely we may hope that, 
when the offence of the Establishment is removed, Irishmen 
will be led to compare the truth which has been kept from 
them with the error in which they have been trained up. 
Then, assuredly, a change will come. We do not mean that 
Ireland will ever become Presbyterian or Anglican,—certainly 
not the latter. The church, so many of whose prelates have been 
men like Narcissus Marsh, “the beauty of holiness,” and like 
Agar, the dabbler in leases, can never commend itself to those 
who know anything of their country’s history ; but we do think 
that, in God’s providence, its people will be led to develope for 
themselves a form of Christianity free from all vital error, as 
national as was the Gallican Church in its best days, and far 
ay in creed. This is what the best educated of the Romish 
aity are aspiring after; they are, unhappily, far too silent a 
body (except some letters in the Southern Reporter, and Mr 
Whitty’s pamphlet on education, we have not met any printed 
expression of their views), but the impending downfall of the 
temporal power will open the way for national churches, more 
or less reformed. The certainty of this accounts for the tena- 
city, so puzzling to High-Church Anglicans, with which the 
Romanists cling to the idea of a pope-king. Moreover, in 
America, if the Synod of Baltimore means anything, there is 
(despite Mr Maguire’s assertions to the contrary) a perceptible 
loosening of the shackles of popery, which may, with God’s 
help, lead to complete freedom. 

bf the material evils which spring from popery, nobody who 
has had much to do with Irish people can doubt. That very 
unsatisfactory form of fatalism which destroys efforts is directly 
due to a creed which assures its votaries that they alone of all 
human beings are sure of God’s final rewards. Often, when 
urging on Irish labourers the duty of economy, of care for their 
children’s future, &c., we have been met with the reply, “ Sure, 
and it matters little what happens to any of us here ; we have 
the faith, and we’ll be all right hereafter!” It is the feeling 
of the Italian lazzaroni, of the Spaniard who is content to live 
poor in the garden of Europe. It was the feeling of the French 
peasant before the Revolution shattered the power of the priest- 
hood, and broke thespell which hadkeptthat greatnation in such 
a backward state. Smiles’s Huguenots bas lately reminded us 
of a good deal which most writers, in this falsely “literal” age, 
are fond of putting out of sight ; and any one who wishes to get 
fresh evidence on this point should look through Les Paysns, the 
last of the Erckmann-Chatrain famous series of novels. He will 
there see how mendicancy, idleness, and degradation of all kinds 
were in old France the immediate fruit of “the teaching of the 
church.” A book published last summer, called “Irish Homesand 
Irish Hearts,” written by an English pervert in order to glorify 
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Irish Romanism, gives a glowing account of what it calls “that 
marvellous network of religious institutions spread over the land, 
and those surpassing deeds of charity which, in reality, form a 
powerful element in Irish life.” The writer does not tell us at 
what a sacrifice of material progress all these nunneries, and 
brotherhoods, and the like are kept up. The loss is two- 
fold. Energetic members of the middle class—Ireland’s great- 
est want—are withdrawn wholesale from the world’s work, and 
money, too, is locked up to an extent which the author’s figures 
shew to be very considerable. But enough on a point which 
none except Romanists and a few doctrinaire liberals will con- 
test. We have already asked the question, why is the High- 
lander so thoroughly different from his first cousin in the sister 
island? Whatever effect independence, a native aristocracy, 
the absence of aggravating and offensive strangers, &c., may 
have had in elevating the Highlander, it is certain that religion 
is mainly answerable for the difference between the two.* 
Hence, in any appropriation of the funds of the Establish- 
ment to educational purposes, it will be necessary to strictly 
guard against priestly interference. Mr Mill is quite right in 
calling the establishment of a Catholic University “a sacrificing 
the best thing in Ireland (education), in order to save the 
worst (the Establishment).” Such an university would be a 
gross anachronism ; and, to escape it, we would devote the 
money (not so large as some of us think, when necessary 
claims have been met) to the encouragement of Irish manu- 
factures, the carrying on of public works, the promotion 
of those many objects which, in a poor country, our nursery 
for soldiers (let us remember), as well as our cattle-farm, can 
never fail to present themselves. We do not think that the 
grand question between free-trade and protection need be 
brought forward, when it is proposed to give Government help 
to Irish manufactures. Here is the case of a country beaten 
out of the field by exceptional legislation, and therefore having 
a prior claim for exceptional measures in the other direction. 
Irish manufactures were deliberately crushed in the days when 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce was ready to impeach 
Pitt for wishing to establish something like trade equality. 
Irish manufactures must be dealt with now as Colbert dealt 
with those of France. The fallacy that you cannot create a 
manufacture has been exposed, often and often, by Sir A. 
Alison and others. Keep up a good supply, and a demand is sure 
to arise. England having protected her own manufactures up 
to greatness, now kicks down the ladder, and cries out for free- 
trade everywhere and in all things. _ It would rather be her 





* See “Observations on the Character, Customs, &c. of the Irish.” By 


Daniel Dewar. 1812. A very interesting work, deserving to be re-edited, 
with additions up to the present time. 
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wisdom, in dealing with Ireland, to prop up the sister country 
for a while till she shall, so to speak, have “found her manu- 
facturing legs.” Of course,inany attempts to organise Irish manu- 
factures, a great deal may be done, and ought to be done, by the 
Irish people. It is partly becausethere is no Irish people, because 
popery and the “dominant caste” between them have substituted 
for an united nation a mass of discordant fragments, that Irish 
manufactures have been so poorly developed. The nonsense 
which is written about the want of coal and iron can only de- 
ceive those who know nothing of the proportion which the 
price of those substances bears to the price of labour,—always 
so cheap in Ireland. It is absurd to pretend that anywhere in 
Connemara, for instance, where water-power is abundant, the 
extra cost of freight of raw material would at all counterbalance 
the saving in wages. Why cotton-mills should succeed in Lan- 
cashire and Lanarkshire, and should not be even attempted in 
Galway, is explicable enough when we look at past circum- 
stances, but does not depend on any inherent fitness in the one 
place, or unsuitability in the other. Galway is nearer the 
cotton, if Manchester is nearer the coal. But, as we said, Irish 
factions have allowed their manufactures te droop, while they 
were struggling each in its own petty quarrel. If the Govern- 
ment may with advantage use Irish frieze more extensively in 
clothing our soldiers, surely the priests might shew their pa- 
triotism by determining to wear nothing but home-made broad- 
cloth. This would at once give an impetus to production. 
Unhappily, agitators, lay and clerical, have always been fonder 
of urging grand Utopian schemes than of contenting themselves 
with the humbler, but more useful, work of encouraging native 
industry ; while the mass of the nation, taking its tone from 
“ fashionable” (7.e., Anglo-Irish) society, has always gone to Eng- 
land for everything importable,—necessaries as well as luxuries. 
The very products of Irish farms are often sold under English 
names, because “the quality,” moved by a spirit which a 
Scotchman must find it hard to understand, think everything 
English must be, as a matter of course, better than what their 
own country produces. Their own country! Who does not 
know how persistently the later English settlers refused, and 
still refuse, to identify themselves with the native. “I’m a 
Tipperary girl, if you please, but I’m not an Irishwoman,” 
said to us, this very year, a young lady whose grandfather was 
English, her grandmother Scotch. On their nationality she 
relied for exemption from “the Irishry.” Because there are, 
and have been, so many like her, therefore, not only are the 
Irish manufactures behindhand, but the Irish nationality 
is left for Dublin shop-boys and Limerick roughs to drag 
through the mire of Fenianism. To any Irish gentleman who 
really loves his country, and desires to see her freed from pre- 
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sent evils, we would say: “ Be national. You talk glibly about 
the best thing for Ireland being to take her place along with 
Kent or Cornwall. It is a grave question whether that would 
be the best thing; but, whether or not, neither you nor any 
man can compass such a result. Here is the crave for nation- 
ality ; if the better part of the nation join in satisfying it, it will 
be satisfied decently, as it has been in Scotland. If they stand 
aloof, the mob will very naturally run into strange vagaries. 
But whether guided or left to themselves, the Irish will have 
that nationality which is the heritage of every distinct people, 
and of which, at this age of the world, no wise government 
will attempt to deprive them.” 

But, though Irish help is essential to the success of Irish manu- 
factures, there is one direction in which government help is sorely 
needed, and in which nothing but government help can be of any 
real service. Arterial drainage is the great want of Ireland ; 
no thorough draining can be done till it is accomplished ; the 
landlords will never combine in such a work ; indeed, with the 
best intentions, they could hardly compass that unity of plan 
which is essential for every great artery. There is no reason 
why the work should not be begun at once, for the government 
surveys and valuation afford just the data that are wanted. 
The work would pay; it would raise wages, which still in 
winter do not range, except near the great towns, above Is. a 
day, so that a man must (at present prices) work two days to 
get one day’s food for himself and wife and four children ; it 
would, moreover, be necessarily supplemented with embankment 
works along rivers, which, like the Suck, are (as has often been 
said) “a disgrace to any civilised country,” with canal works, &c. 
Here is a ready way of spending all the church moneys which 
are likely to come in for a long time. The greater portion of 
them might be funded, and the interest applied both to keep up 
the works and to pay off loans for construction which should at 
once be made out of the imperial treasury. In this way a positive 
work would be done far superior toany of the Utopian schemes 
of those who, with the best intentions, would make Ireland a 
corpus vile for social experiments. In this way too the great 
mass of the people, who desire nothing better than to live in 
quiet and security, would see that government was at last de- 
termined to do, and not merely to talk. They would get just 
that “initiative” which the Celtic nature is said to want ; and 
there would be some chance of that consummation being 
realised, of which Lord Russell speaks thus in his closing para- 

raph :— 

a The English have the most perseverance, the Scotch the 
most sense, the Irish the most generosity. But all these 
nations, speaking one language, living in two islands closely 
connected, governed by a mixed race of Norman, Saxon, and 
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Celt, are destined to form, as they have formed, through dangers, 
convulsions, and disasters, a community—or, if you will, an 
empire, distinguished by its high spirit, its freedom, and its 
civilization. Let us only add Hibernia Pacata to our victories 
of peace, and the future may exceed the past.” 

We are glad to believe that Hibernia Pacata may be the 
triumph of a government with Mr Disraeli at its head. That 
statesman has only so to “ educate his party” that they shall 
realise the crying injustice of the Establishment, the exceptional 
need, in a purely agricultural country, of protection to the 
tenant, and the claim of Ireland on Government-support to 
counterbalance the unfair treatment which she received in past 
times. Let these three ideas be impressed on Parliament, and 
let it also feel the need of acting at once, and all will yet be well. 

There is no excuse for inaction. The British people is 
thoroughly moved. Never has so much been written on any 
subject, in so short a time, as on this Irish topic since Fenian- 
ism broke out in an aggravated form. Amid much wild talk, 
much light must also have been thrown upon questions of which 
even educated Englishmen have hitherto been content to be 
singularly ignorant. We, to whom Irish matters have been 
familiar from boyhood, have been constantly astonished to find 
how little information very many men of intelligence and cul- 
ture have upon them. As Mr W. Arnold says of Celtic litera- 
ture, Irish history, Irish antiquities, everything lrish, except 
the common misleading talk of newspapers, has hitherto been 
for most Englishmen as though it was not. For this ignorance 
no one can in future plead want of information ; enough has 
been said on every point to enable all to form a judgment who 
possess in any degree the judicial faculty. 

Our own object has been rather to state facts than to draw 
inferences. We had intended to enter at some length into the 
history and ‘antiquities of Ireland, and to discuss the character 
of its people, and its climatic and geographical peculiarities. 
These points we hope to return to in another paper. Mr Mill, Mr 
Goldwin Smith, and Earl Russell have, for the present, kept 
us to graver topics. Gravest of all the points which we have 
mooted is the case of the Established Church, which we hope 
the present Parliament will not hesitate to deal with. We 
have already said that the Church of England in Ireland 
should (in our view) be to a great extent maintained by English 
money; it is not in any sense a national church. This 
would, of course, involve a great change in arrangements ; the 
“ Trish Church ” (as it calls itself) would soon grow a good deal 
like the Episcopal Church in Scotland. We should no longer 
have the anomaly of which Mr Godkin complains, of Arch- 
bishop Trench receiving £6000 a year, while Cardinal Cullen 
has to live on voluntary contributions. And when the govern- 
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ment had given this earnest of an intention to deal thoroughly 
with Irish grievances, minds would become calmer and better 
fitted to consider the more vexed and intricate, though less 
important, question of the iand-tenure. 

And if Fenianism shall lead us at last to do away with 
Treland’s capital grievances, we may well say with Mr Glad- 
stone, “These painful and horrible manifestations may perhaps 
in the merciful designs of providence—without in the slightest 
degree acquitting the authors of responsibility—have been in- 
tended to invite this nation to greater search of its own heart 
and spirit and conscience, with reference to the condition of 
Ireland, and the legislation affecting that country.” And 
such legislation would surely be met by Ireland in a kindly 
spirit. For, though there is much discontent and some dis- 
affection in Ireland, Lord Mayo is right in reminding us that 
“there is a very numerous class in the country as patriotic 
and as attached to our institutions as any class of men in the 
world. Their faces are not turned to the West ; they believe 
that the best hopes of Ireland are mixed up with the British 
constitution ; they desire that their sons should be as they 
and their fathers have been, sharers in your greatness, your 
glories, and your freedom ; and their best hope for their coun- 
try is, that the day is not far distant when, not by legislative 
coercion, but by a more beneficent course on the part of the 
Government, the whole mass of the country may be brought 
to acknowledge, and, in acknowledging, to appreciate, the 
kindly blessings which a free constitution affords to a loyal 
and united people.” Surely these words of Lord Mayo are a 
pledge that Government does not mean to rest satisfied with 
the policy of procrastination, and that it will not leave to Mr 
Bright and Mr Gladstone the work of pacifying Ireland. 

Since this paper was written, “ An Ulster Presbyterian ” has 
been publishing a series of letters in the Daily News. The 
last of these, which appeared on March 13, so thoroughly con- 
firms what we have said in p. 398, about the absolute need of 
security to the tenant, that we must quote a paragraph from 
the letter itself. No doubt Ireland needs “ patience, not legis- 
lative panaceas ;” and Lord Mayo is perhaps justified in seek- 
ing by a Commission to “secure a solid basis for any future 
legislation before he brings in a land law;” but still a purely 
agricultural country requires un-English remedies, and the 
following very emphatic words—all the more emphatic because 
so temperately expressed—show the feeling in reference to land 
laws among the men of the north, who (be it remembered) have, 
despite tenant-right, a good deal to complain of, when the 
agent sends round a valuator every fourth year to raise their 
rent, and so makes their famous “custom ”—the true child of 
that Scotch feeling which protests against “lairds sae sair on 
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ear, wha set ane mailin to anither”—a mere mockery. The 
Ister Presbyterian says :— 


‘* Any measure, to be of the slightest use, should, in the first place, 
give the tenant the full value for all unexhausted improvements made 
in the last thirty or thirty-five years. It should enable the tenant to 
make improvements in the future, and should provide that all improve- 
ments should be paid for either in money, or by a lease of proportion- 
ate length and value. 

ok 


% * * * 


‘* It is a sad comment upon English land-laws that if, in any part 
of Ireland, there is a town distinguished for energy and enterprise, it 
will be found on inquiry that the landlord is a pauper, who has been 
forced to give perpetuities. But there is no reason why Ireland should 
be impoverished generally to keep the landlord rich, or why the 
landlords should be destroyed that the people may go free. Surely 
it is not a hopeless task to reconcile the interests of class with class. 
If it be too hard for the Parliament of England, it will assuredly some 
day be taken up by some other body. Suppose for a moment that, 
remembering how Canada thirty years ago was pacified by a settlement 
of their land and Church questions, it was decided that Ireland should 
be allowed to join the present confederation of our North American 
colonies, does not every man know that the measures I have suggested 
would be adopted in a more stringent form, and that the result would 
be within a generation, the contentment of the people, and the growth 
of a loyal feeling towards the English crown? And can we not make 
the experiment for ourselves? Can we not try the effects of a little 
wisdom and a little justice—and justice is only wisdom in action— 


and seek the happiness of a nation by giving it the opportunity of im- 
provement ?”’ 


VIL—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861, to which are prefized and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours 
in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by 
Arthur Helps. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1868. 


The Queen of England—to give this distinguished Lady her 
proudest title—has already invited her people into her confidence, and 
thrown herself upon their honest sympathy. She now admits them 
to a further intimacy, and anticipates, not unwisely in these rapid- 
moving times, the favourable verdict of posterity. All that we and 
others have said in praise of her estimable character, as partially re- 
vealed in the ‘‘ Early Years of the Prince Consort,”’ receives confirma- 
tion from this private ‘‘ Journal.” Making every allowance for idle 
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curiosity, we venture to think that the finer characteristics of these 
royal revelations, must have met with corresponding moral properties 
in the people who so largely appreciatethem. The art of photography 
has already brought faithful portraits of this widowed Queen to every 
‘“‘album” in her kingdom ; and a no less truthful conception of her per- 
sonal and domestic qualities as now present in the heads and hearts 
of her subjects. These subjects, although nothing doubting of their 
human kinship with royalty, are very naturally gratified by the now 
tangible verity that there are also hearts and homes in the palace, 
equal to the best and purest of their familiar hearths. Whilst others, 
not her subjects, who are apt to believe that royalty is as effete as 
chivalry or feudalism, incontinently admit that in the person of Queen 
Victoria it has yielded a flower of rare beauty in these latter days. 
These modest ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal,” it is true, are not at all 
conventionally noble, that is in outward aspect, so far as pomp and 
circumstance and courtly bravery go to make up the ensemble of regal 
nobility. They, with their Queenly author, are noble, as all persons 
and things that are both good and great in themselves contain that 
dignity in the grand simplicity of truth. Neither, indeed, could a 
greater mistake be committed than to criticise this book at all, seeing 
that it has no literary pretensions whatever, although it might teach 
many writers a lesson in plain and unaffected force of style ; sincerity 
and artlessness constitute the charm of its manner. The book is 
simply to be accepted as a remarkably pleasant fact, full of the best of 
meanings. 

Understanding that the daily press has so largely reproduced this 
work, and that a popular edition is about to be issued at a nominal 
price, we need not sample it here; nor can we sum its contents with 
more accurate brevity than they are done in the title. Mr Helps has 
further so intimately apprehended the spirit of this ingenuous diary, 
as might have been expected from the refined and thoughtful author of 
‘¢ Friends in Council,” that there is nothing left for us to do but to 
borrow from his prefatory remarks. These, moreover, acquire addi- 
tional value from the circumstance of the editor’s convenient official 
position, as Clerk in Ordinary to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

After stating that the volume now published is merely “ such a re- 
cord of the impressions received by the Royal author in the course of 
her journeys, as might serve hereafter to recall to her own mind the 
scenes and circumstances which had been the source of so much 
pleasure,” he proceeds to observe, that it would not be becoming on 
his part to dwell largely upon its merits. ‘‘ He may, however,” he 
adds, ‘‘ allude to the picturesque descriptions of scenery in which the 
work abounds; to the simplicity of diction throughout it ; and to the 
perfect faithfulness of narration which is one of its chief characteris- 
tics ; for in every page the writer describes what she thinks and feels, 
rather than what she might be expected to think and feel.” Respect- 
ing the notes to the volume, which bear traces of recent writing, he 
remarks that ‘“ besides indicating that peculiar memory for persons, 
and that recognition of personal attachment, which have been very 
noticeable in our Sovereigns, they illustrate, in a striking manner the 
patriarchal feeling (if one may apply such a word as “ patriarchal” to 
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a lady) which is so strong in the present occupant of the throne. 
Perhaps there is no person in these realms who takes a more deep 
and abiding interest in the welfare of the household committed to his 
charge, than our gracious Queen does in hers, or who feels more 
keenly what are the reciprocal duties of masters and servants. Nor 
does any one wish more ardently than her Majesty that there should 
be no abrupt severance of class from class, but rather a gradual blend- 
ing together of all classes—caused by a full community of interests, a 
constant interchange of good offices, and a kindly respect felt and ex- 
pressed by each class to all its brethren in the great brotherhood that 
forms a nation.” Then towards the conclusion of his Preface, the 
editor refers to a feature in this gentle chronicle, upon which, how- 
ever, with the reticence of good taste, he does not bestow the detailed 
encomium, which doubtless he felt tempted to do ;—the aspect of 
the Court in these our times, as here incidentally disclosed. But we 
who are free to remark upon it, may not repress the opinion that, in 
the blameless lives of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, the moral 
standard of royalty has been pitched so high, that the worthy British 
subject is not at all likely to accept, with becoming patience, any de- 
gradation of it in the future. Without flattery to either, we make 
bold to say, that the splendid example of the throne is as much the 
reflection of contemporary English life, as it in turn may-be held to 
reflect the virtuous qualities of the present Court. We have not read 
history aright, if we erroneously draw a silent inference in support of 
our view from the annals of Court life byegone in those realms. 

One thing Mr Helps has not adverted to, by which we were much 
impressed in reading this ‘‘ Journal.” We refer to the wise liberality 
of spirit, unconsciously exhibited by the royal writer towards the 
different Church organisations in her empire. This display of catho- 
licity on the part of the nominal head of two sister Churches, has 
aroused the impotent wrath of some journals that we choose to desig- 
nate as the inconsiderate advocates of exclusive Anglicanism. The 
idea of the head of the English Church attending a Presbyterian 
parish church in Scotland—with which church, as it happens, 
the British Queen, in her state capacity, stands closely related— 
but more than all, the very idea of this amiable lady, so far for- 
getting her constitutional relation to the Church of England, as to 
suffer herself to be sensibly affected by the extempore utterance of a 
Scotch minister, is held to be a grave ecclesiastical offence. That the 
Presbyterian preacher is also a Chaplain to the Queen, is evidently 
of no account with the champions of Anglican conformity. In the 
presence of the imminent question of Church and State connection, 
which must be promptly settled, and probably not without violence, 
in the British isles, how inconceivably blind is such a paltry ebullition 
of temper. If it be uncharitable, however natural, to characterise 
this ignoble sentiment as both jealous and arrogant, we may at least 
inquire how far those who cherish it are prepared for the inevitable 
struggle. Certainly they are not endowed with the mere wisdom of 
the serpent, and as for the correlative quality typified in the dove, we 
need say nothing. Passing from them to the innocent subject of their 
censure, we would suggest that the Royal offender against the sole 
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divine order of English Episcopacy, may be excusable on the score of 
that necessity under which the ruling families of Europe renounce or 
adopt, matrimonally or otherwise, the variously prevalent nomencla- 
tures of Christian dogma, and theories as to the doing of things eccle- 
siastical ‘‘in decency and in order.” The very accident of such a 
situation, may have contributed not a little in this case towards the 
nourishing assimilation of all the purely spiritual elements in the 
Christian faith. 

Having said thus much, it may not be amiss to indicate the pas- 
sages in the ‘ Journal,” that have raised this ugly sectarian spirit. 
They are only three, as far so we can make out, and so short, that we 
shall give them in extenso :— 

** October 29, 1854.—We went to the kirk, as usual, at twelve 
o'clock. The service was performed by the Rev. Norman M‘Leod, of 
Glasgow, son of Dr M‘Leod, and anything finer I never heard. The 
sermon, entirely extempore, was quite admirable ; so simple and yet 
so eloquent, and so beautifully argued and put. The text was from 
the account of the coming of Nicodemus to Christ by night, St John, 
chapter 3. Mr M‘Leod showed in the sermon how we all tried to 
please self, and live for that, and in so doing found no rest. Christ 
had come not only to die for us, but to show us how we were to live. 
The second prayer was very touching ; his allusions to us were so 
simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘bless their children.’ It 
gave me a lump in my throat, as also when he prayed for ‘ the dying, 
the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ [The Crimean war 
was then in progress.} Every one came back delighted ; and how 
satisfactory it is to come back from church with such feelings! The 
servants and the Highlanders —all—were equally delighted.” 

‘*¢ October 14. 1855.—To kirk at twelve o'clock. The Rev. J. 
Caird, one of the most celebrated preachers in Scotland, performed the 
service, and electrified all present by a most admirable and beautiful 
sermon, which lasted nearly an hour, but which kept one’s attention 
rivetted. The text was from the twelfth chapter of Romans and the 
eleventh verse. ‘ Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit ; serving 
the Lord.’ He explained in the most beautiful and simple manner 
what real religion is; how it ought to pervade every action of our 
lives ; not a thing only for Sundays, or for our closet ; not a thing to 
drive us from the world ; not ‘ a perpetual moping over good books,’ 
but ‘ being and doing good ;’ letting everything be done in a Chris- 
tian spirit. It was as fine as Mr M‘Leod’s sermon last year, and sent 
us home much edified.”’ 

The third count in the indictment is from the Irish tour of 1849, 
and the entry on which it is based is dated from Dublin :— 

“‘ Tuesday, August 7.—From here [the Bank] we drove to the 
Model School, where we were received by the Archbishop of Dublin 
[Whately] and the Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray (a fine 
venerable-looking old man of eighty), and the other gentlemen con- 
nected with the school. We saw the Infant, the Girl’s, and the 
Boy's schools. Children of all creeds are admitted, and their different 
doctrines are taught separately, if the parents wish it; but the only 
teaching enforced is that of the gospel truths, and love, and charity. 
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This is truly Christian, and ought to be the case everywhere. From 
here we visited Trinity College, the Irish University, which is not con- 
ducted upon so liberal a system.”’ 

We may remark, in closing our brief notice of this ‘“‘ Journal,”’ that, 
in addition to such matters as already touched upon, it contains gra- 
phic memoranda of excursions made in company with the late Prince, 
and of the healthy delight which they brought; expressions of grate- 
ful acknowledgment for the friendly civilities of those with whom the 
tourists were associated ; bursts of generous emotion inspired by the 
beauties of external nature, and by the peace of a happy domestic 
life ; sentiments of loving solicitude for the welfare of her immediate 
dependents, as well as of her subjects, and of patriotic sympathy in 
such national events as the death of the Duke of Wellington and the 
downfall of Sebastopol. There are also several very effective sketches 
by the royal hand, which are above mere amateur art. One in parti- 
cular, of a dead stag ‘‘ killed by Albert,” ‘‘ scratched ona bit of paper 
that Macdonald had in his pocket, which I put on a stone, while 
Albert and Vicky, with the otbers, built a little cairn to mark the 
spot.”” And there are, furthermore, certain literary allusions indicative 
of no ordinary sensibility and culture. The beautiful quotation from 
Clough’s ‘‘ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” made when “ gazing and 
gazing on God’s glorious works,” it would be impertinent to call merely 
apropos, whilst the elevating lines from the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
are so touchingly apposite, as coming from the royal widow, that 
we must even rehearse them anew :— 

“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
Still as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams are left ; 
And thus I love thee better still, 
Even in extremity of ill.” 


Latous. 


Spiritual Wives. By W. Hepwortn Drxon. 2 Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett, London. 1868. 


This is exactly such a performance as we should have looked for 
from the author of ‘“‘ New America,” and personal remark being in- 
vited by a “ portrait of the author,”—as if the obtrusive egotism of 
the book were not enough,—we are free to observe a finely-suggested 
fitness between this literary mess and its composer. Last July we 
noticed the author’s distasteful fricassee of American travel, garnished 
with smart vulgarity and self-conceit, at greater length than it de- 
served. We are in no danger of a similar indiscretion with these 
volumes, for we reckon our pages almost polluted by a reference to 
them. Indeed, we should not have adverted to this offensive publi- 
cation, did we not see that a ‘‘ third edition” was ‘‘ now ready,” and 
had not our indignation been aroused by the citation of certain 
“opinions of the press” in the publishers’ advertisements. When 
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the unwary public observes the name of a respectable journal adduced 
in certification of the merit and value of a book, it naturally attaches 
some weight to the judgment so avouched. That qualifying passages 
are excised, or adverse criticism ignored, is no more suspected than 
the frequently questionable origin of the puff. Thus were we, in 
comparative innocence, led to believe that this was ‘‘the most re- 
markable book of the season,—a book which all thoughtful men 
would read with absorbed interest, and which would scarcely startle 
more readers than it would charm’—(Leader). We were also 
informed, upon no slight authorities, ‘‘ that Mr Dixon had treated 
his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual graphic 
manner’’—(Hxaminer) ; that “the style of the work was charming, 
the author’s best,””—(Globe)—-[this we do not dispute]—*‘ a lithe 
and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive 
literary forms, enabling Mr Dixon to make his subject at once inter- 
esting and attractive ’’—London Review). ‘‘ The tone of the com- 
position,” we read again, “is refined and pure to a degree,—not a 
coarse line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.” A 
bolder critic made us ashamed of our ignorance of the fact (?) that 
‘* public curiosity was thoroughly awakened on the subject of spiritual 
wives,’ although, with amiable consideration, he acquainted us that 
‘« these two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and 
pictorial of styles, would tell us all that we needed to know about them” 
—(Morning Star). It was further added, ‘‘almost superfluously,”’ that 
‘the moral of the book, from first to last, was just what one might 
have expected from a cultivated and high-principled English author.” 

How heartily we wish that some honourable journal, impatient of 
book-making and book-selling tricks, would expose the system—for 
such we believe it to be—of the literary claque. In these days, it 
has unfortunately befallen, that authorship has become a trade, and it 
would appear that it is no more exempt than other commerce or industry 
either from the ‘‘ shop-keeping canker,” or from the evils of ‘* union- 
ism.’’ Commending this question to such capable moralists as, we 
are glad to think, the British press can boast, we shall neither stay to 
criticise the critics we have quoted, nor, having regard to the finer 
sensibilities of our readers, shall we be inordinately careful to justify 
ourselves in affirming a different and entirely adverse judgment re- 
specting the subject of these encomiums.* In extenuation, however, 
of what we hold to be the offence of these ‘‘ book-tasters,” we 
shall give them the benefit of the doubt that, likely enough, their glib 
vocabulary may have been brought into play through the mere 
mechanism of habit. 

We simply decline to misappropriate our space by attempting any- 
thing like a summary of this ill-conceived and worse-executed produc- 
tion ; and we even prefer to leave our condemnatory verdict open to 
challenge, rather than to excerpt passages in its support that are unfit 
for perusal. It may shortly be said, that the work is designed to be 





* The editor of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review is glad to learn 
that four of the most influential organs of English opinion—namely, the Times, 
Daily News, Pall Mali Gazette, and Spectator—have also given the work under 
notice their most unqualified condemnation. 
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popular,—‘‘ affording more entertainment,” says one admiring critic, 
“ than can be extracted from a score of romances’’—( Morning Post),— 
and that the subjects dealt with cannot possibly become popular save in 
abadsense. Their vulgar ad captandum exhibition would seem to shew 
that the author was aware of that fact. With a trim and smug com- 
placency, he speaks of ‘‘ dark iniquities ’’ as religions phenomena ; and 
he accepts in good faith the hypocritical disguises of their perpetrators. 
He has tricked out the leprosy of sin in a dress of tawdry finery, and 
he has mingled the evil odours of disease and corruption with an 
equally sickening perfumery of his own. Doubtless, there are states 
of insanity psychical as well as moral, and both may develope into 
social evils; but the one class, like the other,—if, indeed, there are 
two classes,—must be approached practically and wisely, with a re- 
luctance only conquered by a high sense of duty and personal capa- 
city, and with an unequivocal desire to read their lessons and to find 
a remedy. The vices of great cities differ chiefly in this from the 
baptized profligacy of Mr Dixon’s clients, that while these assume a 
cloak of religion, the actors in the others are content to be no better 
than they are called. Subjects of nameless infamy, like those here 
popularised,—though their importance is vastly over-rated in a so- 
called spiritual aspect,—are only open to a hard scientific treatment, 
almost surgical in effect, at the hands of a competent social economist. 
To vary the phrase, it may be admitted, that a dry statistical report 
of such enormities may be necessary to intelligent legislative repres- 
sion or police regulation. Here, in themselves, they are merely made 
the pander of the vilest pruriency ; and where too obviously repulsive 
in the nakedness of their deformity, an alluring euphemism of style 
serves the turn. The meretricious and glavering treatment which 
they receive in the work before us, places it in the category of those 
vicious publications against which the Pure Literature Society— 
quantum valeat—was supposed to organise a crusade. 

In thus briefly dismissing these ‘‘ handsome volumes,” it may be as 
well, perhaps, to glance at the flimsy materials of which they are com- 
posed. These naturally fall under three divisions, although ‘ this 
fascinating branch of the history of our Christian society” is served up 
in sixty-four abrupt and sensational chapters. The first of these 
divisions relates to a school of Pietism, at Koénigsberg, in East 
Prussia, which, in the last half century, became notorious, though not 
infamous, through a scandalous trial. Its chief interest in this ‘‘ most 
remarkable book of the season,” is, of course, in connection with the 
scandal, and is derived from a grossly indecent and judicially worth- 
less piece of evidence, that was prudently consigned to oblivion by the 
Supreme Court at Berlin. With an affectation of mystery, and on the 
frivolous pretext of ‘‘ serving the interests of truth,” this document is 
ostentatiously paraded in the original German. The second division 
details the accomplished author's visit to Prince’s Agapemone, in 
Somersetshire, and recounts the antecedents of its founder and his 
colleagues. The almost condoned blasphemy, the thinly veiled ob- 
scenity, and the utterly depraved sentiment of these chapters, may 
not, even in defence of our accusation, be suffered to blacken these 
pages. It may suffice to observe, that every dictate of moral pro- 
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priety, and all rules of literary taste, are here alike outraged by this 
‘‘ cultivated and high-principled English author.” These remarks 
are equally applicable to the third division of Mr Dixon’s melancholy 
compilation, which consists of scraps of correspondence from obscure 
cheats and fanatics,—with whom he fraternised in his ideal ‘‘ New 
America,’’—strang together on a thread of fustian philosophy. ‘‘ The 
moral of the book from first to last,” as designed to be read by his 
spiritual friends, is a virtual defence of the great doctrine of divorce, 
if not also of concubinage, ‘free love,” and communism,—a few 
qualifying expressions to the contrary notwithstanding. And it con- 
cludes with an implicit apology for spiritual marriage,—that is, the 
right of a legally-married husband to seek his ‘ celestial affinity” in 
his neighbour’s wife, and vice versa,—the higher right of wedding 
souls for eternity absolving from all contracts confessedly made for 
time. Texts of Scripture are irreverently and inexpertly handled in 
this argument, but the explicit assurance that ‘‘ in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage,” is shrewdly evaded, seeing that the 
converse proposition would relegate the institution of ‘spiritual 
mating ’’ to another and a profoundly lower sphere. Lactvs. 


Verses on Various Occasions. Burns, Oates, & Co., London. 1868. 


Dr John Henry Newman of Birmingham has just issued a new 
edition of his poems under the above title. His long familiar contri- 
butions to the ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica,” written above thirty years ago, 
and the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” written from ‘‘ The Oratory”’ in 
1865, constitute the staple of this collection. The times and places 
of writing are here for the first time appended to the several pieces : 
a bit of labelling too often neglected, and very necessary in this in- 
stance to assist readers in connecting them with their producing 
phases, as recorded in the ‘ Apologia.’ These chaste and chastened 
verses occupy, in fact, the relation of chorus to the life-drama of 
which Mr Charles Kingsley’s impulsive challenge was, mediately or 
immediately, the procuring cause. We know few more sadly instruc- 
tive autobiographies than those of the brothers Newman —the 
** Apologia” and the ‘ Phases of Faith”—each of them typical 
of much contemporary life, and both recalling the somewhat parallel 
lives of George Herbert and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. That of the 
milder Newman finds its complement and elucidation in the effort of 
his gentle Muse. It will not surprise the intelligent reader if we re- 
mark the striking resemblance to an ‘“‘ evangelical ” tone, which much 
of this sacred poesy presents, such a likeness having been formerly 
observed in some of the “‘ plain sermons.” We may hot here inquire 
into the cause, but curiously enough, it may be so far doctrinal ; for, 
among many conflicting tenets, there is yet some canonical agreement 
between Protestant and Catholic; and the individual soul may not, 
from all doctrines, gather equal strength. Notably with an early bias 
from the Protestant side, a preference may be evinced for the grander 
and simpler among them. We merely refer to the effect ; and in this 
reference we clearly own, that those compositions before us, which 
have generally the least commended themselves to our approbation, 
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are those in which the similarity we have remarked is least apparent. 
Many of them that almost reach a spiritual beauty, are marred by 
the intrusion of superstitious dogma; but others again, we must 
admit, owe an exquisite charm of phantasy to the sublimation of those 
very materials we hold to be doctrinally obnoxious. None of them 
entitle their author to the jealously restricted rank of poet, whilst, as 
verses, they are almost organically perfect. It is as vividly discover- 
ing the man himself, maturing in mellow repose and settled serenity 
from a long spiritual conflict, that we mainly estimate their worth. 
There is no dramatic flaunting of the outward ritualistic apparatus, to 
distract from the inner subjective character of this poetry of the soul. 
It is pervaded by a subdued undertone of piety and trustful resigna- 
tion; and although this placid confidence may rest on other bases 
than we approve, one cannot restrain sympathy with the mingled 
sweetness and fervour, which here find so delicate expression. It is 
in the mood, and in the mood alone, that we feel free to be at one 
with him. The references to the Virgin Mary, notwithstanding their 
beauty, are offensive to our ears, but we construe them with the 
author of ‘‘ Religio Medici ’—whilst others are directing their devo- 
tions to the handmaiden, offering ours to God, and rectifying the error 
of their prayers by rightly ordering our own. One or more perhaps 
of the earlier pieces—‘‘ Snap-dragon,” for example—may seem 
slightly Emersonian in conceit and structure, but the disciplined verse 
of Dr Newman, we need hardly say, is entirely free from any taint of 
that brusque intellectual Puritanism. Rather, we should say, it owes 
its peculiar charm to the religious restraint he has imposed upon him- 
self, whereby he has, after a fashion, weaned his spirit from the 
world, yielded it into a grateful captivity, and ‘‘ rhythmically drilled” 
himself into the calmness of quiet expectation. With David—whose 
‘‘doom of greatness” he tenderly contemplates—his heart is fixed, 
and he sings and gives praise. For like all the best devotional 
poetry there is here something more or less of the sublime spirit of 
the Hebrew Psalter. Let us not, however, urge an individual opinion 
in this place, when a few selections, such as we have room for, are 
more likely to convey a just impression. Those who are already 
familiar with these ‘‘ pious breathings of a devout soul,” will certainly 
not grudge the repetition, were it only for the sake of others to whom 
they may not be less acceptable. 

This, which was entitled ‘‘ Faith” in the ‘“ Lyra Apostolica,” and 
had these words prefixed—Unto the godly there ariseth up light in the 
darkness—is in the present edition called ‘The Pillar of the 
Cloud ” :— 

“ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 
“T was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 


I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
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I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


“ So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
“ At sea. June 16, 1833.” 


We shall not spoil these beautiful lines by idle comment of ours. 
In the two pieces immediately subjoined, however, we may remark 
the unity of strain, although there is an interval of thirty years between 
the writing :— 

“‘ Moses, the patriot fierce, became 
The meekest man on earth, 
To show us how love’s quickening flame 
Can give our souls new birth. 
“ Moses, the man of meekest heart, 
Lost Canaan by self-will, 
To show where grace has done its part 
How sin defiles us still. 
“ Thou who has taught me in Thy fear, 
Yet seest me frail at best, 
O grant me loss with Moses here, 
To gain his future rest. 

“ At sea. December 19, 1882.” 

“Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine “Its noblest toils are then the scourge 
In glory and in grace; Which made Thy blood to flow ; 
This gawdy world grows pale before _Its joys are but the treacherous thorns 
The beauty of Thy face. Which circled round thy brow. 


“Till Thou art seen it seems to be “ And thus when we renounce for Thee 

A sort of fairy ground, Its restless aims and fears, 

Where suns unsetting light the sky The tender memories of the past, 

And flowers and fruits abound. The hopes of coming years. 
‘*But when Thy keener, purer beam “ Poor is our sacrifice, whose eyes 

Is poured upon our sight, Are lighted from above ; 

It loses all its power to charm, We offer what we cannot keep, 

And what was day is night. What we have ceased to love. 

** The Oratory. 1862.” 
The touch of irony which some have felt in these concluding 

couplets is almost too delicate for the name, and we suspect the writer 
himself to have been innocent of it. We at least are more sensible of 
the predominating argument as between ‘‘ The Two Worlds,” in the 
approven vanity of the things of time, which issues in their renuncia- 
tion, and in the utter abandonment of the creature of change and 
decay, to the will of the Unchangeable, ‘‘ in the buoyant ocean of His 
love.” The direct personal bearing of these devout expressions, 
however, we fancy, does not less partake of what has been termed 
‘the excessive individuality of Protestantism,” than of the undue 
self-absorption of a Catholic recluse. So far forth, indeed, as this 
characteristic is not extrinsically qualified, it indicates something of 
the puritan in the priest of ‘‘ The Oratory.” An objective con- 
formity seems to hold but a subsidiary place in his thoughts, and 
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thus the compact organisation of the Church of Rome may be to him 
but a covert and a defence—affording him a sense of material security 
and tranquillity—in his coveted seclusion. We may not dwell, how- 
ever, on this debateable ground. We prefer to show, in the following 
stanzas addressed to England, how this subjective temper expands 
itself in patriotic solicitude ; and though it be in language of sorrow 
and of warning, yet it is noticeable that the Muse of this almost re- 
luctant neophyte, nowhere either in admonition or in eulogy, now 
addresses Rome. What a fervent love of country underlies the burden 
of this scroll— 
‘* Tyre of the west, and glorying in the name 
More than in faith’s pure fame! 
O trust not crafty fort nor rock renowned 
Earned upon hostile ground ; 
Wielding Trade’s master-keys at thy proud will 
To lock or loose its waters, England! trust not still. 
‘** Dread thine own power! Since haughty Babel’s prime, 
High towers have been man’s crime 
Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare, 
Strongholds have been man’s snare. 
Thy nest is in the crags; ah! refuge frail! 
Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors will prevail. 
‘* He who scanned Sodom for his righteous men 
Still spares thee for thy ten ; 
But should vain tongues the Bride of Heaven defy, 
He will not pass thee by ; 
For, as earth’s kings welcome their spotless guest, 
So gives He them by turn, to suffer or be blest. 
** At sea. December 18, 1832.” 


From a desire not to mar their effect, we purposely withheld a sug- 
gestion which these lines conveyed, until we had suffered the reader to 
peruse them. Ah! Dr Newman! “ Strongholds have been man’s 
snare,” most truly; and in all Christian courtesy we would inquire if 
such a saying does not strangely consist with a flight unto the vaunted 
stronghold of the seven hills. Bating the vulgarity of the insinuation, 
might we not substitute Babylon for “ Tyre,” and speak of other 
‘“« Keys” than those of ‘‘ Trade?” Some of his hardest sayings of 
‘‘ cruel-natured Rome” are here suppressed by her now zealous 
votary ; but although ‘‘ the step-dame’s art” is no longer imputed to 
her, her praise as the true mother is not sung, neither does her 
whilom wayward child celebrate his reconciliation in numbers har- 
monious or other. We have noticed upwards of twenty of Delta’s 
contributions to the ‘‘ Apostolica,” which are not here reproduced, 
and some of the others are altered without real amendment. On the 
other hand, however, the present edition contains nearly forty newly- 
collected pieces, besides translations from the Roman breviary. The 
‘‘ Dream of Gerontius ”’ is the most sustained effort of his genius, and 
it is also the latest, but we can hardly treat of its merits in this place, 
without likewise assailing its dogmatic basis, and our limits forbid. 
Suffice it to say that the subject is the passage of a soul to purgatory, 
a subject which we hold of doubtful legitimacy in modern literature, 
and that there are some strange and exquisite beauties in the poem— 
qua Poema—which are almost dazzling in their fervid brightness. 

Larcus. 
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David Gray, and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Roxert 
Bucuanan. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, London. 1868. 


The only essay of Mr Buchanan’s which we had read previously 
to the appearance of this collection, was that on ‘‘ Literary Morality,” 
and now that we have read the others, we are disposed to think it the 
best. That isin point of style only we mean, for so far as we under- 
stand the doctrine of that paper, we do not agree with it. The doctrine 
seems to be, that if an author is sincere in what he writes, there can 
be no immoral tendency in his work. In other words, that only when 
an author is sincere can he transform his materials—whether moral or 
immoral in themselves—into a work of art; and if he is not sincere, 
he does not reach art,—his work is not literature, and the question 
of immorality need not be discussed at all. Now, it will be admitted, 
that that which is recognised as standard literature contains much 
that is not artistic in this sense, although highly artistic in the usual 
acceptation of the term, as well as much that is written, so far as any 
man can judge, in perfect sincerity, which is destitute of morality. No 
one will deny the quality of art to Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther,” for example, 
whether sincerely conceived or no, and we all know the pernicious 
effects which that nouvelette produced in thin sentimental circles. Mr 
Buchanan himself acknowledges that some artistically treated immor- 
alities, harmless to cultivated readers, may be hurtful to the ignorant. 
‘If poor Boccaccio,” he cries, ‘‘ could only hear what Smith and 
Brown say about him!’ For our part, we do not think that mere 
intellectual knowledge or ignorance makes any difference. There are 
depraved moral appetites in excess of purer tastes, and while the light 
of the latter may be some protection from evil, the former will be 
found to love a congenial darkness. ‘‘ Spiritualisation,’’ we are told, 
‘‘ is fatal to the very perceptibility ” of bestialities, lies, and insinceri- 
ties ; but we do not believe it, although the author of ‘ Spiritual 
Wives ” may endorse it. And if ‘‘ George Sand has conferred literary 
splendour on illicit passion,” she has merely prostituted her accom- 
plishments. It is a trite quotation, ‘‘ that to the pure all things are 
pure,” but this implies a subjective purity, and has nothing to do with 
the objective immorality of literature. Then as to sincerity, many 
eminently sincere men, in ordinary sense, have written books, free 
from any grossness, but with a bad tendency, just as many good men, 
being in error themselves, will serve the interests of error, while many 
eminently insincere men may possess great artistic skill. For one 
thing, however, it may be said that the world does not choose bad 
men as the acknowledged representatives of its own character, as it 
likes to flatter itself on its perfections ; and thus it falls out that, with 
rampant evil in all ages, it is the good that chiefly survives. But how 
much floating evil is there not in every age, and lingering evil from 
the past, which, in the disguise of art, permeates society, and saps its 
morality? For it is with society we have to deal in such matters, 
and not with self-confident ‘‘ poets or seers” exclusively. There is 
nothing for it but to fall back upon the old-fashioned notion that genius 
or talent, like any other gift or property, may be used or may be abused, 
and art accordingly made the vehicle of good or evil. Conscience 
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must be the referee. Hence we do not follow this quasi-philosophi- 
cal argument to its implied conclusion, that there can be no such thing 
as immorality in literature. As well might we be asked to believe 
that it possessed no morality—a notion which the positivists will per- 
haps come to entertain when they have consistently reasoned out their 
philosophy. 

We have said that this essay is the best in point of style, for, sett- 
ing aside some extravagancies, it is temperately written on the whole ; 
but of the other papers composing this volume, we regret that we 
have hardly a good word to say. Their style is as bad and offensive 
as the carping and querulous temper, the unabashed ignorance, and 
the insufferable conceit which they display. Many of Mr Buchanan’s 
poems which had given us genuine pleasure, are henceforth more or 
less obscured by the revelation here made of the gloomy and grudging 
character of the poet, for we cannot shake off the association now con- 
veyed. It is really to be lamented that he ever took to ‘ crabbed 
prose.” We might possibly have exempted the memoir of ‘ David 
Gray” from this general censure ; but reading it, as we did, after the 
other pieces in the volume, we felt an echo throughout it of the inso- 
lent vanity, recklessness, and immodesty which had oppressed us in 
them. To use the elegant phrase he applies to Mr John Stuart Mill, 
‘‘dogmatism and puppyism supervene.” As for poor David Gray 
himself,—not to speak of his verses, of which we have no knowledge, 
—he is represented by his friend as the ill-starred victim of literary 
ambition, but the lesson of his abrupt life is apparently overlooked. 
Its pathetic issue almost suspends criticism in claiming our pity, as 
the sense of pain translates the ridiculous into the tragic. His 
biographer’s pretentious attitude, however, provokes merely a senti- 
ment of the ludicrous, in so far as that is compatible with disgust ; 
and long may we be spared a sublimer feeling at any painful cost to him. 
At the same time, it would be mistaken charity to excuse the crudities of 
the bombastic stuff here offered to public acceptance; and if Mr 
Buchanan ever comes to a better mind, as we trust he may, he would 
be the first to despise us for that service. And talking of charity, 
our impulsive essayist, it may be said, talks very largely of charity,— 
almost assuming it to be the sole absolute perfection, instead of the 
highest relative grace,—but more uncharitable judgments it has rarely 
been our lot to read than are within the compass of this little book. 
Probably, one who condescends to patronise Christianity in the fashion 
he does, may not apprehend its spirit so truly as if he had modestly 
submitted himself thereto. Putting charity aside, however, what are 
we to think of the following discriminating judgments which are about 
as accurate in fact as they are exquisite in taste? Some of these rash 
words are occasionally qualified by the context, but they represent 
very fairly the ‘‘tenour of his way.” Milton had “no spiritual 
glamour, felt no real emotion,” and, consequently, ‘his bald and 
turgid prose is pieced out clumsily into ten-syllable lines, which limp 
like Vulean ;”” Dryden wrote ‘‘ bombastic tragedies,” and was “‘ a grand 
specimen of literary immorality,”—a quality which we thought had 
been argued out of existence; ‘‘ Crabbe’s pictures are nearly worth- 
less ;”’ Blake was ‘‘a morbid dreamer ;"’ Southey is ‘‘ an example of 
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defective vision ;” Scott was ‘“‘no poet; he saw, but he was not 
moved enough to sing ;’? Goethe was “‘ great in literature by virtue of 
his spiritual littleness ;’’ Hood is a ‘* wonderful, but totally misunder- 
stood genius;’’ De Quincey, ‘‘a loose, but occasionally felicitous 
writer ;"’ Thackeray ‘“‘ works in his own sickening and peculiar 
fashion,”—and yet his contemptuous critic borrows his deliverance 
upon Dean Swift very literally ; Carlyle’s ‘‘ message is a Liz, and 
himself a humbug and a ranter ;”” Mr J. 8. Mill has ‘ sunk his phi- 
losophy in bigotry and folly,’ and it is henceforth associated with 
‘‘the blatant periods of Mr Bright, and the polished pettiness of Mr 
Lowe;” ‘‘ Mr Arnold has by no means lived enough to determine living 
questions ;””» Mr Tennyson has given us ‘“‘a garden-philosopher’s 
group of modern idylls,”’ and has made some “ exquisite attempts to 
paint English landscape ;” ‘‘ with the exception of a few faint utter- 
ances of Wordsworth, all our other religious poetry is conventional 
and inartistic,’’—et sic de similibus. What are we to think of the 
superior attainments, not to speak of such an insignificant matter as 
the competence, of one who can deliver himself in such a style? We 
are asked to regard this volume as his ‘‘ Confession of Faith,” and it 
shall answer the question. He is a sacer vates, a poet or seer, a calm 
student, ‘‘ close to the stars,’’ and with “‘ no scorn for his fellows.’ 
His gospel, he tells us, is ‘‘ charity to men and women, and most of 
all to himself.’’ His ‘‘ vocation is the study of eternal, not contem- 
porary, truth.” In order to perfect that vocation, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that he finds it ‘‘ imperatively necessary to live alone.” 

As an offset to this destructive réle, Mr Buchanan has constructed 
a ‘*cosmical man” out of the unpromising materials furnished by 
Walt Whitman, a loafer and a rowdy, with a dash of eccentricity, im- 
piety, and indecency, who was lately known at Washington when 
Lincoln was President. He is here described as “a large, dispas- 
sionate, daring, and splendidly-proportioned animal, remaining un- 
moved, explanatory up to a certain point, but sphinx-like when 
questioned too closely on morality and religion.” We are told, ‘* on 
the best authority,” that this important personage—‘ whose tall 
figure might be encountered daily at the street-corners and drinking- 
bars of the capital ’’—is exercising on the youth of America an influ- 
ence similar to that exercised by Socrates over the youth of Greece. 
He has written “‘ about ten thousand lines of unrhymed verse, very 
Biblical in form, and sometimes even rhythmical like the prose of 
Plato.”” How far Biblical or Platonic, let our readers determine from 
the following lines, which, but for the need of shewing up this folly, 
we should apologise for inserting :— 


“ Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, nude; 
How is it I extract strength from the beef I eat? 
What is a man, anyhow? WhatamI? What are you?— 
I wear my hat as I please, indoors and out. 
Why should I pray? Why should I venerate and be ceremonious ? 
Having pried through the strata, analysed to a hair, counsel’d with doctors, 
and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones.— 
I exist as I am,—that is enough ; 
If no other in the world be aware, I sit content; 
And if each and all be aware, I sit content. 
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One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself ;— 

I am an acme of things accomplish’d; and I am an encloser of things to be.— 
All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me; 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul.” 


This rhodomontade would read much more effectively backwards. 
We don’t mind throwing out a straw for Mr Buchanan, if he will 
catch it, in the way of a suggestion that, on reconsideration, he may 
find he has only admired the dramatic “ brutality” of this modern 
Caliban. He won’t thank us, however, for he evidently believes that 
‘* Walt Whitman has arisen in the States to sow the seeds of indi- 
genous literature, by putting in music the spiritual and fleshly yearn- 
ings of the cosmical man.’’ Is he not also a sacer vates? ‘* He re- 
spects no particular creed, admits no specific morality prescribed by 
the civil law, but affirms in round terms the universal equality of man. 
He pictures the pageant of life in the country and in cities; all is a 
fine panorama wherein mountains and valleys, nations and religions, 
genre pictures and gleams of sunlight, babes on the breast and dead 
men in shrouds, pyramids and brothels, deserts and populated streets, 
sweep wonderfully by him. To all these things,” it is said, “he is 
bound ; wherever they force him he is not wholly a free agent, but on 
one point he is very clear,—that so far as he is concerned he is the most 
important thing of all.” So he proceeds “to particularise the privi- 
leges of the flesh, and asserts that in his own personal living body 
there is no uncleanness. He sees the beasts are not ashamed, why, 
therefore,” it is asked, ‘‘ should he be ashamed? ‘ Sounding his 
barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world,’ as he himself phrases it, he 
is the clear forerunner of the great American poets, long yearned for, 
now prophesied, but not perhaps beheld.’’ Perhaps not thus. Poor 
Artemus Ward could only get the length of making ‘‘ the world re- 
volve on its own axis, subject to the constitution of the United 
States.” Walt Whitman “strikes with his feet the apex of the 
apices, and whipper-snappers titter with delight.” 

We have now some idea of what Mr Buchanan depreciates, and 
we have seen the sort of thing he most admires. We have also 
seen how he can express himself. It were needless to add to the 
irony of the situation, if, indeed, it were possible, save by quoting 
him farther, which is not our purpose. We shall, therefore, leave 
untouched his criticism ‘‘ on his own Tentatives,” only remarking 
that it nearly succeeds in dispelling any lingering fancy one might 
have had for his verse. In his present posture, it were idle to wish 
Mr Buchanan any of that “culture” he so much despises, or that 
“ sweetness and light,’’ against the refining influence of which he has 
set his face. We shall dismiss him withthe elegant valediction of the 
Archbishop of Grenada, wishing him “all manner of prosperity, with 
a little more taste.” Latcus. 
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VUII.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Christianisme Moderne. Etude sur Lessing. Par Ernest Fontanés. 
Paris: Germer Bailliere. 1867. 

Etudes Evangéliques. Par Edmond de Pressensé. Paris: Ch. Mey- 
rueis. 1867. 


M. Fontanes’ book is an important one, as indicating one of the 
features of the religious physiognomy of France at the present 
moment. The author is one of the pastors of Havre, belonging to 
the Reformed Church connected with the state. His style is clear, 
correct, even elegant. He does not shrink from any of the con- 
clusions to which his theory leads him; his convictions are firm, 
amounting sometimes to disdain. ‘‘ Curavi ccecos et leprosos sanavi ; 
sed stultis medendis impar fui ;”’ such is his motto. Even the firm 
from which the book issues (G. Bailliere, beyond the limits usually 
attained by Protestant editors), is likely to secure to it a wide circula- 
tion.* 

Here, then, is an author speaking the language of a convinced 
rationalist, who undertakes to explain to us what is called liberal 
Protestantism—Ab uno disce omnes. 

We may as well begin by informing our readers that this study on 
Gottlob Ephraim Lessing is merely a canvas in the author’s hands to 
embroider on it the portrait of Ernest Fontanés, but of Ernest Fon- 
tants Germanised, or rather Lessingised. 

Certainly, had the author lived under the first empire, he would 
have drawn down upon himself the severe criticism that the Duke of 
Rovigo, minister of police, addressed to Madame de Stiiel, on ac- 
count of her enthusiasm for the Germans, in her book upon Ger- 
many :— 

“Tt seems to me that the air of this country does not agree with 
you; we are not reduced to seek our models among the peoples 
whom you admire. . . . . Your last work is not French. It 
is not possible to let it pass.” 

And the 10,000 copies of the work upon Germany already printed, 
were transformed into card-board, perfectly white, valued at twenty 
louis d’or, the only indemnity which the publisher was able to obtain ! 

Happily for the pastor of Havre the great criticism of Germany has 
acquired the right of citizenship in France, thanks to the labours of 
the Revue Germanique, the Revue 7 héologique Protestante (Strasbourg), 
and the numerous translations from the German. 

The author will doubtless protest against our inculpation. He 





* We draw attention to this point, t.e., the patronage of a well-known house 
in Paris, which is not Protestant, To take one’s place (were it only in a cata- 
logue) beside Messrs H. Taine, Paul Janet, Ad, Frank, Emile Saisset, Charles 
de Rémusat, Littré, is not so easy in France, unless for an author of the 
rationalistic school who has written upon the Origin and the Transformation of 
Christianity in the manner of the Pastor A. Coquerel, or an author whose talent 
= a evangelical principles to pass, like Prof, R. St Hilaire, or Dr E. de 

ressensé. 
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will say that he has remained French, and that he has written for 
the French. He has believed, and therefore he has written. He 
wishes also, he adds, to take advantage of the awakening to religious 
studies in his native country, to free it from the yoke of biblical 
authority, from which it is piteously begging ready-made solutions of 
the questions pertaining to the soul. Not only so, but he is anxious 
to initiate it into a new era of liberty, and is asking himself whether 
the movement of opinion presages “ this new era?” whether it will 
be fruitful enough to produce ‘‘ a new state” of Christianity ?—We are 
satisfied as to the theological convictions of M. Ernest Fontanés, but, 
after twice reading his book, we repeat, that we are at a loss to say 
who is the hero of it, Lessing or Fontanés ? 

But let us go on. 

We need not enter into any biographical details concerning Les- 
sing; they are to be found in M. Crouslé’s book, Lessing et le goiit 
Frangais en Allemagne (Paris, chez Durand, 1863.) We merely 
wish to point out what are the regenerating elements in the German 
author which the Frenchman would fain implant into his own 
country :— 

1st, Lessing’s toleration in religious matters. Madame de Stiiel 
says of ‘‘Nathan the wise,” “It is the finest among Lessing's 
works. It would be impossible to exhibit religious toleration in 
action in a manner more natural and more dignified than is done in 
this piece? * Well, but our dramatist did not the less write, in 
regard to Pastor Alberti, who refused to read the curses against the 
pagans in the liturgy: ‘‘ If we ought to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, we ought also to call down the wrath of God upon those who 
deserve it.” And what are we to think of a toleration which does 
not shrink from committing acts of insincerity and fraud? Our 
readers will understand that we allude to the manner in which Les- 
sing gave to the world the famous ‘“ Fragments of Wolfenbiittel.” 
It was under the cover of the freedom from censure, granted to 
the publication of manuscripts proceeding from the library of 
Wolfenbiittel, that Lessing, as administrator of the library, published, 
in 1774, the first part of the work of Samuel Reimarus (The tolera- 
tion of the Deists), and gave it the title of ‘‘ Fragments taken from 
the Papers of an Anonymous Writer.” It seems to us that this was 
an abuse of a confidential post which Lessing had accepted with all 
its obligations. We are not therefore surprised to find that the prince 
regent reproached him for his imprudence, and ordered his minister 
to take away from him for a time his freedom from censure.}+ 

The pastor of Havre does not take any notice of this want of can- 
dour on the part of his master. We may also add that he passes over 





* I’ Allemagne. Edition Charpentier, p. 211. 

+ Until 1827 Lessing passed for the author of the Fragments, but a professor 
at Hamburg, Gurlitz, proved that Reimarus had sent them to him. In 1889, 
Lessing’s biographer, W. Korte, maintained that the Education of Humanity 
was no more his than the Fragments, and that it ought to be attributed to 
a debauchee, Dr Albert Thaers, who was in the habit of communicating to 
Lessing the doubts he encountered in reading the fathers. Thus the most 
celebrated of Lessing's rationalistic writings would seem only to be borrowed. 
—V. Le Christianisme Historique, by the Abbé Chassay, tome i., p. 107. 
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in silence the insinuations of Lessing, to the effect that one’s religious 
ideas are of no importance to the morality of one’s life, and that with- 
out any aid from revelation, we can give to the world the spectacle of 
the most touching virtues. * 

Lastly, is it fair.—when a man pretends to owe nothing to the light 
of revelation,—we say, is it fair for him to choose, as the principal and 
most enlightened personage of his drama, a Jew, that is, a man 
brought up in the school of the holy Scriptures? Had not Saladin 
himself caught an echo of Moses in the Koran? Strange inconsistency 
of rationalism! It cannot do without the revelation which it would 
fain repudiate, and it has not the courage to forego its external bene- 
fits, and go and live—or die, among the barbarians ! 

2d, Besides being the father of toleration, Lessing is, according to 
our author, the father of modern criticism. Modern criticism! This 
‘* peace-loving science, which threatens only what is false and bad ; 
but which teaches man to find his fellow-man under ever-varying 
forms, and in contradictory literatures and theologies !” 

Let us leave to M. Fontanés his illusions upon the ‘ celestial 
virgin who unrolls with her fingers the golden thread which binds all 
ages of humanity together, and enables us to find everywhere the 
traces of God, and the road which leads to our destiny.”” We know 
what to think of modern criticism: a veritable ‘‘ dromedary traversing 
her ways.” 

How many evident proofs does it not set aside with a single word ! 
How many hypotheses, not only hollow, but degrading to human 
nature, does it not bear in triumphal procession to the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, and psaltery, commanding all men to fall 
down and worship them! We cannot see anything worthy of praise 
in the acrimony, or bitterness, or proud disdainful irony of Lessing’s 
criticism. 

Bat M. Fontanés delights in this kind of criticism, because it 
demolishes the authority of the Scriptures, which, under the name of 
Bibliolatry, he would himself fain overthrow. There is a Bibliolatry 
which the Master censured before our author did, when he cried, 
‘* It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing”’ ; but the 
Bibliolatry that M. Fontanés attacks is the inspiration, the infallible 
authority of the Bible, this ‘* Achilles’ heel of Protestantism ’’; for he 
thus writes: ‘‘ When we know to what a depth of Bibliolatry the Pro- 
testant can descend, we are not surprised at the poor savage who, 
seeing the missionary pass with a Bible under his arm, cried, ‘* Look 
at that man’s god; and what a god! He carries him in his pocket, 
while we have ours at the Marae.” + ‘‘ The niiveté of the savage is 
a terrible condemnation of the views and practices of a certain ortho- 
doxy: the object has changed, but the fetichism is the same.” 
(p. 95.) 

The author also praises modern criticism because it attacks the 
miracles. The truth has nothing to do leaning on the miracles of the 
past. The miracles not being performed before me, and only reach- 





* Christ. Hist., Tome i., p. 160. 
+ The temple of the Polynesian divinities. 
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ing me through the medium of tradition, fall into the category of 
facts concerning which I may reach a very great probability, but never 
certainty. To be of any value, miracles would require to be perpetual ; 
the Church of Rome understands this well. What a confusion, says 
modern criticism, between historical data and those of a revelation 
attested by Jesus Christ! His testimony, then, is just of equal 
weight with that of any other individual who is dead and buried; and 
the lies and impostures of Rome, condemned by the public tribunals, 
are as worthy of credence as the miracles contained in the gospel, and 
performed in the sight and hearing of multitudes, even of adver- 
saries ! 

But we must continue. 

Another merit of modern criticism is, that it holds with Lessing 
that Holy Writ is not the only source of our religious knowledge. 
‘Tn the reaction against the despotism of the Church, and of tradi- 
tion of which it is the organ, Protestantism allowed itself to overstate 
the importance of the Bible in the propagation of the gospel, and, for the 
masses of the faithful, it became an article of faith, that the Bible was 
the only source by which the knowledge of the gospel was kept up in 
the world. . . . The occasional character of the different writings of 
the New Testament hardly admits of that sovereign authority,—that 
identical and universal value, being attributed to them, which a de- 
generate and ignorant Protestantism is tempted to grant them... . 
Science permits of our affirming that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, persuaded, like all the early Christians, that the end of the 
world was at hand, did not think upon posterity while writing, and 
that their pre- occupations did not go beyond the circle of their con- 
temporaries ” (p. 115). 

If this be the case, the apostles must have understood their voca- 
tion as ‘‘ lights of the world, and the salt of the earth,” very ill 
indeed, not to speak of their mission to ‘‘ go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” nor of the promise which the 
Master adds: ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world !”’ 

The writers of the New Testament did not think of posterity! yet 
we see them spreading themselves through Samaria and Galilee, &c. 
If Paul thought only of his contemporaries, why did he establish 
churches everywhere, and wish to bring all men and all ages within the 
embraces of his charity ? ‘‘I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise.” If his view was 
bounded by contemporaneous events, how did he predict the restora- 
tion of the Jews, notwithstanding the destruction of Jerusalem and 
their final dispersion ? ‘‘ If the casting away of them be the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from 
the dead? . . . . blindness in part is happened unto Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” (Rom. xi. 15-25). Again, was 
the demonstration of the resurrection (1 Cor. xv.) the subjection 
of all things to the Son, and of the Son Himself to God,—was all 
that to be realised in apostolical times? . 

3d, The “ Prince of critics,” did more than "inaugurate the era of 
such criticism ; he discovered, or insinuated, that humanity would be 
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just as wise without the record of the life of Jesus Christ. Answer- 
ing a question of his adversary, Pastor Goze—‘‘ Without the writ- 
ings of the New Testament would there be any traces of what Jesus 
Christ has done and taught ?”” Lessing exclaims: ‘‘ God forbid that 
I should ever have so poor an opinion of the teaching of Christ as to 
answer no to that question! No, I would never pronounce that no, 
even though an angel from heaven had said it before me!” 

M. Fontanés improves on these words: ‘‘In fact we may affirm 
that brotherly love and confidence in God our Father have entered so 
deeply into the consciences of the modern peoples, that the pages of 
the gospel might be dispersed to all the winds, without this ideal 
being effaced from the heaven of humanity; the history of the 
middle ages is extant to prove that the aim of the Christian religion 
does not depend upon the preservation of the biblical writings; the 
biblical writings have been neglected, forgotten,’ withdrawn from public 
circulation, without the eternal foundations of the Christian religion 
being reached ” (p. 117).* 

Abyssus abyssum invocat.—Fifteen years ago, Professor Colani had 
written, but with much precaution, in his review of Christian Theology 
and Philosophy (vol. vii., p. 242), ‘I put things at the worst; I sup- 
pose that, after impartial researches, the character of the Lord should 
appear stained by some moral defect, as is the case with Peter at An- 
tioch, and of Paul at certain moments of his life,+ truly it would be 
more painful for our souls than the decisive triumph of the ideas of 
Bruno Bauer, or of Strauss, which reduce the life of Jesus to nothing, 
or almost nothing : what ought we to do insuchacase? Take up the 
evidence of the trial again and again, examine it over and over, in order 
not to be the dupes of a malevolent illusion. But, if the facts were 
patent, must we not believe them ? Every Christian would experience 
in the highest degree the fearful void felt on the sudden loss of confi- 
dence in a bosom friend : humanity would seem fatherless, despoiled of 
its crown, and would find itself driven out of heaven: bitter mourning 
would fill the earth, but faith would remain, faith in the heavenly 
Father, life in God.” 

The Professor of Strasbourg perceived lamentation, mourning, 
and woe, were there only some spots onthe Sun of Righteousness, but 
now Sun, Moon, and Stars of the biblical world may disappear, and be 
dispersed to all the winds, without the ideal being effaced from the 
heaven of humanity ! t 





* After a declaration so absolute, we are rather at a loss to understand the 
following restriction: “ But it is also established that the spirituality of the 
Christian principle was not preserved intact, and that tradition, when she was 
sole mistress, engendered all sorts of deviations, which approximated the pure 
religion of Christ to the pagan mythologies.”—(p. 117.) 

+ A discovery which has since been made by F. Pécaut, in his ‘‘ Christ and 
the Conscience.” Others have followed in his track. 

t It is curious to see how extremes meet! The liberal Protestant, Ernest 
Fontanés, quotes the ultramontane, Joseph de Maistre, in support of his 
theory : “ Never was there, says the author of Du Pape, an idea more hollow 
than that of seeking (in the Holy Scriptures) the totality of Christian dogmas. 


There is not in these writings a single line which declares, or even hints at, the 
project of making them a code or a dogmatic declaration of all the articles of 
faith. ’ 
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Thus the Bible can no longer serve as a rule, either of life or of faith. 
Tradition goes before it: ‘‘ as it appears from Tertullian that the apos- 
tolic fathers always appealed to tradition in the first place, and that the 
Scripture is not the fundamentum demonstrationis” (p. 118). 

Therefore a good theologian will not have the slightest shadow of a 
seruple of conscience (from fear of deceiving himself), in drawing a 
distinction between the Scriptures and the word of God, between the 
Bible and religion ; and the believer will no longer think all is lost, 
when such and such an unauthenticated document is taken from him, 
and such and such an interpolation erased. He will grant science full 
scope, as science will grant full scope to joy and faith. In this Les- 
sing goes beyond Reimarus himself, according to whom Christianity 
falls or rises in proportion to the degree of credibility that the Bible 
possesses. ‘‘ It is this precarious destiny,” remarks M. Fontands, that 
Lessing refused for Christianity, and all true believers (adds the pastor 
of Havre judiciously) ought to thank him for his labours, even though 
there should be some revisions to make in point of detail ’’ (p. 122). 

Do these conclusions scandalise us? But the “‘ Scriptures propose 
to us doctrinal ideas which come from a culture, from a philosophy, 
to which we are strangers, and which do not spring from the bosom of 
Christianity’ (p. 127). In short, “ our society has grown up too 
much under the discipline of the sciences, to accept as positive for- 
mulas, and tried truths, all the charming expressions in which the Chris- 
tian conscience clothed its internal experience, at that delicious moment 
when the soul sang to God its first love! It is too well initiated into 
the formation of epic poems, not to surprise the imagination at work, 
and to seek the idea under the splendour of the poetry; on the other 
hand, it has not leisure to sit down upon the benches of a council or a 
chapter, and follow all the ridiculous or odious revolutions of a 
theological battle. It tries to seize, in passing, some simple substan- 
tial truths ; some solid and profound principles which may sustain it in 
the combat, and reveal to it pure horizons and noble hopes. It is seek- 
ing a religion capable of drawing it from earth without breaking the 
bonds which attach it to society—a religion which may make of each 
man the son of God and the brother of all men” (p. 186). 

But enough of Lessing and his alter ego, E. Fontanés. We cannot 
understand how a pastor of the old martyr churches of France can 
find pleasure in exhuming a dead play-writer (a greater dialectician 
it is true, than play-writer, but nevertheless a play-writer), a pan- 
theistic philosopher (according to the testimony of his friend Jacobi, 
and to the profound regret of his protector, Mendelssohn), and throwing 
aside the prophets, the apostles, and Jesus Christ himself, presenting 
this stage-writer as opening the gates of the future, for, we must not mis- 
take, under the name of Christianity, M. Fontanés has in view the ideas 
of Lessing, corrected and augmented by those of the liberal school. 

But do not let us yield up anything which would encroach upon the 
truth, or the integrity of our holy books. In Lessing’s days Doederlein, 
Semler, Tuetonius, made imprudent concessions to the dramatist. 
How did he thank them, and what did they gain in thus exposing the 
Scriptures ? 

VOL. XVII.—NO. LXIV. Ee 
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7, Let us have patience, and all these destractive winds of infidelity 
(even of Germanic infidelity) will pass. 


“ Dans l’abime immense du temps 
Tombent ces recueils importants 
D'Historiiens, de politiques, 
D’interprétes et de critiques, 
Qui tous, au mépris du bon sens, 
Avec des livres Germaniques, 
Se perdent dans la nuit des ans.”—Card. Bernis. 


But Protestant France is not reduced to feed upon the husks pre- 
sented to her by her liberal pastors. The well-known Dr E. de 
Pressensé, the author of ‘‘ The Three first Centuries of the Church,” 
(a work which has been crowned by the French Academy), and of the 
** Life of Jesus’ (which has been translated into English, German, 
and Dutch), has just published a volume entitled Etudes Evangeliques. 
It contains two series of discourses: the first series comprising ‘‘ The 
Problem of Suffering,” embraces ‘‘ The Origin of Suffering,” ‘‘ The 
Consolation,” ‘‘ The Part of Suffering in Conversion,” ‘‘ Suffering in 
the Christian Life,” ‘‘ Suffering for the Truth,” ‘‘ Compassion.” 

All these discourses, which have doubtless been preached in Paris, 
the city of folly and gaiety, are closely connected together, unless it be 
the second, perhaps (entitled ‘‘ Consolation,” upon the text, ‘‘ Surely He 
hath borne our griefs’’), the title of which does not answer absolutely 
to the subject which is more directly treated by the author, viz., the 
** Atonement.” 

The second series is of a miscellaneous character: it comprises— 
‘‘ The Voice of the Church and the Cry of the Christian Heart’ — 
‘* Christian Mysticism "—‘‘The Religious Man’s Sins of the Tongue” 
—‘* The Supernatural Confronted by Conscience ’’—** Mary seated at 
the Feet of Christ ’’—‘* The Jubilee of the French Reformation.” 

The favourite vein of the author is the frank and noble defence of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, a defence which touches upon all the great 
questions which the rationalism, the socialism, and the theism of the 
day pretend to solve. Couched in language correct, elegant, highly- 
coloured, and sparkling with life, every discourse is an action, as our 
fathers used to say, or a charge right upon the enemy, but which does 
not prevent the author from slackening his pace now and then, to give 
us time to stoop and pick up the flowers he lets fall in his course. 

Take this among others: ‘‘ The tears which scald the deepest, are 
those we check, or those which flow inwardly ; these sufferings are like 
wounds from which the blood does not flow outside ; they are the most 
mortal and incurable” p. 34. Or the following observation, which we 
would do well to hold continually in remembrance, “lest our feet 
should slip when we see the prosperity of the wicked:” ‘It seems 
sometimes as if God treated the ungrateful man, who desires only en- 
joyment, as he treated his people in the desert when they lusted after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt ; he overloads with material benefits those who 
would not have any others, and they sink under this gross prosperity 
for which they have sold their immortal souls. There are destinies 
which are terrific” (p. 78). 

Again, notice this profound thought, which might well reconcile us 
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to the sufferings of the present time: ‘If God had wished to 
destroy our earth after sin entered into it, He would have left it fair 
and radiant as at the first ; if He had wished to transform it into a 
hell, he would have left it like a paradise ;"’ an antithesis worthy of 
Pascal, and which, in our opinion, had no need of the further expansion ; 
He would have given us up to all the corruptions of a licentious happi- 
ness, to all the seductions of an impure prosperity (p. 93).* 

Speaking of our beloved ones who have left us to be with the Lord, 
but whose remembrance plunges its roots even deeper into our hearts, 
the author drops these tender words: ‘ In the family circle the empty 
place is the place best filled ; far from the eyes, near the heart.” 
Yes, our hearts re-echo the words, ‘‘ dear, and more dear, though now 
hidden from sight!” 

We shall only further quote this one serious warning addressed by 
Dr de Pressensé to the Christians assembled at Amsterdam, on the 
25th of last August ; a warning which might well be inscribed upon 
the walls of all our evangelistic halls and religious committee rooms ; 
‘* We are quite right to give a large place to practical Christianity, to 
develope works of charity, and missions; but should the Church become 
a busy Martha, who has not time to sit, like Mary, at the feet of 
the divine guest, to hear, contemplate, and: adore Him, her activity 
will take a pharisaical character: charity itself will become a routine, 
and pride will find its account in the most adimrable works.” + 

Lastly, there is a word for us, pastors, evangelists, missionaries, 
Bible-readers, &c., for us theologians, for M. de Pressensé himself, 
who applies his own words to himself ; ‘‘ We do right to ascribe great 
importance to the development of religious science, and to aim at the 
consolidation and purity of the faith, in elaborating a deeply-studied 
theology, which goes straight up to the living, ever-flowing sources of 
revelation, without, however, laying aside tradition. This is one of 
the most serious wants of the Church at the present day. But what 
is theology as soon as it is separated from Jesus Christ? It is but a 
vain abstraction, a science without an object, a frivolous amusement of 





* This thought recalls to us Lord Byron’s lines upon Greece in the 
*Giaour ”"— 
“ Strange! that where nature loved to trace, 
As if for gods a dwelling place,” &c., &c. 
But the poet cannot give the explanation of the discordance between nature 
and man, as the Christian orator does so forcibly. 

t The pastor of the Free Church here becomes the eloquent echo of a pastor 
of the Established Church. The pious Adolphe Monod, complaining, in 
1849, with so much reason, of the distractions and worldly occupations which 
besiege pastors just as much now as they did then, says: ‘ We have thrown our- 
selves, if not into the ‘service of tables,’ at least into committees, into de- 
liberations, occupations, editing of journals, managing of charitable institutes, 
in a word, into many works that do not properly belong to our ministry, and 
which threaten both to rob us of our precious time, and to weaken our authority. 
The invasion of outward activity, so apt to take the place of inward life, ought 
at least to have stopped upon the threshold of the pastor; but it has penetrated 
even into this sanctuary which oughtto be impenetrable. Thus the time to 
prepare our discourses, to visit the flock, ‘ to rule our own houses’ (1 Tim. iii. 
4), to pray (that is to do our work), fails us."—V. Pourquoi je reste dans 
VEglise établie, p. 57. 
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the mind, playing with ideas that have neither substance nor reality ” 

. 248). 
© Fron thoughts let us pass to a few ‘tableaux vivants,” for these 
evangelical studies offer us, in every discourse, one or two pictures 
before which we like to linger to reflect, as much as to contemplate. 
The presence of Christ in the Church is thus drawn: ‘“ Present by 
the tender and sacred remembrance he has left us, by the faithful and 
marvellous recital the evangelists have furnished us with of his 
adorable person, He is still more so by his words, unlike those of any 
other, so simple and so great, so true and so profound; inimitable 
language of eternal truth, manifesting, instead of demonstrating, itself, 
perfect expression of a charity as tender as it is sincere, all things to 
all men, supplicating and vehement, the voice of a God, but of a God 
become man!” But this is not all that the spiritual presence of 
Christ in his Church implies: this is more or less the past. He is still 
present with us ; ‘‘ How beautiful the worship where Jesus presides ! 
He is present when we invoke him ; not one of our supplications falls 
to the ground; He does not leave even to the angels the care of 
receiving them into their golden cups, He gathers them into His 
sympathising heart; our prayer mingles with His, He marks it with 
His seal, and sanctioned by His all-powerful Amen, it opens the 
heavens above us, to pour down divine graces in mighty floods! He 
is present when we open the Book of God; it is not a dead letter 
to us, through which we spell our way ; every word resounds anew as 
from His own mouth, and becomes an arrow from His quiver, where- 
with He sharply pierces our heart and conscience. He himself wields 
the two-edged sword which “ pierceth even to the dividing asunder 
of joints and marrow!” He is present when the hymn of the Church 
carries to heaven what words with all their precision cannot express, 
the unutterable groanings of the spirit, the inmost depths of adoring 
piety! He is present when the ambassador of truth comes forward 
to declare the counsel of God. Yes, however unworthy we may be 
of our calling, we believe that He will not abandon us to our help- 
lessness, and that He deigns to speak sometimes through our lips. 
Without this hope we would not dare to come up into this pulpit, for 
we should only bring you our barrenness ; but, if He comes up with 
us, the earthen vessel, fragile though it be, does not the less contain 
a great treasure. His strength is made perfect in our weakness” 
(p. 288). 

The preacher then passes to speak of The presence of Christ in the 
Eucharistic Supper, and in every place where He is worshipped in Spirit 
and in truth ; and ends by depicting the apostolic age in which the pro- 
mise, Lo 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of the world, was so 
gloriously accomplished ; an age which he holds up before us as the 
inexorable judge of ours which does not see the Christ. And why ? 
Have we held Him up to view? Have we shewed Him in the life of 
the Church ? (p. 241.) 

We have only one remark to make with regard to the discourse upon 
Christian mysticism : It is that, while supposing everywhere the action 
of the Holy Spirit (with which the presence of Christ is doubtless 
synonymous in the author’s mind) he does not name that Spirit 
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clearly enough by His biblical name, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, the Comforter" 
(see John xiv. 25, xv. 26, xvi. 13, 14, &c.). And we would here take 
occasion to ask our brother why he makes, in general, so few direct 
or verbal quotations from the Bible in his sermons? He is so reserved 
in this particular, that it must proceed from a fixed determination, for, 
if we read his first sermon, ‘‘ Humble yourselves,” delivered in 1848, 
on the occasion of the events that then took place in France, the same 
silence in regard to Scripture quotations strikes us. Is it a reaction 
against the loquacity of more than one preacher, who quote texts in 
order to avoid the trouble of proving what they advance, or, what is 
worse, to fill up a gap? Such preaching fills the hearer with ennui 
(but certainly not with the bread of life), while he wonders why he 
does not feel edified, ‘‘ for, thinks he, the preacher is quoting Scrip- 
ture.” Adolphe Monod was also anxious to react against this tendency, 
and yet his sermons abound in passages brought to bear upon one 
another, which thus throw light upon, and complete each other, and 
bring out the wonderful harmony of the whole! He neither followed 
the superabundance of quotations of the divines of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, nor the unconnected careless way of stringing passages to- 
gether of some of our revival preachers. But what is the reason why 
Dr de Pressensé, and with him almost all our.young French preachers, 
avoid quoting Scripture, or only do so in words of their own? Is 
it because, being well acquainted both with the substance and with the 
form, they think their gifts are sufficient ? But the infinitely greater 
gifts of their Master did not prevent His appealing continually to the 
letter of holy writ,—I say expressly the letter, because the question is 
not of appeal to the testimony of the Scriptures,—to that our evangeli- 
cal brethren always refer. To quote the very letter of the Bible 
is often a way to drive in the nail, for many thus apprehend what our 
scholastic or literary language left them in the dark about. To quote 
the letter when it is done judiciously, is often to lay hold on the sceptre 
of divine authority, not merely to encourage the timid, but to awe 
souls which are too proud to bend beneath the word of a man, but 
feel themselves forced to yield under the divine pressure. ‘‘ We are 
obliged to confess that in the preaching of our day, the accent of 
authority leaves somewhat to be desired.’’ Is it because the authority 
of the preacher has fallen still lower than when Vinet spoke thus, 
twenty years ago?—Is it because the authority of the Bible, has 
fallen still lower than ours with some divines (a thing which is indeed 
infinitely more to be deplored), that we are to silence the voice from 
heaven, and suppress those words of “ grace, seasoned with salt?” 
Will it be answered that our Protestant audiences are sated with the 
Scriptures ? Not more than the synagogue was with Moses, to whom 
Jesus referred the Jews. 

But to return to Dr de Pressensé. We cannot take leave of him with- 
out thanking him for the clear way in which he has declared his faith 
in redemption by the blood of Christ. Read with all the attention they 
deserve pages 44 and 58, which we would like to quote in full; the 
conception of the atonement which they contain may differ from that of 
such and such a believer, but every believer who is as honest as one of 
Dr de Pressensé’s opponents, the pious pastor Henriquet, must come to 
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his conclusion, which is, that Mr de Pressensé, who “ presents the 
atonement as necessarily uniting perfect obedience with infinite suffering, 
believes in a true satisfaction rendered by Jesus Christ to the eternal 
claims of divine justice.” —(Archives du Christianisme, 22d November 
1867.) C. de F. 





IX.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 


This excellent journal, which is published weekly, has now com- 
pleted its ninth year. It is under the editorial care of Messner, one 
of the professors of theology in the university of Berlin. The editor 
stands among the foremost of the evangelical theologians. One of the 
students of Neander, he inherits much of the spirit of his revered 
teacher, and from the professorial chair, as well as by his ably-con- 
ducted journal, and other works that have come from his pen, he 
exerts a growing influence on the side of evangelical truth. 

The N. EF. K. is the advocate of the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches, while the Kvangelische Kirchenzeitung, edited by 
Hengstenberg, is opposed to the union, and advocates the cause of 
the old high Lutheran party. During the past year there has been a 
great deal of controversy among the theologians in Prussia on the 
subject of the union. The manner in which the union was originally 
brought about, and the sufferings endured by those who shewed an 
opposition to the royal will in this matter, will account for much of 
the violence of that recoil which has driven the several parties into 
an attitude of hostility to each other. Party strife during the past 
year on this question has risen very high. The journals have ever 
and anon returned to it; pastoral conferences, jubilee celebrations, 
and royal ordonnances, and diverse publications, have all served to 
swell the tumult; nor is the subject at all settled, or likely soon to be. 

In a recent number of the N. HE. K. there is a critical notice of a 
German translation of the now almost forgotten Ecce Homo, which 
has been published at Erlangen. The reviewer takes the author to 
task, and exposes the weak points of the book. He sees through the 
elaborate ornamentation of words in which the author presents his 
thoughts, and discovers that the book is the production of a man 
ignorant of what Christianity really is. In Germany they have had 
much to do with works of such a sort. By a kind of mental 
chemistry they resolve all the fine words into so much vapour, which 
passes off into the air, and leaves the residuum of solid thought, 
which can be taken up and analysed. Tested by such a process, the 
reviewer seems to find that the residuum of this book is of very 
little value. ‘The author,” says he, “has gained very little from 
Christianity. In England the work lying before us has entered its 
sixth edition. It is doubtful whether it will have a similar success 
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amongst us, because we have already enough of such-like bungling 
compositions, and in a more agreeable form than this one.”’ 


Among the many works which issued from the German press 
during the past year, we mention the two following as works of 
special interest :— 


Dorner’s Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie. 


Dorner is one of the professors of theology at Berlin. He is the 
author of the extensive and valuable Entwickelungs-geschichte von der 
Person Christi, and is at present entitled to take rank side by side 
with Hengstenberg, if he is not indeed in many points his superior. 
His History of Protestant Theology is a contribution of permanent 
value, and we know none in Germany so capable of doing justice to 
the subject as Dorner. 


Martin Chemintz nach seinem Leben und Wirken. Von Hermann 
Hachfeld. Leipzig. 


This book belongs to that peculiar class of works, of which the 
historian Neander was the founder. It is a monography. The 
design of this style of writing, as introduced by Neander, is to fix 
upon some leading personage in an epoch, and, in connection with 
his history, to pourtray the characteristic features of his age, and the 
tendencies of thought which developed themselves on the field of 
history. Monographs now hold a very prominent place in German 
literature, and are of especial value, as affording facilities for the 
study of church history. His monography is well written, and con- 
tains valuable information on the events of the period in which 
Chemnitz lived. We have here particularly an insight into the once 
famous Osiandrian controversy on the relation between justification 
and sanctification, and into the history and character of the Council 
of Trent. The age to which Chemnitz belonged was one of almost 
ceaseless agitations and controversy among the theologians, particu- 
larly in the Lutheran Church. 


Theologisches Universal Lexikon. 1st Lieferung. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


This is the first part of a Universal Theological Lexicon, now in 
course of publication at Elberfeld, for the use of the clergy and edu- 
cated laymen. When completed, it will consist of two vols. of about 
1000 double-column pages, large 8vo, each, and cost 5 thalers. It is 
designed to present a brief summary of information on every subject— 
doctrinal, historical, biographical, &c., within the region of theology 
and its related sciences, and to serve as a guide to other sources of in- 
formation. Its stand-point is that of evangelical Protestantism. It 
cannot fail to be most useful as a handbook. 


Zeitschrift fur die Historische Theologie. 11. Heft. 1868. 


The first article in this excellent journal of historical theology is on 
Contributions to the Church History of Holland, and consists of a re- 
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view of three recent Dutch works on that subject. The first of these 
works is by Professor Molb of Amsterdam, who is xar’ eZoyny, the 
master of Dutch Church History. It treats of the history of the 
middle ages. The second is by Professor Hoekstra of Amsterdam, 
and treats of the Reformation period. The third is by Dr Sepp of 
Leyden, and presents the development of the theological and ecclesias- 
tical movements of the past century. The article thus furnishes a con- 
densed view of the Church History of the Netherlands. 

The second article is from the pen of Dr Herzog of Erlangen, and 
presents an interesting account of the sad history of the family of Jean 
Calas of Toulouse, and of the conduct of Voltaire in connection with 
it. One of Calas’ sons, in a fit of melancholy, committed suicide. 
The rumour was industriously circulated among the Roman Catholics 
that the father had murdered his son, to prevent his avowing himself 
a convert to Romanism. The suicide was canonised as a martyr. 
The fanaticism of the Catholics demanded that the father should be 
put to death. The French Parliament decreed that he should be 
broken upon the wheel. The remaining sons of the unhappy Calas 
were compelled to renounce the Protestant faith, and the daughters 
were placed in a monastery. Voltaire having been made acquainted 
with the facts of the case, two years afterwards brought the whole matter 
under public notice. The case was reinvestigated by the tribunals, and 
the innocence of Calas was placed in the clearest light. As a compensa- 
tion for the injury that had been done to the family of Calas, Louis XV. 
granted them 30,000 livres. The public agitation connected with this 
trial and its results, contributed in some degree toward the securing for 
the Protestants of France that legal recognition afterwards guaranteed 
to them by the edict of Versailles (1787.) 

The other articles in this number are, an account of the Persecution of 
Jeremias Braun of Basil, being a contribution to the history of the per- 
secution of the Protestants in Switzerland; and the History of the 
Fanatic John Tennhardt, *‘ chancery clerk of the heavenly majesty,”’ 
who died 1720. 


Allgemeiner Literarischer Anzeiger fiir das Evangelische Deutschland. 
No. 2. 1867. 


This journal supplies a vidimus of all the works from time to time 
published in Germany. It embraces the whole range of literature, art, 
and music. We have no work of the same kind published in this 
country. It is like a descriptive catalogue, conveying, at the same 
time, a critical estimate of the publications noticed, grouping together 
those that treat of the same, or of kindred subjects, and then present- 
ing an outline of the course of thought developed. 

For example, in the number before us there is presented, first, ‘a 
critical survey of the pamphlets that have recently appeared on the 
subject of the confession, and the government of the church in the 
provinces newly acquired by Prussia.’ The question has been very 
keenly debated among theologians and politicians, whether the union 
of the Lutheran and the Reformed, which prevails elsewhere in 
Prussia, should be extended to the provinces acquired by the recent 
war. Then there follow (1.) 4 Review of the most recent Literature 
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on the subject of Geology ; and (2.) A Review of Illustrated Periodicals. 
From this we quote the following statements :—‘‘ From 1858 to 1867 
there were published over an hundred separate illustrated periodicals, 
exclusive of those designed for children, and those which belong to the 
department of art.” (3.) A Review of Works on Music. It contains 
also an extensive array of extracts from the critical notices of books 
found in other periodicals, together with a general review of the prin- 
cipal German works that have appeared during the first six months of 
1867. 

Such a journal as this is highly useful to all who seek to acquaint 
themselves with what is doing in the great book markets of Germany. 


Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionen. Von Dr J. G. Miller, 
O. Professor in Basel. Basel Schweighauserische Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1867. 
Zweite Unveranderte Auflage. 8vo. 706s. 


This work presents a history of the religious systems of the different 
tribes of American Indians. It consists of two parts. The first treats 
of the religion of the savage tribes ; and the second, of that of the tribes 
which may be regarded as more or less civilised. 

In the first part there is an account (1.) of the religion of the 

North-American Redskins ; (2.) of that of the inhabitants of the 
Great Antilles ; (3.) of that of the Caribbees; and (4.) of that of the 
eastern South Americans. 
Xn part second we find an account of the religious history of (1.) 
the Peruvians ; (2.) the inhabitants of the northern part of South 
America, north of Quito and the Amazon, called “ terra firma ;" (3.) 
the Mexicans. 

Dr Miiller has with the greatest industry examined all the sources 
of information, and brought together, in a most readable, and deeply 
interesting form, a great amount of historical information. This work 
is intended to be a handbook on the whole subject of which it treats, 
and it admirably fulfils its purpose. It is enriched with a complete 
index. 


Geschichte der Biblischen Literatur und des Judisch-hellenistischen 
Schriftthums. Historisch und Kritisch behandelt von Dr Julius 
Fiirst, Prof. an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 

Erster Band. 1867. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 


Dr Fiirst is well known as the distinguished author of a Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, which has recently been trans- 
lated into English by Dr Samuel Davidson. He is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr Gesenius as a leading Hebrew scholar in Germany. 

In the preface to the work before us the author says, ‘‘ The know- 
ledge of the literature of any nation, especially of that which contri- 
butes to the education and spiritual elevation of the people, ought not 
to be the subject of inquiry only to the learned classes. The in- 
struction in the sciences, and the popularising of an acquaintance with 
medicine, astronomy, and with the science of languages now enjoyed 
by the people is proof of this. The national literature of the ancient 
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Israelites, as well as that of the New Testament writings, which are 
usually called ‘‘ the Biblical literature,” ought the less to form an ex- 
ception, inasmuch as, from their peculiar historical development, and 
the religious and ethical import of their contents, they have become 
the literature of the world, the possession of the nations. The people 
have the right to demand an exposition of a literature which contains 
for them their religious and moral magna charta, and which is most 
intimately connected with their education and culture. The exposition 
of a literature which belongs to a remote and obscure antiquity, can only 
be satisfactorily conducted by an unprejudiced historical investigation, 
uninfluenced by dogmatic and religious prepossessions. The theolo- 
gians and the clergy have often condemned a popularising of the his- 
tory of Biblical literature. The divines, who regard themselves as the 
appointed mediators and interpreters, have, during the war of blind 
faith with rational sceptical criticism, kept the people out of the temple 
of Bible knowledge, rather have turned them away from the Bible. It 
seemed to me a pressing necessity of the times,—in which, more than ever, 
investigation is made into the foundations of the law, and the springs 
of historical, moral, and religious knowledge,—to search into the ancient 
national literature of the Israelites, and of the New Testament, the 
chief springs of our whole civilisation, and to offer the results of my 
historical research as a present to the people.”’ Such is the spirit and 
aim of Dr Fiirst’s book, which is to consist of two volumes, the first of 
which we have now before us. It consists of 490 pp. 8vo. It com- 
prehends a review of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, and the 
period of history embraced by them. The author's views of inspiration, 
which regulate his method of dealing with the different questions that 
successively arise, are essentially defective. For this reason, there is 
much we would decidedly object to, in the tone and form of some of 
his disquisitions. At the same time, one feels, on reading the different 
sections, that the author has a profound acquaintance with all that 
appertains to the literature of the subject. For example, it will be 
difficult to find a more interesting and ably written specimen of histori- 
cal criticism than is presented in the introduction to the work, whether 
we can agree with all the conclusions arrived at or not. It treats of 
questions of an ethnographic character—the language of the ancient 
Israelites, and the origin of their national literature. A work on the 
plan of Fiirst’s, conducted in the reverent spirit of one who holds to 
Scripture as in all its parts, historical and doctrinal, a record formed 
by men who wrote “‘ as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” is yet a 
desideratum. This of Dr Fiirst’s is largely imbued with the rational- 
ising spirit yet unhappily so common in Germany. 


Zum Evangelium des Paulus und des Petrus. Altes und neues von 
Carl Holsten, Dr phil. Lehrer am Gymnasium zu Rostock. Rostock : 
Stillerische Hofbuchlandlung. London and Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 1868. 8vo. 4465. 


The author dedicates his work to Ferdinand Christian Baur, “the 
departed, but not dead” (dem gestorbenen aber nicht toten), as he 
describes him. The book consists of four essays, some portions of 
which have been already published (1855-1861). The first essay is on 
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Paul’s vision of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 8), and the genesis of Paul's 
gospel. The second, discusses Peter’s vision of the Messiah. The 
third, unfolds the contents and course of thought developed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians; and the fourth is an elaborate dissertation 
- on the meaning of the word ode in the epistles of Paul. The writer 
displays a great deal of ingenuity, and a vast amount of critical ability, 
but unhappily the reasoning is throughout vitiated by the rationalism 
of the author. The book is interesting, as exhibiting the nature of the 
speculations indulged in by the school to which he belongs ; but it is 
not likely, we think, to be of very much service one way or another. 


Der Kampf der Lutherischen Kirche wm Luther’s Lehre vom Abend- 
mahl im Reformationszeitalter. Von D. H. Schmid, O. Professor 
der Theologie in Erlangen, Leipzig. London and Edinburgh : 
Williams & Norgate. 1868. 8vo. 3872s. 


This is a work of very great importance. In a very lucid and com- 
prehensive manner it presents a history of the doctrinal controversy on 
the subject of the Lord’s Supper, which was agitated in the Lutheran 
Church during the time of the Reformation, viewed in connection with 
the whole doctrinal developments of that age. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first part there is, 1. A 
minute and circumstantial account of the controversy to the time of the 
Wittenberg Concordium (1536)—(1.) Luther and Bueer ; (2.) Luther 
and the Swiss. 2. A discussion of the question, ‘‘ Has Luther's doc- 
trine of the Supper found its expression in the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church?” 8. A discussion of the question, ‘‘ Has the 
confessional position of the Lutheran Church been changed by the 
alteration Melancthon made in the Augustana (The Augsburg Confes- 
sion) ?”’ 

In the second part we have, first, a history of the Jnterim, the 
Augsburg and Leipzig. There is then (1.) A lengthened history of 
the controversy in Westphalia. (2.) The Bremen controversy. (3.) 
The controversy in the Palatinate. (4.) The appearance of the 
Wiirtemberg theologians in the strife. (5.) The drama in Saxony. 
(6.) The efforts of the princes to establish peace in the Church. 

Such a work as this, so complete in its details, and so well 
arranged, as well as so calm and impartial in its tone, is worthy of a 
permanent place in our theological literature. 





X.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
By Rev. Jonn M‘Cuintoox, D.D., and James Srrone, §.T.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. Vol. 1, A.B. 


This is a goodly volume of about 950 double-column pages, large 
8vo. It is the first of a series of six volumes, of which the work, 
when completed, will consist. In point of typography and general 


appearance it leaves nothing to be desired. It is copiously illus- 
trated. 
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The work, of which we have here the first instalment, will occupy 
a place in Theological Literature peculiarly itsown. We have nothing 
like it in this country, in the comprehensive completeness of its de- 
sign. Hertzog’s massive Real-encyclopiidie fiir Protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche, is the only work in Germany which comes anything 
near it. 

In Brsuicax Literature this cyclopedia will be as complete as any 
of these admirable works recently published in our own country, 
‘“‘$mith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” ‘ Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature,”’ or ‘‘ Fairbairn’s Imperial Bible Dictionary,” all of which 
are avowedly made free use of by the editors. So far as this first 
volume is concerned, we frankly confess that we place the American 
work by no means behind these we have mentioned. Its articles are 
as ably written. They are at once scientific and practical, and breathe 
throughout an evangelical, reverent spirit. Its wider scope enables its 
accomplished editors to treat even some Biblical topics in a much 
more comprehensive manner than is done in any of the above named 
British works. For example, under the word Atonement, this volume 
presents a very full and elaborate view, in about eight pages, of the 
whole doctrine in its Biblical and historical aspects, with a very com- 
plete vidimus of the literature of the subject, English and Foreign as 
well as American. The article is written in a fair and candid spirit. 
The young theologian will obtain as much information from a careful 
reading of it as he would acquire from the perusal of many volumes. 
It maps out the whole region covered by the doctrine, and enables the 
stadent to follow out farther research with ease and accuracy. In- 
deed, we are surprised at the vast amount of information, and so well 
arranged, which the editors have contrived to condense into this one 
article. 

In the department of Tarotocican Literature, there will be 
found a comprehensive account of the Doctrines of Christianity in 
general, with their history ; of the Creeds of the various churches, 
and the peculiar Tenets of each ecclesiastical body ; of the Heresies 
that have at various times appeared, and of the Controversies that have 
been agitated. 

The department of Caurca History will contain a series of articles 
on the rise, progress, and present condition of the various divisions of 
the Christian church ; on the history of Christianity in each impor- 
tant country, together with an account of the various sees, dioceses, and 
local subdivisions of each branch of the church, of the councils that 
have been held at different times, the monastic orders, and the ecclesi- 
astical statistics of every church and country. 

The articles in the department of Reticiovs Biocrapay will present 
a complete and detailed account of every person of eminence that has 
appeared, both in ancient and modern times, in the history of the 
church. In a word, in this work the student will find classified under 
general titles, and all under one alphabet, all the items of SacrEp 
Tecanotocy. The first volume amply fulfils the promise of the 
editors. If the work is carried on to its completion in the same mas- 
terly and thorough style in which it has been begun, it will prove one 
of the most valuable treasuries within reach of the theological student. 
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In this country, and in Germany, a great many cyclopsedias devoted to 
special departments, theological, geographical, Biblical, Bibliogra- 
phical, ecclesiastical, &c., have from time to time been published. 
This work from the transatlantic press freely quotes all that is im- 

- portant from these cyclopedias. It contains the cream of many 
cyclopedias and works of reference. But, besides this, there is en- 
gaged on it a numerous staff of original contributors, men of eminence 
in their several departments, and from different sections of the Chris- 
tian church, both in Europe and America. We do not depreciate the 
valuable cyclopedias of Biblical literature that have recently appeared 
in our own country, but this American one has excellencies altogether 
its own. We give it our hearty commendation, and hope that it will 
find its way into not a few of our public and private libraries. If the 
student of theology can obtain this work, he will need no other. It 
will supply him with comprehensive and accurate information on 
every subject appertaining to the wide department of Biblical, theolo- 
gical, and ecclesiastical literature, and direct him to the various 
sources by an investigation of which he may prosecute his researches 
on any topic. 


History of the Christian Church. By Pattie Scuarr, D.D. From 
the Birth of Christ to the time of Gregory the Great (a.p. 
1-600). 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 


Dr Schaff is by birth a Swiss, but in theological training and in 
habits of thought and forms of expression he is a German of distinct 
Lutheran tendencies. Some years ago, when, as a young man fresh 
from the University, he was called to occupy the important place 
of Professor in the Theological Seminary of Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, he found that seminary already influenced by the teach- 
ings of Dr Niven, who, judging from his book on “The Mystical 
Presence” (Philadelphia, 1846), was animated by a very strong 
Romanising spirit. The book was, indeed, offensively unprotestant 
in its tone. Being associated with Dr Nevin in the general affairs of 
the seminary, as well as in conducting the Mercersburg Review, 
he fell under the suspicion of sympathising with him in his peculiar 
views of doctrine. This, together perhaps with a want of duly ap- 
preciating the influence of his early education on his mode of express- 
ing himself, may to some extent account for the severity with which 
some of Dr Schaff’s earlier writings, particularly his excellent ‘* His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church,” first published about eighteen years 
ago, have been canvassed by reviewers. There are, undoubtedly, 
forms of expression in that work which are open in our opinion to 
grave animadversion, yet we do not hesitate to place it in the very 
foremost rank in point of general ability. The reader will find him- 
self in the company of a man of no ordinary talent and learning. 
He is expected, however, to be a student who will not accept the 
conclusions or reasonings of the writer without investigation. The 
work before us is a sequel to that earlier “‘ History.” It has just 
been issued by the eminent American publishers, Scribner & Co., New 
York, simultaneously with an edition in German from the Leipzic 
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press. Ina brief notice, we cannot do justice to our sense of the 
value of this noble work. With reference to the second volume, 
‘From Constantine the Great to Gregory the Great,” Dr Schaff 
says, ‘‘In preparing this part of my Church history for the press, I 
have been deprived of the stimulus of an active professorship, and 
been much interrupted in consequence of other labours, a visit to 
Europe, and the loss of a’part of the manuscript, which had to be re- 
written. But, on the other hand, I have had the great advantage of 
constant and free access to several of the best libraries of the 
country.” 

The author prepared the manuscript in his own native language, 
the German. ‘The Rev. Dr Yeomans, of Rochester, translated most 
of it, as he had done the ‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church,” into 
English. In point of style and general structure, there is nothing 
to indicate that the book is a translation from the German. Indeed, 
in these respects it will stand a favourable comparison with the best 
English classics. The narrative flows on in an easy graceful rhythm, 
making it most pleasant for the reader to peruse the deeply interest- 
ing narrative of the Church history, as it is here related, in all its 
diverse lights and shadows. In the history of the Church during 
the first six centuries, we see Christianity in its bloom on the old 
classic soil. In the first three centuries, we are brought into contact 
with the Christianity of the apostles and martyrs. During the second 
three centuries we see Christianity “still moving upon the same geo- 
graphical seene of the Greco-Roman Empire and the ancient classical 
eulture—the countries around the Mediteranean Sea. But its field and 
its operation are materially enlarged, and even touch the barbarians on 
the limits of the Empire. Above all, its relation to the temporal 
power and its social and political position and import undergo an 
entire and permanent change. We have here to do with the Church 
of the Greco-Roman Empire, and with the beginning of Christianity 
among the Germanic barbarians.” Under the able guidance of Dr 
Schaff, we are led out and in among all the diverse scenes and inci- 
dents of that deeply interesting history, so that, as with panoramic 
vividness, we see rising up before us the venerable apostles and 
martyrs, the patriarchs and emperors of that age, and become wit- 
nesses of all their actions, by which they gave a direction to the 
current of the Church’s history, which, in a great measure, it has re- 
tained to the present day. There is such a fulness and completeness 
in the narrative, and everywhere such evidences of thorough and 
honest research into all the sources, that we feel warranted in saying 
that henceforth it will be regarded as the History of the Ancient 
Church. In no part of the work have we found any traces of an 
undue leaning to any side, or of anything approaching to an attempt 
to support a pre-conceived theory. Dr Schaff carries forward his 
work with all the dignity and impartiality of a true historian, and we 
thank him for this splendid monument of his industry. 
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XI.--CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Congregational Year Book. 1868, 


This formidable-looking book attests at once the vast progress which 
Congregationalism has made, and the high degree of organisation which 
it has attained. It embraces, indeed, a wide range, comprehending Con- 
gregationalism all over the world; and the size of the volume is greatly 
owing to the long addresses, reports, and memorials of departed ministers 
which it contains. Looking to England alone, the number of their 
ministers amounts to nearly 2000. Ministers connected with the Board 
in and about London number 173, besides many others not connected 
with the Board. Several things have struck us on perusing these records. 
In the first place, we are gratified by observing the increasing care which 
our Congregational brethren are manifesting to secure a higher degree of 
literary and theological culture for the future ministry of their com- 
munion ; the anxiety they display to prevent those miserable schisms which 
too often split up their congregations into small fragments, and their 
determination to raise the salaries of their ministers. In the next place, 
we have marked with satisfaction a disposition to accommodate their 
terms of communion to something more nearly approaching those of other 
non-conforming churches; and, instead of demanding positive marks of 
conversion, to content themselves with “a credible profession of Chris- 
tianity.”” The present volume is ushered in with what they term a “ De- 
claration of Faith,” which, so far as it goes, appears to us unexceptionably 
sound and scriptural. ‘True, care is taken to inform us that “it is not 
intended this should be put forth with any authority, or as a standard to 
which assent should be required.” “ Disallowing the utility of creeds and 
articles of religion as a bond of union, and protesting against subscription 
to any human formularies as a term of communion, Congregationalists 
are willing to declare, for general information, what is commonly believed 
among them, reserving to every one the most perfect liberty of con- 
science.” We do not see the use of all this fencing against creeds and 
confessions. A declaration of faith seems to us very much the same 
thing as a confession of faith ; and, as this is plainly a joint declaration, 
indicating the belief of all the members of the Congregational union, we 
do not see why it may not be regarded as constituting, so far as doctrinal 
articles are concerned, a bond of union between them. There may have 
been no formal subscription of these articles, but, should any minister 

reach tenets subversive of them,—should he openly deny the Holy 

rinity, denounce the atonement, and treat the work of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion as mere fanaticism, we paws he would no longer be re- 
tained or recognised as a member of the Union. How this separation 
may be effected, is a mere matter of form. Our Congregational friends 
declare that ‘‘no church or union of churches has any right or power to 
interfere with the faith or discipline of any other church, further than to 
separate from such as in faith or practice depart from the gospel of 
Christ.” The idea of the Congregational Union of England, some 2000 
strong, separating themselves from a single erring brother or church, 
sounds somewhat grotesque ; but, practically, it amounts to a rejection 
of the heretic; and as to “reserving to every one the most perfect 
liberty of conscience,” unless they mean the toleration of all sorts of 
heresy within the pale of their communion, which they denounce as one 
of the crying evils of the English establishment, we do not see that it 
can amount to more than what all Protestant churches concede to every 
one in this land of freedom. We cannot help regretting, therefore, that 
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our brethren should have thought it necessary to put in so many caveats 
against ns that they had adopted something like a general creed 
or confession of faith. In the last place, we congratulate our brethren 
on their having attained something like organisation. We are nosticklers 
for names, a Congregational Union is a very fair definition of what we call 
a synod or _—— assembly ; the chairman, were it not associated with 
political and convivial club meetings, might sound as sweet as “ modera- 
tor '’ or any other name ; and “ resolutions’ moved and carried, may do 
the business without assuming the judicial robes of ‘‘ Acts of Assembly.” 
In virtue of this unity of action, by which Congregationalism is substan- 
tially assimilated to Presbyterianism, the Union has become at last a 
moral force in England. We may point, for instance, to the firm stand 
which the Union has taken against the overtures of the Broad School 
yd to form along with them a comprehensive national establishment. 

Ve observe that Dr Vaughan, in his address, speaks of presbytery as a 
system of “compulsion,” and says, “Your system has in it too much 
machinery—is too cautious—too distrustful; if 1 may dare say so, it is too 
Scotch for us. It may be good for Scotland, but it does seem to us to be 
wanting in that pliancy, in that loyalty to the right of private judgment, 
in that power to confide in the force and worth of individuality, which are 
so characteristic of our English ways.” There is a vague generality in 
this mode of dealing with the subject, which renders it rather difficult to 
grapple with it, and yet it does seem hopeful that the stern, warlike 
objections of former Independents are now dwindling down to such 
shadowy phantoms as “Scotch and English ways.’ We can assure Dr 
Vaughan that we “dislike that word ‘compulsion’ in religious matters,” 
fully as much as our Congregational brethren; and, perhaps, our views of 
what has been called church power and authority might be found not to 
differ so much from those which they entertain as they may imagine. 
There is nothing which we condemn more heartily than the assumption, 
by the servants of Christ, of magisterial airs, and a disposition to play the 
despot by imposing upon Christian congregations a rule of rigid uni- 
formity ; and perhaps, as our Congregational friends have been led by the 
force of circumstances, we shall not say to borrow, but to adopt, the com- 
mon counsel and united action of presbytery, it might be well for Pres- 
byterian churches to learn from them that Christian congregations and 
their ministers are entitled to a certain degree of Christian liberty, quite 
compatible with their walking and working together in the bond of a 
brotherly union. 


The Increase of Faith. W. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and London. 
1868. 


The earnest thoughtfulness and evangelical piety displayed in this little 
treatise have afforded us no small gratification. The writer, whoever he 
may be, professes to aim at a practical rather than a scientific exposition 
of the doctrine ; but he is evidently well read in theology, and has studied 
the question go far at least as to pronounce his opinions with considerable 
decision. We regret that in some of these opinions we cannot coincide. 
Indeed, to us he seems throughout to labour under a fallacy or misconcep- 
tion in regard to the whole subject, which tends to mar the practical 
design of his treatise. We refer to his views on what has been called the 
assurance of faith, or the question whether assurance is of the essence of 
faith. On this subject, he has fallen into the misapprehension which so 
generally prevails, that our first Reformers, and those who have followed 
them, make saving faith to consist in “the believer being assured that he 
is himself in a state of grace and salvation.” He refers to the authority 
of Sir William Hamilton, who says, “ Assurance, personal assurance, the 
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feeling that God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven, was long 
universally held in the Protestant communities to be the criterion and 
condition of a true and saving faith, . . . and is part and parcel of 
all confessions of all the churches of the Reformation down to the West- 
minster Assembly.” ‘In that synod,” he adds, “ assurance (that is per- 
sonal assurance) was, in Protestantism, for the first time, declared not to 
be of the essence of faith.” A less trustworthy “ authority,” than Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, on questions connected with evangelical truth, or the 
opinions of our Reformers, cannot well be conceived. In the present case, 
he has quite mistaken the meaning and design of the lan em =o 
by our Reformers. Their object clearly was to op what is call in 
our National Covenant, “the doubtsome faith of the Po ," referring to 
the popish doctrine which stripped faith of everything like certitude, and 
kept the sinner dangling in suspense about his salvation, in order to up- 
hold more effectually the power of priestly absolution, and the virtue of 
churchly rites. In sharp contrast to this hesitating mood—this slavish 
trembling of the soul under the terror of divine wrath, only to be ap- 
peaced, though never wholly quelled, by almsgiving and penance, our 
formers taught that faith, from its very nature was fiducial; that it 
was a trusting, a confident reliance in Christ for salvation ; and that, as it 
rested on the merits of an all-sufficient Saviour, held forth in the never- 
failing promise of God, it must carry in its very bosom an assurance 
flowing from the sureness of what it rested upon. Along with this, and 
corresponding with the overtures of salvation which are oliveend person- 
ally to every sinner, they contended that true faith included also a per- 
sonal appropriation of Christ and all his saving benefits. By holding this 
assurance to be of the essence of faith, they did not intend to teach that 
every true believer must be assured that he is personally in a state of 
grace and salvation. They could distinguish between what was essen- 
tial to the itself, and what was incidental to the — who pos- 
sessed it. There might be many doubts in the heart of the believer,— 
there could be no doubting in faith itself. There is no inconsistency in 
supposing that the true believer may be deeply troubled with doubts and 
fears, but faith in itself stands directly opposed to all doubting and fear- 
ing. It is obviously in this sense that we must understand the definition 
. of saving faith in the Palatine Confession. “True faith is an assured 
confidence . . . by which I rest upon God, assuredly holding that, 
by God’s mercy, and on account of Christ’s merits, not only to others but 
to me also, the remission of sins, eternal righteousness and life are given.’ 
From the emphasizing of these words, aRE GIVEN, it is evident that our 
author takes them to mean an assurance that these blessings have been 
pe oy emg but it is apparent from the expression, “ Not only to 
others to me also, that the meaning is, that these blessings were freely 
offered in the gift of the pel fo me as a sinner as well as to all others. 
In no other sense could the gift of these blessings be considered as the 
object of faith. If the meaning were that the person was confident that 
pardon, righteousness, and life, had been actually conferred upon him, his 
confidence in this case must have arisen from an inward consciousness that 
he had received them ; in other words, it would express the assurance of 
sense and not of faith. Faith has to do simply with the divine testimony, 
but as there is nothing in the Word of God assuring any individual that 
he is pardoned and saved, no such thing can be the proper object of faith. 
We may believe in the love of God towards us, because that is matter of 
divine testimony, but if we meant to express our love towards God, we 
do not say that we believe in that love,—it is matter of personal ex- 
rience, the result of self-examination, and it may be the fruit of the 
Sirit witnessing with our spirit. This distinction between the assurance 
of. faith and the assurance of sense, old as it is, and oft repeated, seems to 
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be as necessary as ever to a right understanding of the subject. We feel 
persuaded, moreover, that a due attention to it is quite sufficient to guard 

inst the two extremes which the present writer seems so anxious to 
avoid, namely, that “of giving way to useless and needless despondency, 
on the one hand, or settling down into a state of even more perilous con- 
tentment with imperfect attainment on the other.” It is equally certain 
that the chapter in our Confession on “ Assurance of Grace and Salva- 
tion,” which Sir William Hamilton supposes to have taught for the first 
time, that assurance is not of the essence of faith, has nothing whatever 
to do with that question, but refers exclusively to the assurance of sense, 
or inward consciousness of a personal interest in Christ. 

Had space permitted, we should have liked to enter more fully into the 
subject. We are not sure if we understand what our author exactly 
means by “ Increase of Faith.”” The expression is certainly not distinc- 
tively a Scriptural one. The disciples, no doubt, on one occasion, prayed, 
“Lord, increase our faith,” but our Lord, by replying, “If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed,” &., intimates that it was not the amount 
but the reality of faith that was mainly desirable. We read, indeed, of 
them that are weak in the faith, but this refers to weak-minded Christians, 
or persons who from ignorance of the principles of the faith are apt to be 
shaken and stumbled, in opposition to others who like Abraham, are 
“strong in faith,” that is, who through faith are made strong to do 
valiantly, and through faith waxed stronger and stronger. Christians 
need to be established in the faith, “ grounded and settled,” and an un- 
wavering faith which yields to no doubt, distrust, or fear, is what all 
ought to pray for and seek after, but this is surely different from con- 
ceiving of faith as something in a constant flux, mounting up to higher 
and higher degrees of certitude. Our author is quite mistaken when he 
states in a note (p. 20) that “Calvin often recognises different degrees of 
faith as consistent with salvation, and that there may be a true faith 
which is not firm and certain.” The language of Calvin, which he quotes 
from the Institutes, amounts to no more than what we have already ad- 
mitted, namely, that the true believer may be often tossed with doubts 
and fears, but he never meant to deny that true faith when in exercise 
must be defined as Divine erga nos benevolentia firmam certamque — 
tionem. The author adds, when our Lord said to Nicodemus that, “ Who- - 
soever believeth in him shall have everlasting life,” he docs not say, 
‘“‘ Whosoever believeth much.” Precisely so, and we could desire nothing 
better to shew the absurdity of pleading for degrees of certitude in faith. 
Our author admits “ that Christian faith consists in a reliance upon Jesus 
Christ for salvation.” Can we conceive of a person relying upon Christ, 
more or less, for salvation? Or, supposing that one has committed to us 
some important trust, how would we feel were he to address us thus, “I 
trust you a little indeed, but I cannot say that I trust you much. I have 
no firm or complete reliance upon you.’ Would not this amount in 
reality toa want of trust? Is this, indeed, all the trust that we have to 
give to Christ? The simplest Christian feels that this would not be faith. 
“T suppose,” said the old woman to Dr Chalmers, when he was en- 
deavouring to point out to her the _ of entire and implicit reliance 
upon the Saviour, as all that was needful for salvation, “ you mean, Sir, 
that 1 should just ippen to Him?” “That,” said the Dr, “is the very 
thing.” It is needless to say more. We regret the unsatisfactoriness 
and the confusion of thought which the unhappy misconception we have 
pointed out, imparts to a treatise otherwise well fitted to abana the in- 
terests of Christian piety. 
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Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures delivered to Students for the 


Ministry. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. London : Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 1867. 


Under this quaint title, Mr Paxton Hood has produced a volume re- 
plete with ingenious reflections and racy illustrations of what he styles 
“the genius and success of the pulpit,—its method and its power.” For 
the treatment of this subject in a manner fitted at once to interest, to im- 
press, and to improve his readers, Mr Hood possesses peculiar qualifica- 
tions. Himself a preacher of no mean order, with a genius in its own 
way, original, graphic, and pictorial, with a mind teeming with ancient 
lore and modern literature, few men are more fitted to throw a charm 
over the whole theme, and inspire the youthful candidate for the ministry 
with ardent love for his profession, to guide his taste, and to direct him to 
the mode of presenting the truth most congenial to the present age. The 
topics selected in these lectures are varied, but all bearing on the one 
great point of effective preaching, showing how the preacher should en- 
lighten as a lamp, arouse as a trumpet, and convey soul refreshment as a 
pitcher—in short, to preach as Paul and Barnabas did, who “so spake that 
a great multitude believed.” After a series of striking monographs, in- 
cluding Paul, Chrysostom, St Bernard, Puritan Adams and Christmas 
Evans, we have a full length portraiture of Charles Spurgeon,—evidently 
written con amore, and with a singularly discriminative estimate of that 
remarkable preacher. Mr Hood does not profess to lay down formal 
rules for pulpit composition, but nowhere will there be found more judi- 
cious or better-timed advices to the young preacher, administered in a 
style of playful humour and kindly feeling which cannot fail to recom- 
mend them to his acceptance. Among the monographs, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit noticing with special admiration Mr Hood's masterly 
sketch of the Apostle Paul. It is full of life, and, with all the eloquence 
of enthusiasm, never rises into extravagance. In short, the whole volume 
deserves the serious perusal of all students of divinity, and cannot fail to 


furnish important hints to all engaged in the work of the Christian 
ministry. 


Studies in the Book of Psalms. Being a Critical and Expository Com- 
mentary, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on the Entire 
Psalter. By Writiam S. Pumer, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1867. 


This substantial volume is intended chiefly for the use of ministers, 
containing a full exposition of the text, and giving a synopsis of the vari- 
ous commentators on the Psalms in all ages, from the days of Athanasius 
and Theodoret, down to those of Piscator and Michaelis, Horsley and 
Alexander. The authorship, the dates, the allusions, and characters of 
the Psalms, are carefully examined, and the verdict of the author on the 
various opinions of critics is pronounced with great judgment and dis- 
crimination. Such a work must have cost a world of labour, and an 
amount of research which few Biblical students can be expected to over- 
take in those days, when the task of mn superintendence renders it 
next to impossible to consult a tithe of the multitudinous authorities cited 
by Dr Plimer. The service thus rendered to the Church, it will be diffi- 
cult to estimate. It is like being admitted to a conference of the whole 
Church on the Book of Psalms. Thus, in the introduction to the 119th 
Psalm, we have the opinions of no less than twenty-seven ancient and 
modern interpreters ; and who would not listen with special interest to 
the united wisdom and experience of such a conclave, were we admitted to 
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hear them personally, giving the results of their meditation upon suc!. 
a noble piece of holy Scripture? Occasionally, indeed, there is a super- 
fluity of such references; for example, on the title of the 16th Psalm, 
“ Michtam of David,” where we have an array of no less than twenty-eight 
opinions of critics, many of them identical; and, after all, in the opinion 
of the compiler himself, the phrase signifies nothing more than a “ Writing 
of David.” The volume, however, must prove eminently serviceable to all 


who wish to become thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the 
book of Psalms. 


Lectures on Early Scripture: Patriarchal Epoch. By I. F. Crosse, D.C.L., 
Member of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, Incumbent of Holy 


Trinity, and Rural Dean of Hastings. Second Edition, London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1867. 


This book is rather unhappily got up. In the first place, it is unhappy 
in its title page, which is too vague and general, and might have been pre- 
fixed to a hundred other volumes, with which the public has been lately 
flooded. “ Lectures on Early Scripture” is a title which gives no idea of 
the special character and design of the work, which, in fact, is a series of 
dissertations and demonstrations, embracing some of the most profound 
questions connected with holy writ. In the next place, were it not for the 
list of contents prefixed, it would be impossible for the reader to know what 
subject the author was treating of. The lectures themselves have neither 
titles, texts, nor head-lines, so that the reader who wishes to know what the 
author means to speak about, must either travel back to the beginning of 
the volume, or patiently trudge on in ignorance to its close. But with 
these abatements, and in spite of them, we have been arrested and charmed 
by the perusal of this volume. It is replete with original thought, profound 
reflection, and striking argument. The author informs us, that though at 
first delivered in the shape of sermons, it has been recast, and the matter 
has been generally transferred from a didactic to an argumentative tone. 
The sentiments of the writer are sound and evangelical; but what has 
specially delighted us in —— these lectures, is to see a mind so richly 
imbued with the spirit of genuine philosophy bowing with such profound 
reverence before the shrine of holy Scripture, and bringing it out in har- 
mony with the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. In an age when our 
would-be philosophers seem to take a pride and pleasure in finding out dis- 
crepancies between Scripture and science, it is truly refreshing to see such 
a writer as Mr Crosse, at once a scholar, a lawyer, and a divine, devoting 
his energies to the noble task, not merely of vindicating Scripture, but by 
placing it in its true light, commending it to the admiration and homage of 


mankind, We shall await with much interest the promised sequel of these 
valuable lectures, 


Imaginism and Rationalism ; an Explanation of the Origin and Progress 


of Christianity, By Joun Vickers. London: Tribner & Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 1867. 


Some idea of the scope and tenor of this wretched production may be 


gathered from the first sentence of its introduction. “Imagination is the 
mind’s image-making power, the power by which we produce ideal pictures 
of things. Reason is the measuring, comparing, and reflecting power, 
which either destroys those pictures, or reduces them to consistency with 
the external world, and so keeps the imagination in check. When the re- 
flecting power is impaired by disease, and the imagination has free play, 
that condition of mind called madness is produced ; and when the imagina- 
tion is set at liberty by a suspension of the reflecting power in sleep, we are 
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said to dream. To believe in the imagination, and to be guided by it under 
the influence of ignorance and passion, is Imaginism ; to distrust it, and 
follow the teaching of observation, reflection, and experience, is Rational- 
ism; and there is no more important study for the statesman and the 
philosopher than the struggle which these two modes of thought are mak- 
ing in the world for supremacy, and the — yielding of the former to 
the latter.” In short, the aim of Mr Vickers is to shew that all the reli- 
gions of the world including the Jewish and the Christian, owe their origin 
to imagination ; that they Tom no more a foundation in reality than the 
dreams that haunt us by night, or the fables which amused us in child- 
hood ; and as the terror inspired by the dream is dispelled by the light of 
day, and the stories of “ Jack the Giant Killer,” “ es Beard,” and “ Red 

Riding Hood,’ which, when boys and girls, we most potently believed 

to be true, are rejected as mere legions when we come to the years of 

discretion, so all the supernatural narratives contained in the Old and 

New Testaments will be discarded as mankind advance from the childhood 

of imaginism to the manhood of rationalism. Painful as it is to record, and 

revolting as it must be to every Christian mind, to listen to the blasphemies 
of this school, it becomes our duty as journalists to mark the height to 
which the tide of infidelity has risen in our literature, were it only to shew 
the formidable extent to which it prevails in society where such a publica- 
tion as the present can obtain a currency sufficient to induce a — 
firm to usher it into the world. The author seems to pride himself in the 
total want of reverence for all that men have deemed sacred and divine. 

He speaks of Moses as a political leader, who was by education a priest, 

and who judged that, instead of aspiring to the dangerous position of kin 

and becoming responsible for all that went wrong with them, he should 
rule them to greater advan by setting up an all-powerful ideal king, 

Jehovah, and acting as his prophet or prime minister ; and as to our blessed 

Lord, so far from acknowledging his divine excellence, Mr Vickers re- 

pudiates even the delineations of his character given by Strauss, Renan, and 

other rationalists, as fanciful exaggerations got up to conciliate the orthodox, 
and scoffingly represents him as an “ignorant weak-minded devotee.” 

After this specimen of rationalistic ignorance, folly, and pone our 

readers may perhaps think we should have allowed the book to sink un- 

noticed into the oblivion which it deserves, and into which it is no doubt 
doomed to fall. But we think it worth noticing, as exhibiting the Ulima 

Thule of Rationalism—the last stage to which the speculations of our 

modern nevlogists would bring us. To this conclusion, even the writings 

of Mr John Stuart Mill are fast approaching, as sufficiently appears from 
an extract which Mr Vickers quotes with evident delight, and the con- 
temptuous tone of which, in reference to the moral teachings of the gospel, 
betrays the same spirit of bitter animosity to the truth, the same incapacity 
to do justice to the lofty and peculiar claims of Christianity, and the same 
gross perversion, of literary and ecclesiastical history, to establish a precon- 
ceived theory as the book on which we are now commenting. But the 
night is never so dark as immediately before the dawn. If we may ju 
from the career of neology in Germany, the time of reaction cannot be 
distant. The work before us seems to indicate this. Its unabashed, un- 
blushing infidelity, dark and cold as an arctic night, without one re- 
deeming quality to hide its odious form, or disguise its intentions, it may be 
re; ~ we trust, as the harbinger of a better and a brighter day. 

The Quakers, from their Origin till the Present Time: an International 
History. By Joun Cunnincnam, D.D., Author of the Church Ilistory 
of Scotland, &c. Edinburgh: John Menzies & Co. 1868. 

In this small volume Dr Cunningham has given a succinct, clear, and 
most readable narrative of Quakerism, ancient and modern, gathered with 
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great care from a variety of sources, and put together so as to form a lively 
and entertaining history. Hitherto, the public have been left to glean the 
history of the sect, either from controversial pieces, or from the partial re- 
presentations of some fond disciple, in which the peculiarities of the 
Quakers are glossed over, or tenderly kept in theshade. In these pages we 
have the whole picture brought out. The eccentricities of Quakerism in its 
earlier developments, before it merged into the demure, pacific, money- 
making, and mildly charitable class now known by that name. Dr Cun- 
ningham is not only a candid critic, but a warm admirer of the sect. We 
only wish that, instead of treating us with a long history of slavery, he had 
dealt more closely, as a doctor of divinity, with the theological tenets of the 
sect ; pointing out the leading errors into which they have fallen, and distin- 
guishing between the radical fanaticism of the system, and the genuine 
spiritual religion of the New Testament. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. By her Daughter, Mrs Francis Cressw&t. 
Abridged from the larger Memoir; with alterations and additions. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1868. 


Those who wish to study Quakerism in its minuter lights and shades, 
and in the most amiable and attractive form in which it has ever appeared, 
would do well to procure this volume. Mrs comes out before us in 
these revelations more as a Christian, in faith and in practice, than as the 
member of a sect. She resembles one of those good fairies in old tales of 
the nursery, who come to the help of the poor and the perishing in the 
guise of a kind stranger, and only discover themselves in their real character 
as “angels entertained unawares" by the light and the fragrance which 


they leave behind them. From every Christian sect some good may be 
learned ; and in this world of sin and sorrow, the career of such a woman 
as Mrs Fry operates like the passage of a wholesome breeze through an at- 
mosphere of foul and pestilential vapour, 


The Questions of Jesus ; or, The Great Physician Dealing with Souls. By 
Rey. Artaur Tomson, Salton. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot, 1867. 


The two ideas which are carried out in this book commend themselves to 
us at once. In the first place, it was a good thought to collect and classify 
the many suggestive questions put in his day by our Lord ; and, in the 
second place, it was a wise thing to arrange the brief expositions given of 
these questions, so as to furnish with them matter for family reading on 
every Sabbath of the year. It has often been remarked that an original 
mind is revealed as quickly in its questionings as in its replies; and, cer- 
tainly, no one can run over in the most cursory way, even Mr Thomson’s 
table of contents without feeling that, in proposing to deal with Christ’s 
teaching on this side, he struck on a vein by which the explorer could not 
fail to be enriched. “ What think ye of Christ?” ‘“ Whose Son is He?” 
“Who convinceth me of sin?” “ Why dispute ye by the way?” 
‘Wherefore didst thou doubt?" These are a sample of the questions 
which furnish matter for these Sabbath readings. The expositions them- 
selves are short, plain, earnest, and practical. We miss, perhaps, something 
of the freshness, and life, and vivacity, which are so necessary in these days 
to arrest and stimulate the attention of languid readers ; but the explana- 
tion is given in the first sentence of the preface. “The little book is one 
of the many fruits of affliction.” Better than the sparkle of unsanctified 


wit, is the sobriety and thoughtfulness that come as the results of fatherly 
chastisement. 
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Memores of Olivet. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. London: James Nisbet & 
Co., 21 Berners Street. 1868. 


This volume is uniform in purport and design with the author’s two 
former works, ‘“‘ Memories of Gennesaret,” and “ Memories of Bethany”; 
the object of which is to bring together the miracles, the teachings, and 
other events or incidents in the life of the Saviour connected with these 
localities, and to expound the truths, and enforce the lessons, which the 
are intended to teach. The Mount of Olives is another spot around whic 
gather the memories of many of the most wonderful and most solemn 
scenes in the history of our Lord. That mount was one of his most 
favourite places of resort. To its secluded retreat he often repaired alone, 
and often in company with his disciples, to engage in the exercises of 
secret or private devotion. Thither he and his disciples hastened after 
they had celebrated the first supper; and on their way, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, covered with the dark mantle of night, rendered still darker 
by the shadow of the olive trees which grew in that deep and gloomy 
valley, he drank the dregs of the cup of agony for the redemption of man. 
From the Mount of Olives he ascended into heaven, in the presence of his 
disciples, while in the act of blessing them. These and other scenes in the 
history of our Lord connected with that mount, Dr Macduff makes the 
subject of a series of interesting and instructive discourses. ‘To carry out 
more fully the idea of his book, he has introduced some discourses im 
memoriam of Olivet, taken from the Old Testament Scriptures. He has 
thus turned to profitable account the associating and suggesting principle, 
which is not only helpful to memory, but which gives siditiona interest 
both to the object which suggests, and to what is suggested, the one lend- 
ing attraction to the other. 

This volume will sustain the reputation the author has acquired by his 
former works, which have given him a place among the most popular of 
our living authors on religious subjects. The sentiments are uniformly 
evangelical, and they are clothed in elegant, often ornamental, diction. 


Pulpit Echoes ; or, Passages from Discourses and Expositions. By the 
Rey. Joun Macraruang, LL.D., London. London: James Nisbet & 
Co., Berners Street. 1868. 


The passages of which this volume consists are a selection from the 
public discourses and expositions which the author delivered in Kincar- 
dine-on-Forth, in Glasgow, and in Clapham, London,—the three churches 
over which he has successively presided. They are mostly short-hand 
notes, which had been taken down verbatim by some of his hearers for 
their own improvement, and which he has corrected, and occasionally 
somewhat extended, to render them more intelligible, when now broken 
off from the matter with which they were at first connected. These notes 
are a repertory of many precious thoughts, often original, or so strikingly 
expressed as to come to the mind with the effect o — a have 
even an advantage from having been taken down as they fell from the lips 
of the author in the ordinary course of pastoral instruction. Thoughts 
delivered without having been previously written, though not without 
premeditation, or such as spontaneously arise in the preacher's mind when 
excited with his theme at the time of delivery, have often a freshness and 
power which are lost when he subjects them in his closet to the process 
of elaborate polish. The subjects are of great variety; but the cross of 
Christ, it is manifest, as connected with the glory of God, the sinner’s sal- 
vation and the Christian’s privilege and duty, is the central point from 
which the author views the whole field of divine truth, and to which he 
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renders every topic and illustration introduced into the pulpit subordinate. 
To those who have enjoyed the ministry of the author, this volume will 
be valued as a pleasing souvenir of his labours ; but it is adapted for uni- 
versal edification, and it will be read when lengthened published sermons 
would repel, or be left neglected. 


When Shall These Things Be? or Signs of the Last Times. By the Rev. 
oy Cummine, D.D, London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 


This work is a dissertation on the signs of our times, viewed as the ful- 
filment of those inspired productions which are admonitory of the speedy 
coming of Christ, that is to say, not of his coming, by the grace and power 
of his Spirit to convert the world, but of his coming personally—descend- 
ing on Mount Olivet, and establishing his throne at Jerusalem. ‘his is 
the theory of the book, and it is enunciated by the author, not as an 
opinion about the coming of Christ, for which he has a preference, or 
which he regards as highly probable, but as an article of faith, of which 
he has an undoubted assurance, Notwithstanding the confidence of the 
author, we have failed to discover in his pages any evidence on which 
our faith and reason can rest that Christ is to inaugurate the milennium 
by coming personally to the earth, or which in the slightest degree unset- 
tles in our minds the conviction that he will not come personally to the 
earth till the last day, when he shall come to raise the dead and to judge 
the world. But though the accuracy of many of Dr Cumming’s interpre- 
tations of prophecy may be contested, his work has true interest, and will 
be read with pleasure and profit. The author is a close observer of provi- 
dence, in so far as it seems to throw light on the region of prophecy; and 
in his discussions on the signs of our times there is much that is well and 
truly said. 


Memoir of the Life of David Stow; Founder of the Training System of 
Education. By the Rev. Watuiam Fraser. London: James Nisbet & 
Co., 21 Berners Street. 1868. 


David Stow, who was born on the 17th of May 1793, was the son of William 
Stow, a successful merchant in Paisley. When only eighteen years of age 
he became connected with a large commercial establishment in Glasgow, 
and at that early period of life he turned his youthful activities into the 
channel of philanthropic enterprise, for which Glasgow presented a wide 
and inviting field, from the social and moral degradation into which, from 
its rapidly increasing population, the masses were fast sinking. As a 
Sabbath-school teacher, he was eminently useful. He established two 
infant schools in Glasgow. He was the founder of the Normal Seminary 
in that city, which commenced its operations in 1837, the first institution 
of the kind in Britain. He died on the 6th of November 1864, in the 71st 
year of his age. This memoir is admirably written, and is of much 
practical value. It is well worthy of being carefully read, especially by 
Sabbath-school teachers and parents, who will find in Mr Stow’s principles 
and method of training, much to direct and to render more effective and 
more pleasant their educational efforts. To young men we would recom- 
mend this biography, as affording a peculiarly valuable example of the 
importance of having the mind early imbued with Christian principles, and 
of the good which may be achieved by persistent activity in the ordinary 
walks of usefulness. 
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Light and Truth ; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. By Horatrus Bonar, 
‘DD. London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1868. 


This volume is the production of an author rages well known in the 
religious world, and it will, we doubt not, be welcomed by numerous 
readers. It is “an attempt to bring out, as briefly as possible, the 
thoughts of God as contained in the words of his book.” The author 
limits himself to the Old Testament, intending, we presume, to prepare 
another volume similar in plan, on the New Testament. The subjects are 
happily chosen, and as each extends only to aboat four pages, are nume- 
rous and varied. ‘They are treated intentionally with much simplicity and 
brevity, but, at the same time, in a very engaging and attractive manner. 
The volume is wholly devoid of the sensational, the mystical, and the sen- 
timental ; but it is replete with light and truth, which are the great 
things we want in reading and studying the Word of God. It is eminently 
suggestive ; and to those who have little leisure we would recommend the 

ing of one of these Bible expositions daily, which would occupy. only a 
few minutes, and which, by affording themes for profitable reflection, 
would serve to enlighten, guide, comfort, and purify the mind, and to in- 
crease its love and veneration for the divine word. 


The World a School for Christ's People. A Sermon preached before the 
Free Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. By the Rev. Wittiam Warr, 
Haddington. Published at the request of the Synod. Edinburgh: 
Duncan Grant, Bank Street. 1867. 


Though it is not our usual way to notice single sermons, we must make 
an exception in favour of this discourse, which is itself rather out of the 
usual way of sermons. It is clearly the production of a mind which not 
only thinks for itself, but thinks out its subject deeply and thoroughly in 
an independent and original manner. The effect is as if a new vein had 
been opened up in the golden mine of Scripture. Not that any new 
truth has been discovered, for we recognise it when declared as the plain 
teaching of revelation, but we feel as if it had been set forth for the first 
time before us, in its proper force and effect. The text is taken from 
John xvii. 15, “I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world.”” From this, the preacher descants upon the world as a trainin 
school for Christ’s people. This view he illustrates from the history of the 
Apostles, and applies to Christians in general as scholars and students. 
We can only regret that time did not — him to apply it more par- 
ticularly to the teachers of Christiaaity, before whom the discourse was de- 
livered. But, that its practical value was felt by them sufficiently appears, 
by its having been published at their request. 


The Christian Year Book for 1868. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Here we have a bird’s eye view of the whole world called Christian— 
its sects, its statistics, and its operations. The whole net-work, in short, 
of Christian evangelisation spread over the surface of the globe. The vast 
amount and variety of information herein condensed, must prove as useful 
as it will be interesting to every Christian reader. 
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Memorials of the Rev. Andrew Crichton, B.A., of Edinburgh and Dundee. 
Edited by Wittam G. Biaixiz, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co., 
21 Berners Street. 1868. 


At a time when the literary market is somewhat overstocked with me- 
morials of this kind, it is no small praise to say, that we have perused this 
volume with lively and unabated interest. Few of our younger pastors 
gave richer promise of future usefulness and popularity than Andrew 
Crichton. In these memorials of his brief earthly career, Dr Blaikie has 
done ample justice to his subject. Avoiding all needless dilation and 
digression, he has touched in with a masterly hand the leading traits of 
Mr Crichton’s character, producing a likeness which all who knew that 
lamented youth must appreciate as genuine, and, at the same time, a 
model of devoted energy, catholic zeal, and amiable piety, which all aspir- 
ants to the ministry would do well to study. In perusing Mr Crichton’s 
discourses given in this volume, nothing has caved us so forcibly as the 
evidences which they bear of his strong poetic temperament. One or two 
specimens of his poetry here given are truly beautiful ; but we refer now 
to the style of his sermons. To say that his style is elegant, is to say 
nothing more than what may be asserted of hundreds of similar produc- 
tions of the present day. It may more truly be described as lyrical. Some 
of these sermons are pervaded by the terse and telling utterances of the 
genuine poet, and with a few slight modifications, would read like blank 
verse. We might refer particularly to Sermon Tenth, on “ Falling Asleep.” 
How sadly perplexing would be the early removal of such a promising 
youth from the Church below, “if thou wert all and nought beyond, 
O earth.” 


Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, Chapter I., Expository 
and Practical. By the Rev. Wiu1am Atves, A.M. St Johns, New 
Brunswick : J. & A. M‘Millan. 1867. 


This is a volume of fourteen discourses, delivered in the ordinary 
course of his pulpit ministrations, by a colonial minister to a colonial 
congregation. We heartily welcome its appearance, as a contribution to 
sacred literature of substantial value. It is a fact worthy of notice that 
Ritualism, in these days so ripe in the mother country, has, with a few 
and rare exceptions, never troubled the colonial churches. This modern 
departure from the simplicity of the Gospel is of home origin, of home 
culture, the offspring of certain religious conditions which, as a general 
rule, the British dependencies do not as yet supply. Colonial life is 
earnest, either for good or evil. It may accept or refuse the reality, but 
will not readily submit to an unsubstantial compromise of forms, however 
imposing, if empty. Ministers soon come to know this ; and earnest men 
fall back with more confiding reliance in the solid and simple doctrines 
of the Cross, as the best and only means of strength to themselves, and of 
food to the souls of those who hear them. 

Of the truth of this, the volume before us is an excellent specimen, 
both in the choice of the subject-matter, and the way in which it is 
handled. The Epistle to the Ephesians, written at Rome, perhaps under 
the shadow of Cesar’s Palace, by ‘“‘ Paul, the prisoner of the Lord,” and 
within two years of his martyrdom, is one of the richest treasures of 
Sacred truth. ‘]t surpasses,” says Grotius, “all human eloquence—de- 
scribing the sublimity of the things by corresponding words, more sublime 
than are elsewhere found in human language.” Mr Alves has treated his 
su!:ject, not as a polemic, but as a pastor—a pastor of varied gifts and no 
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mean scholarship. The grand fundamental truths contained are set forth 
with great clearness, in a style as trenchant as elegant—not as a barren 
theory, but with pointed and often powerful practical application to the 
heart and conscience. On minute points of interpretation, there may be 
room for difference of opinion, as there are differences between the most 
eminent critics, such as on Eadie, Alford, and Ellicott ; while all co- 
incide in their views of the most important doctrines in this remarkable 


portion of Scripture. With such names as the above, we do not hesitate 
to associate that of Mr Alves. 


Devout Thoughts by Deep Thinkers ; selected and arranged from ‘ The Port- 
folio’ of The Record"’ By Susan Coarsank, Old Dalby, Leicester- 
shire. With a Preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryze, Vicar of Stradbroke, 


a Vol. I. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 
7. 


The extracts of which this work consists, are selections from the works 
of the most eminent theological writers, who have flourished from the 
earliest ages of Christianity down to the present day, but chiefly from the 
writings of theologians of the Church of England and of the English 
Puritans. They have now the advantage of appearing, not, as at first, in 
an isolated form in a corner of the “ Record” newspaper, but collected and 
arranged under various heads, which embrace almost every fundamental 
principle relating to Christian doctrine and practice. The intelligence 
and good taste with which they are selected and methodised, reflect 
much credit on the excellent authoress, This treasury will supply a 
manual which many may have felt to be a desideratum. To provide the 
means of obtaining at a or ay some of the most precious and profound 
thoughts of several hundreds of the ablest and most devoted students, 
who had drunk deep at the sacred fount, on the most essential points 
bearing on our faith, and hope, and deportment, is to render an important 
service to the Christian Church. Few are in possession of the numerous 
volumes from which these selections are made, and few have leisure to 
read such a ponderous mass of theological literature. Such as have 
not — into the authors here quoted, especially those of the Reforma- 
tion and Puritan periods, must be struck with the vigour, freshness, origi- 
nality, and power displayed in their writings. 


Springdale Abbey. Extracts from the Diaries and Letiers of an English 
Preacher. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1868. 


The author of this volume, who is some snug incumbent of the English 
Church, talks here de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, in a free and frisky 
style, which he plainly mistakes for wit and pleasantry. The whole is 
pervaded by a — of egotism, which would be amusing were it 
not so monstrous. My house, my garden, my bath, my everything, down 
to the brushing of my hat, are described with such extravagant minuteness, 
that we inclined, for some pages, to the belief that the writer meant a sly 
satire on the style of our popular novels. On subsequent perusal, we 
became satisfied that no such imitation of Gulliver was intended. He is 
sincere in his egotism, and honestly bent on a tour in search of the 
picturesque. Such sad trifling in a clergyman, at a time when the Church 
to which he belongs is involved in a sea of troubles, attracting crowds of 
anxious observers to the shore to witness its impending crisis, reminds one 
of Nero fiddling when Rome was in flames. 
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We earnestly trust that such incumbents are rare exceptions at such a 
juncture, when the enemy are at wed pom and when all men and 
true are either upon their feet, in mortal combat, or—upon their knees ! 









ix 

The following works have come to hand too late to be noticed in this te 
number :—“ History of Israel to the Death of Moses,” by Oswald ; “ 

“ Parting Counsels,” by Rev. John Allen; “Thoughts on Reading *% 

the Bible,” by Homo; “ Life of Pastor Fleidner ;” “ Coming Events < 
and Present Duties,” by the Rev. J. C. Ryle; ‘The Work of God in x 
Every Age,” by the Rev. W. Frogget; “ Short Family Readings for ti 
Sun 7 ;” “ Pastoral Counsels,” by the late Dr Robertson of Glasgow ; zr 
“The Holy Child, and other Poems,” by Stephen Jenner; “Joel, a : 
Translation in Metrical Parallelism,” by Adam Clarke Rowley ; 4 


“ Truths for the Times,” &c., &c. 





Owing to the extreme length of some of the Communications in the 
present Number, we have been reluctantly compelled to delay the insertion 
of several Articles and Notices till next Number. 








